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CHAPTEE    XV. 


LAMD-LEAGUE     JUSTICE. 


It  was  the  first  week  in  December,  and  according 
to  the  view  of  those  whose  duty  it  was  to  keep 
law  and  order,  Ireland  was  "  not  yet  within  a 
measurable  distance  of  rebellion."  Nevertheless  it 
was  no  longer  a  safe  or  pleasant  country  to  live 
in ;  and  everybody  entreated  the  Earl,  whose 
health  suffered  from  the  unusual  excitement,  to 
go  to  England. 

But  though  suffering  much  both  in  mind  and 
body,  the  old  man  refused  to  "  fly."  He  said  it 
was  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  since  he 
had  slept  away  from  his  own  home,  and  that  in 
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the  end  of  his  days  he  was  not  to  be  frightened 
from  its  shelter  by  a  ruffianly  League. 

"  No,  Percy ;  I  will  never  go.  As  long  as  life 
is  left  me,  I  will  fulfil  the  duties  of  my  position." 

The  Castle  "  Incapables "  now  sent  another 
gracious  reply  to  the  victims  of  the  "  Invincibles." 
"Everything  that  could  be  done  would  be  done." 
"  The  Grovernment  were  giving  very  serious  con- 
sideration to  the  very  abnormal  condition  of 
things  in  Ireland."  The  final  peroration  of  this 
official  document  was  actually  pathetic.  The 
executive  claimed  from  all  her  Majesty's  subjects 
in  Ireland  "  sympathy  in  the  difficulties  with 
which  THEY  were  surrounded,  and  the  almost 
insurmountable  obstacles  with  which  they  had  to 
contend." 

The  old  Earl  smiled  sarcastically  as  he  read 
this  official  j^ctitio  princijni  ;  and  Mrs  Fitzgerald 
cried  indignantly  as  he  read  it  to  her — 

"  Sympathy  in  their  difficulties  !  —  difficulties 
created  by  their  own  mistakes,  by  their  own 
obstinate  adherence  to  false  principles  !  I  wonder 
at  our  misrulers  daring  to  ask  us  for  sympathy." 

"  Quietly,  my  dear — quietly.     I  see  politics  are 
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too  exciting  for  young  mothers.  How  is  the  boy  ? 
Where  is  Percy  ?  " 

"  Oh,  baby  is  beautiful,  improving  every  day. 
Nurse  said  he  had  a  cold,  or  I  should  have  brought 
him  with  me ;  but  really  I  could  not  see  it, 
and  Percy  wished  me  to  come  early.  He  thought 
— we  feared  you  might  have  heard."  Mrs  Fitz- 
gerald paused  ;  she  feared  she  was  not  opening  her 
business  well,  and  knew  she  would  not  be  fulfilling 
the  intention  of  her  visit  if  she  startled  the  Earl. 

"  Anything  wrong  with  Percy  ? "  cried  the  old 
man,  with  alarm  in  his  eyes. 

"  Oh  no.  If  there  was,  you  know  I  could  not 
be  here.     It  is  not  Percy,  it  is  Cappa." 

"  But  Nolan  is  gone — went  last  week." 

"  I  know ;  but  the  moonlighters  were  there 
again  last  night.  It  is  terrible,  and  Percy  has 
gone  there  now.  He  thought  you  might  hear, 
and — we  were  anxious  about  you." 

"  I  have  heard  nothing ;  tell  me  all  you  know." 

Mrs  Fitzgerald  told  what  she  had  heard.  No 
need  to  give  Mrs  Fitzgerald's  words ;  better  far 
describe  the  previous  night's  outrage  as  it  actually 
occurred. 
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As  has  been  said,  the  Cappa  eviction,  which 
had  been  the  groundwork  of  Denis  Shea's 
political  "  position,"  was  a  casus  helli  to  the  Land 
League.  While  ^olan  had  held  the  farm  his  life 
had  been  a  hard  one ;  he  had  succumbed  to  perse- 
cution and  left  the  country,  and  the  League  had 
now  decreed  that  the  evicted  martyr  should  be 
reinstated  in  his  ancestral  cabin. 

While  Xolan  had  held  possession  of  Cappa,  the 
moonlighters  had  paid  him  more  than  one  visit, 
and  on  each  assault  had  left  that  farm  more 
dilapidated.  It  had  never  been  comfortable,  and 
was  now  a  wretched  -  looking  residence,  by  no 
means  an  enviable  post  for  a  poor  man,  and, 
one  would  have  thought,  beneath  the  aspirations 
of  a  potentate  such  as  the  secretary  of  the  Doura 
Invincibles.  But,  despite  dilapidations,  it  was  a 
point  of  honour  with  the  League  that  the  Sheas 
should  reoccupy  the  house,  hold  their  "  own,"  and 
keep  a  "  grip  upon  the  land." 

Since  Nolan's  judicious  flight,  the  ruined  farm 
of  Cappa  had  been  garrisoned  by  a  bailiff,  who 
was  a  married  man,  his  brother,  and  two  police- 
men, by  whom  they  were  "  protected." 
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Cappa  was  a  mountain  farm,  picturesquely 
situated,  but  far  from  the  haunts  of  men.  Here, 
in  the  darkness  of  the  previous  night,  a  large 
body  of  grotesquely  disguised  moonlighters  had 
assembled,  surrounded  the  house,  and  demanded 
possession.  Having  the  door  barred,  and  the 
moral  force  of  "  law  and  order "  on  their  side, 
the  police  refused  "  to  come  out,"  as  ordered  by 
the  mob.  They  were  there  to  hold  the  house 
against  the  mob,  and  defend  it  they  would.  This 
resolution  of  resistance  was  highly  creditable. 
But  the  policemen's  words,  like  Canute's  when 
speaking  to  the  waves,  were  of  no  avail  against 
the  physical  force  of  preponderating  ruffianism. 

"With  a  yell  the  crowd  rushed  at  the  crazy 
door,  whicli  they  burst  from  its  hinges.  In 
a  minute  the  kitchen  was  crowded  with  twenty 
disguised  and  armed  men.  Shots  were  fired ; 
but  in  the  darkness  and  confusion,  to  take 
aim  was  impossible.  The  police — two  raw  con- 
stables, new  to  the  work  and  strangers  in  the 
district  —  were  quickly  pinioned  and  disarmed, 
as  was  also  the  bailiff,  and  his  brother  —  Jim 
Collins. 
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In  five  minutes  the  four  men  were  helplessly 
at  the  mercy  of  their  assailants. 

John  Collins,  unfortunately  for  himself,  rashly 
cried  out,  "  Shame  on  you,  boys  !  to  interfere  with 
poor  men  who  are  earning  their  daily  bread.  And 
sure  it  is  myself  never  did  one  of  you  a  day's 
harm.  Let  me  go,  I  say,  let  me  go,  or  by  this 
and  by  that,  I'll  take  the  law  of  you  for  this 
night's  work.  Sure  there  is  more  than  one 
amongst  you  I  can  put  a  name  to  if  I  like. 
As  if  I  did  not  know  you,  Shane " 

As  John  Collins  continued  imploring  and  strug- 
gling, they  dragged  him  from  the  house,  and  flung 
him  into  the  stagnant  pond,  deep,  dirty,  and  cold. 
There  they  played  with  his  misery  until  he  was 
half  dead.  Then  they  drew  him  out,  his  clothes 
hanging  in  ribbons  from  his  back,  rolled  him  in 
the  road,  stuffed  his  mouth  with  filth  to  stop  his 
cries,  and  finally,  with  a  j)air  of  shears,  clipped  off 
his  ears. 

And  now  this  demoniac  saturnalia  was  illum- 
inated, as,  either  accidentally  in  the  turmoil,  or 
maliciously,  the  thatch  was  ignited.  High  up  in 
the   cold   still  air   of   the   frosty    night   shot   the 
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tongues  of  flame,  lurid  thick  clouds  of  smoke 
rolling  heavily  away,  blotting  out  the  face  of 
heaven — fire  and  smoke  casting  fitful  light  and 
shadows  over  the  lonesome  mountain-side,  where 
men  were  doing  devil's  work  amidst  the  grandeur 
of  nature. 

Here,  in  hellish  delight  at  having  overcome 
"  the  law,"  these  limbs  of  the  League  yelled, 
danced,  and  added  fuel  to  the  flames,  until  the 
whole  farm  -  buildings  were  one  huge  bonfire. 
Then  they  hurried  away. 

It  was  no  thought  or  care  on  the  part  of  these 
marauders,  but  a  special  providence,  that  saved 
the  lives  of  their  victims.  The  policemen,  when 
they  found  themselves  unobserved,  had  rolled 
themselves  away  from  the  fire,  and  afterwards 
towards  each  other,  and  then  managed  to  unloose 
each  other's  bonds. 

As  the  tramp  of  the  moonlighters'  feet  died  in 
the  distance,  their  fiery  banner  of  "  Justice  "  still 
flickered  in  the  stillness  of  the  frosty  night  over 
the  ruins  of  Cappa,  which  remained  a  funereal 
pile  of  Ireland's  dishonour. 

The  smouldering  ashes  cast  a  lurid  glow  over  a 
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limited  space,  which  contrasted  weirdly  with  the 
surrounding  shadows  of  the  bare  black  mountain. 
Save  for  the  crackle  of  the  dying  embers,  and  the 
sob  of  the  distant  sea,  all  was  silent.  The  haunts 
of  men  were  far  away ;  no  eyes  to  see  this  scene 
but  the  myriad  ones  of  heaven. 

It  was  awful  in  its  loneliness,  uncanny,  as 
little  sparks  travelled  from  the  smouldering  cabins 
through  matted  twigs  and  withered  bracken — at 
first  a  tiny  ripple,  that  gathered  strength  as  it 
went,  flinging  tongues  of  fire  right  and  left,  until 
it  reached  a  plantation  of  young  pine-trees. 

The  resinous  pine-trees  caught  fire  quickly,  and 
in  a  brief  half  hour  a  mile  of  wood  was  blazing, 
a  river  of  fire  illuminating  the  whole  country-side, 
above  which  a  pall  of  black  smoke  settled,  shut- 
ting out  this  hellish  splendour  from  the  pure  calm 
heaven  above.  Sky,  smoke,  fire,  and  mountains 
were  all  reflected,  magnified  and  inverted,  on  the 
broad  mirror  of  the  sleeping  sea  that  lay  below, 
the  whole  recalling  Milton's  description,  when, 
in  answer  to  Satan's  call  to  arms  against  the  law 
of  God,  that  poet  says — 
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"  Outflew 
Millions  of  flaming  swords,  drawn  from  the  thighs 
Of  mighty  cherubim  ;  the  sudden  hlaze 
Far  round  illumined  hell  ;  highly  they  raged 
Against  the  Highest,  and  fierce  with  grasped  arms 
Clashed  on  their  sounding  shields  the  din  of  war, 
Hurling  defiance  towards  the  vault  of  heaven." 

The  conflagration  had  reached  this  stage  before 
the  unfortunate  policemen  managed  to  free  them- 
selves from  the  durance  vile  in  which  the  moon- 
lighters had  left  them. 

Their  first  movement  was  to  seek  for  their 
unfortunate  companions,  whom  these  patriotic 
Leaguers  had  rendered  houseless  and  left  helpless. 

The  mutilated  naked  man  was  the  first  they 
found,  and  then  the  woman  and  little  child  were 
discovered,  both  lashed  to  the  pier  of  the  gate. 
Jim  Collins,  much  singed,  but  not  seriously  in- 
jured, had,  like  themselves,  rolled  himself  away, 
and  lay  helpless  and  half-smothered  in  the  ditch 
across  the  road. 

The  whole  six  were  in  miserable  plight.  The 
frost  was  keen,  their  covering  scanty,  and  every 
bone  ached,  bodily  anguish  and  mental  terror 
wrinorinor  salt  tears  from  the  woman  and  child. 
It  was    four  miles   to   the  town,  two  across  the 
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mountain-waste  to  the  Cobbe,  the  nearest  house  ; 
while  it  was  quite  three  miles  across  the  bog  to 
Thade  Moriarty's.  As  the  Collinses  decided  to 
seek  shelter  at  the  Cobbe,  and  Jim  was  capable 
of  supporting  his  brother,  the  policemen  at  once 
set  out  to  report  the  night's  work  at  the  barrack 
in  Killballymactaggart. 

'  It  w^as  a  dreary  march  for  both  parties.  The 
two  raw  constables,  who  had  only  been  sent  to 
Cappa  one  day  before,  were  doubtful  of  finding 
their  way  across  the  bog,  so  they  trudged  round 
six  miles  of  road  to  the  town,  while  the  Collinses, 
turning  westward,  followed  the  mountain-path  to 
Cuddy  Moriarty's. 

Every  step  was  painful  to  these  unfortunates — 
the  woman  and  child  watering  the  frozen  earth 
with  their  tears,  and  crying  out  aloud  in  bitter 
wailings  as  they  at  length  reached  Cud's  door, 
where  they  knocked,  called,  cried.  No  one  ap- 
peared to  hear ;  the  house  was  dark  and  still ; 
the  door  remained  closed,  and  a  haunted  silence 
reigned  around. 

Cud's  ears  heard ;  but,  terror-stricken,  he  cow- 
ered and  dared  not  open  his  door. 
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Poor  Cud  !  he  was  neither  a  doer  nor  lover  of 
evil,  nor  yet  a  heartless  brute,  and  yet  he  shivered 
as  he  listened.  He  heard,  he  pitied,  he  shivered, 
but  feared  most  of  all.  Sighing,  he  lay  face  down 
and  buried  his  head  in  the  straw  of  his  settle-bed, 
endeavouring  to  smother  the  sound  of  their  cries. 

As  Cud  did  so,  he  felt  he  was  a  coward.  Poor, 
ignorant,  and  soft-hearted,  he  felt  for  their  misery ; 
but  pity  for  them  was  far  outweighed  by  fears  for 
himself. 

Fully  conscious  of  his  moral  weakness,  he  saw 
the  sword  of  Damocles  hanging  over  his  head,  and 
dared  not  heed. 

Cuddy,  simple  ignorant  man,  Miss  Shea  had 
drilled  him  well,  and  imbued  his  mind  with  her 
family  "  wrongs,"  and  the  "  duties "  he  owed  to 
her  and  to  his  country.  Neither  had  his  lady- 
love been  silent  as  to  the  potential  powers  of  the 
"  League  law,"  as  she  befooled  Cud.  Coaxed  by 
his  Dulcinea,  coerced  by  insinuated  if  undefined 
threats  of  danger,  he  lived — to  use  his  own  words 
— "  in  dread  of  his  life."  He  dared  not  open  his 
door  to  those  "  enemies  of  Maurieen's,"  who  were 
also   banned   by   "  the    League."      He   dared   not 
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show  sympathy,  or  give  help  to  any  on  the 
black  list.  And  yet  those  poor  creatures  cry- 
ing outside  his  door  were  a  heart  -  scald  to 
Cud. 

But  self-interest  is  a  stronger  motive -power 
than  simple  pity.  Life  is  precious,  specially  when 
love  looks  for  a  reward.  So  Cud,  cowering  in 
his  warm  bed,  tried  to  shut  out  what  distressed 
him,  and  thus  drink  of  the  waters  of  Lethe. 

Shangedctya  !  who  can  blame  Cud  ?  Every 
day  men  do  likewise  —  men  of  higher  mental 
culture,  of  more  healthy  moral  surroundings,  of 
larger  knowledge  and  wider  experience — turn  their 
backs  on  disagreeable  dangers,  save  themselves, 
shame  the  devil,  and  are  called,  and  think  them- 
selves, clever  fellows  and  honourable  men.  So 
it  was  that,  although  Cud  heard,  he  did  not 
open  his  door  to  these  miserables. 

Faint  and  terrified,  the  Collinses  did  not  reason, 
as  they  shivered  and  wept  and  called,  as  to  why 
that  door  remained  closed.  They  only  wondered, 
and  finding  no  shelter,  at  length  turned  despond- 
ently away. 

By  this  time  John  Collins  was  much  exhausted  ; 
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indeed  the  whole  party  staggered  as  they  walked. 
Their  anguish  was  so  acute,  they  had  no  spirit  left 
for  angry  passion,  or  strength  to  curse ;  they 
could  only  creep  on,  on,  on,  enduring  their  pain. 

There  was  no  other  house  at  hand  on  the  same 
side  of  the  bog,  so  across  that  gruesome  waste 
they  tottered,  and  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning 
arrived  at  Thade  Moriarty's  house. 

Here  they  knocked  loudly. 

As  Thade  heard,  he  turned  uneasily  in  his  bed, 
while  Norah,  starting  up,  called  in  a  frightened 
whisper — 

"Thade,  Thade  !     Oh,  glory  !  it's  the  boys." 

"  Whist !  ye  sowl,  whist !  It  is  a  deal  too 
quiet  for  them!' 

"  Then  in  the  name  of  the  blessed  Virgin  who 
is  it  ? "  whispered  Korah,  mortal  dread  fading 
before  a  greater,  although  shadowy  terror. 

"  How  should  I  know  ?  Lie  quiet,  alannah — 
maybe  it  is  the  way  they'll  go  on." 

"  There  !  they  are  calling.  Oh,  Thade,  Thade  ! 
my  heart  is  in  my  mouth.  What  are  we  to  do 
at  all,  at  all  ?     What  do  you  think  it  is  ?  " 

"  Victims — victims,  I  am  af eared." 
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"  Lord  ha'  mercy  on  us  !  In  the  name  o'  God, 
open  the  door  for  the  poor  creatures  !  "  cried  Xorah, 
now  free  of  terror  and  full  of  sympathy. 

"  I'm  in  dread,"  whispered  Thade,  "  For  God 
sake  keep  quiet." 

"  Sure  it  is  livincr  in  fear  o'  our  liyes  we  all 
are ;  but  the  pity  is  not  dead  in  our  hearts  yet. 
Get  up,  man,  get  up  !  " 

As  Xorah  spoke  she  jumped  out  of  bed,  an 
example  which  Thade  slowly  followed.  AVith 
her  petticoat  oyer  her  shoulders,  Xorah  groped 
through  the  kitchen  to  the  door,  and  then  asked, 
"  AMio  is  there  ? "  A  moment  after  she  opened 
the  door  and  let  the  yictims  in,  Thade  standing 
silent  and  down  -  looking  beside  her,  while  the 
four  miserable  beings  crawled  in.  Shutting  the 
door  quickly,  Norah  first  struck  a  light,  then 
took  the  terrified  child  in  her  strong  loying 
arms,  kissed  him,  and  carried  him  into  the  warm 
bed  she  had  just  left.  Haying  disposed  of  the 
child,  Xorah  returned  to  the  kitchen,  and  there 
busied  herself  with  these  uninyited  guests. 

As  the  CoUinses  related  the  night's  work,  Xorah 
loudly  denounced  such  eyil  deeds.     Thade  made 
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no  comment ;  but  his  face  darkened  as  he  heard 
how  they  had  been  treated,  and  he  did  his  best 
in  seconding  Norah's  efforts  to  alleviate  their 
suffering.  He  whispered  in  his  wife's  ear  when 
he  found  opportunity — 

"  For  God  sake  keep  a  close  tongue ;  don't  give 
any  one  a  word  to  handle  against  us." 

In  obedience  to  which  iN'orah  refrained  from 
further  expressing  in  as  strong  terms  as  her  feelings 
dictated,  disgust  and  indignation  at  the  treatment 
the  Collinses  had  been  subjected  to  at  Cappa,  and 
of  Cud's  unneighbourly  behaviour  at  the  Cobbe. 

At  break  of  day  John  Collins  was  taken  to  the 
hospital  on  Thade's  cart,  and  afterwards  the  elder 
brother  went  up  to  Elmgrove  to  report  himself  to 
Mr  Fitzgerald. 

"  This  is  very  shocking,"  was  that  gentleman's 
comment  when  his  bailiff  related  the  particulars. 

"  It  is  awful  work,  sir,"  was  Jim's  gloomy  reply. 
"  John  is  destroyed  entirely,  and  I  doubt  if  the 
wife  will  ever  be  the  better  of  the  fright." 

"  Why  were  they  so  very  savage  to  John — more 
cruel  to  him  than  to  you  ? " 

"  Well  you  see,  sir,  John  was  foolish ;  he  thought 
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to  talk  them  fair,  so  says  he,  Be  going  on  now, 
boys — no  tricks  here,  if  you  plase;  sure  we  are  all 
neighbours,  and  it  isn't  taking  the  bread  out  of 
our  mouth  you  would  be.  Moreover,  says  he, 
myself  could  put  a  name  to  some  of  you  if  I  liked ; 
and  with  that,  they  just  whipped  him  out  of  the 
house,  kicking  and  thumping  at  him,  and  he  calling 
for  mercy,  while  his  wife  went  down  on  her  knees 
to  them  to  let  him  go,  but  no  pity  did  the  bla'- 
guards  show.  They  flung  him  into  the  horse- 
pond,  and  kept  him  there  until  he  was  half 
drowmed,  and,  saving  your  honour's  pardon,  until 
they  didn't  leave  a  skreed  of  clothes  on  his  back 
w^ith  the  beating  and  the  work.  Poor  John !  he 
had  no  life  at  all  in  him  before  they  were  done ; 
and  then  they  just  threw  him  on  the  road,  out 
with  the  shears,  and  clipped  off  his  two  ears. 
Oh,  master  dear !  but  it  was  a  bad  night's 
work,  and  I  am  af eared  he  is  destroyed  entirely, 
entirely." 

"  Brutes !  cowards !  it  is  one  good  thing  you 
can  identify  these  miscreants ;  if  we  make  an 
example  of  some,  it  may  prevent  other  outrages. 
Who  were  the  men  you  knew  ? " 
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Jim  Collins  looked  at  the  floor,  while  he 
answered   his  master  hesitatingly — 

"  Bedad  there  were  fifty  or  more  there ;  they 
had  shirts  over  their  clothes,  their  faces  blacked — 
it  was  dark,  myself  cannot  say  who  they  were." 

"  Nonsense  ;  surely  you  knew  some  of  them  ?  " 

"  Faith,  as  I  hope  to  be  saved,  if  your  honour 
were  to  offer  me  a  chair  in  heaven  this  minute,  it 
would  be  no  use  your  asking,  myself  cannot  swear 
to  one  of  them." 

"  You  did  not  know  any  of  those  men  ? "  asked 
Mr  Fitzgerald,  with  a  slight  shade  of  doubt  and 
much  displeasure  in  his  tone.  Jim  never  raised 
his  eyes  to  his  master's,  though  he  shifted  them 
from  the  floor  to  the  "  caubeen  "  he  twisted  in  his 
fingers,  as  he  said  sheepishly — 

"  Your  honour  knows  there  is  no  use  in  asking. 
I  can't  swear  to  any  one." 

"  AVhich  means  you  will  not,"  said  Mr  Fitz- 
gerald, severely.     "  I  am  surprised  at  you." 

"  Don't  be  too  hard  on  a  poor  man.  How  could 
I  be  sure  ?  and  it  is  as  much  as  a  man's  life  is 
worth  to  name  a  neighbour  these  times." 

Jim  now  cast  an  imploring  look  on  his  master, 
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who  answered  gravely,  liis  look,  rather  than  his 
words — 

"  Far  be  it  from  me  to  tempt  any  man  into 
danger.  But  if  honest  men  refuse  to  come  for- 
ward and  denounce  blackguards,  how  is  the  law 
to  punish  evil-doers  ?  Don't  you  see,  your  common - 
sense  must  tell  you,  if  these  fellows  work  their 
wicked  will  with  impunity  once,  they  are  encour- 
aged to  try  again.      Come,  Jim,  who  were  they  ?  " 

"  Your  honour  is  always  in  the  right,  they  ought 
to  be  punished  ;  but  by  this  and  by  that  I  couldn't 
say  I  knew  one  of  them." 

"  You  won't  make  an  affidavit  ? " 

"  iS'ot  to  identify  any  one." 

"  Very  well  then,  you  may  go."  Mr  Fitzgerald 
spoke  severely.      "  I'll  see  what  John  can  swear." 

"  Sure,  sir,  he  can  say  no  more  than  myself ;  as 
like  as  not  they  were  all  strangers.  John  only 
said  he  could  put  a  name  to  them  out  of  devil- 
ment ;  what  with  the  dark  and  the  fright  and  the 
cruel  treatment  he  got,  he  could  not  be  sure  of 
anything.  Suspicion  is  nothing,  and  it  won't  do  to 
take  away  a  neighbour's  character ;  more  betoken, 
if  John  did  think  he  heard  Shane  Keeffe's  voice. 
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he  couldn't  s^year  to  it.  How  could  he  swear  to 
anything  but  the  cruel  treatment  he  got  ?  I  j^ut 
it  to  yourself,  your  honour — with  a  crowd  screech- 
ing and  roaring  hke  mad,  and  sticks  flying  all 
round,  to  say  nothing  of  pistol-shots,  how  could 
a  poor  man  have  sense  left  to  know  who  was  who, 
let  alone  kissin'  the  book  to  blacken  a  neighbour  ? 
'No,  sir ;  John  won't  swear  no  more  than  myself." 

So  Collins  argued.  He  described  accurately  all 
that  had  happened  during  the  past  night,  bewailed 
the  wickedness,  but  steadily,  or  rather  stolidly,  re- 
fused to  criminate  anybody. 

Again  and  again  Mr  Fitzgerald  questioned,  but 
never  got  more  out  of  Jim  than  the  reiterated 
complaint. 

"  It  is  a  wicked  world  entirely,  full  up  of 
mischief.  I  can't  say  who  it  was,  'pon  my  sowl.  I 
would  give  a  good  deal  to  see  them  villains 
punished ;  but  it  is  no  use  asking  me  to  swear, 
master,  indeed  it  isn't." 

"This  work  is  more  like  African  savages  than 
Irishmen,  and  your  silence  is  culpable,  an  encour- 
agement to  wickedness.  I  am  ashamed  of  my 
countrymen,  ashamed  of  you,  ashamed  to  acknow- 
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ledge  myself  an  Irishman,  while  such  deeds  as 
this  are  done  here." 

Jim  hung  his  head,  and  would  have  blushed 
beneath  his  master's  indignant  rebuke,  had  the 
tan  of  the  elements  and  grit  of  years  permitted 
the  leather  of  his  countenance  exhibiting  such 
token  of   distress. 

He  also  was  ashamed  and  vexed,  stirred  by 
many  contending  emotions,  but  most  of  all  afraid 
of  the  consequences  if  he  "put  a  name  to  any- 
body." It  was  the  same  with  his  brother.  "VYhen 
first  smarting  under  personal  suffering,  John  Col- 
lins had  mentioned  Shane  Dhu,  but  when  asked 
to  swear,  declared  himself  unable  to  identify  Dhu 
as  his  assailant.  Neither  could  the  police  recog- 
nise any  of  the  men ;  but  they  swore  John  Col- 
lins had  called  out  the  name  of  Shane.  Shane 
Keeffe  was  suspected  and  arrested,  and  the 
next  court-day  the  case  was  tried. 

John  Collins,  with  his  head  tied  up,  was  an 
object  of  pity  to  all  well-ordered  minds.  But, 
on  kissing  the  book  and  going  to  the  table,  he 
was  greeted  with  hisses  from  the  body  of  the 
court.     Apparently  the  frequenters  of  Killbally- 
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mactaggart  court-house  on  that  Monday  afternoon 
were  not  persons  of  well-ordered  minds. 

These  indecent  ebullitions  of  feeling  were  indig- 
nantly put  down  by  the  magistrates,  whose  efforts 
silenced  the  tongues  but  could  not  alter  the 
scowls  of  the  mob,  so  that  John  Collins,  as  he 
gave  his  evidence,  found  himself  a  target,  pierced 
by  many  angry  eyes.  He  grew  nervous  under 
tliis  ordeal,  confused  in  his  statements,  and  failed 
to  incriminate  Shane  Dhu.  That  worthy  was 
therefore  released  from  custody,  and  on  leaving 
the  court  received  an  ovation  from  that  dis- 
criminating portion  of  the  public  who  considered 
his  acquittal  a  triumph,  and  his  work  a  step  on 
the  road  to  national  freedom. 
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Cold  callous  red-tapism  continued  to  reply  with 
specious  courtliness  or  curt  indifference  to  all 
appeals  from  the  loyal  Irish.  With  each  dawn 
men  awoke,  hoping  some  help  would  come ; 
each  night  they  sighed,  were  disappointed,  fearing 
what  ghastly  horrors  the  long  darkness  of  that 
night  would  shroud.  So,  as  the  sands  of  the  year 
1880  ran  out  of  the  hour-glass  of  time,  blot 
after  blot  was  added  to  the  calendar  of  Irish 
crimes. 

Xo  class  was  safe,  for  no  class  was  exempt 
from  illegal  coercion.  The  landlord  who  dared 
to  ask  for  his  rent ;  the  tenant  who  ventured  to 
pay;  the  labourer  who  tried  to  earn  his  daily 
bread  by  working    for   an    unpopular  man ;    the 
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man  who  weakly  helped  a  persecuted  neighbour, 
or  ventured  to  take  a  "  bit  of  ground  "  from  which 
some  other  had  been  evicted, — all  alike  were  on 
this  dreaded  list ;  all  alike  subject  to  annoyance  ; 
all  alike  knew  they  trod  on  mined  ground.  Ire- 
land was  actually  watered  with  the  mingled  tears 
and  blood  of  helpless  victims,  while  English 
statesmen  talked  old-world  platitudes  as  to  an 
"  exceptional  people,"  argued  judicially  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  coercing  evil-doers,  drivelled  over  Irish 
hate  and  English  mistakes,  instead  of  administer- 
ing, with  even-handed  justice,  the  same  laws  to 
the  whole  united  kingdom.  Through  those  short 
days  and  long  nights  honest  men's  hope  faded, 
as  they  saw  the  rank  weed  of  rebellion  grow 
apace  ;  saw  the  weak  yield  to  the  undue  pressure  ; 
saw  the  ignorant  peasants'  sense  of  right  warped ; 
saw  many  unwilling  men  coerced  to  join  this 
miscalled  "  people's  cause." 

When  Shane  Dhu  Keeffe  walked  out  of  the 
court-house  a  legally  "  innocent  man,"  he  had 
gloried  in  the  ovation  of  the  mob.  Hitherto  an 
insignificant  loafer,  he  was  now,  by  "  the  people's  " 
applause,  raised  to  the  giddy  height  of   a  "  disaf- 
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fected  peerage."  He  was  a  "  hero,"  a  marked 
man,  one  whom  it  behoved  henceforth  to  gather 
laurels  wherewith  to  adorn  his  position.  Intoxi- 
cated with  success,  Shane  held  himself  jauntily, 
for  the  moment  oblivious  of  a  certain  pending 
"  misfortune." 

Shane  Dhu  was  a  tenant  of  Sir  John  Castle- 
ton's — one  who,  long  before  political  needs  brought 
forth  the  Land  League,  had  considered  it  inex- 
pedient to  pay  rent,  immaterial  to  till  land,  un- 
necessary to  abstain  from  squandering  his  own 
and  destroying  his  landlord's  property.  He  was 
a  bankrupt  farmer,  five  years'  arrears  of  rent  due, 
and  had  last  Lady-day,  for  the  second  time,  been 
served  with  notice  to  quit,  and  for  the  second 
time  been  allowed  time  to  pay  up,  and  permitted 
to  remain  in  his  farm. 

Shane  had  promised  to  "  settle  "  with  his  land- 
lord on  the  last  All  Saints'  day ;  but,  unless  the 
Land  League  hunt  is  considered  a  settlement,  a 
clearing  off  of  old  scores,  and  an  acquittance  of 
all  dues,  he  had  in  no  other  way  attempted  to 
"  settle  "  with  Sir  John,  and  Sir  John  did  not  sign 
consent  to  that  novel  way  of  paying  old  debts. 
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Whatever  views  Shane  held  as  to  "  settling " 
with  his  landlord,  he  had  entirely  abstained  from 
paying  hard  cash.  And  Sir  John,  irritated  by 
knowing,  as  all  in  the  county  did,  that  Shane 
was  a  "  head  centre "  of  mischief,  determined  to 
put  him  out  of  his  farm. 

When  Shane  was  told  to  go,  he  surlily  re- 
fused to  stir,  so  Sir  John  determined  he  should 
be  evicted.  As  fate  would  have  it,  this  eviction 
was  arranged  for  the  very  day  after  Shane's 
triumphal  exit  from  the  dock.  Thus  Shane  Dhu 
became  a  feature  in  political  life  and  of  value  to 
the  Land  League.  Henceforward  he  was  not 
only  a  hero,  but  also  a  "  martyr  to   the  cause." 

It  was  a  dreary  morning  as  the  sub-sheriff 
and  other  civilians,  supported  by  the  E.M., 
police,  and  soldiers,  went  on  their  distasteful 
errand.  The  white  humid  arms  of  an  opaque 
mist  had  clasped  the  black  mountain  in  chill 
embrace,  and  the  heavens  wept  copiously,  bow- 
ing earthward,  as  if  sadly  shamed  by  the  sins  of 
this  distressful  country.  Through  the  mist  the 
eviction  party  marched  from  the  town  along  the 
road,  up  the   muddy  lane   to    Cobbe-beg.     They 
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looked  more  like  a  warlike  "  demonstration  "  in 
a  savage  country  than  a  legal  enactment  in  a  civ- 
ilised land. 

As  this  party  trudged  up  the  miry  way,  phan- 
tom-figures appeared  through  the  mist,  leaping  and 
running  over  the  soaked  heather — men,  women, 
and  children  came,  creatures  born  to  those  wastes, 
like  an  army  of  ghosts,  surrounding  the  invaders. 

While  the  officers  of  the  law  took  possession, 
Shane,  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  sullen  hate 
in  his  eyes,  and  murderous  thoughts  in  his  heart, 
leant  against  the  opposite  ditch,  watching  the 
proceedings. 

His  wife,  screaming  and  gesticulating,  stood  on 
the  top  of  the  bank,  cursing  "  all  who  obeyed  the 
alien  English  law." 

Men,  women,  and  children  hooted,  shouted, 
screamed,  and  circled  about,  as  sea-gulls  do  in  a 
storm,  or  as  carrion-crows  do  over  the  remains 
of  unburied  dead,  around  Mrs  Keeffe,  who  im- 
plored all  the  saints  in  heaven  to  aid  her  in 
this  extremity,  and  all  who  were  her  friends  to 
kill  the  "  peelers  " — not  to  stand  there  and  see 
her  "put  out  on  the  road." 
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But,  despite  the  curses  and  many  turf -clods, 
the  Queen's  writ  was  put  in  force.  The  odious 
duty  of  turning  the  dishonest  tenant's  household 
goods  from  the  shelter  of  the  thatch,  out  under 
the  weeping  sky,  was  quickly  accomplished — so 
quickly  that  the  mob  had  not  time  to  organise  a 
regular  opposition,  only  time  to  fling  turf  and  foul 
language,  to  crowd  upon  and  to  hustle  the  police. 

When  the  bed  and  the  table,  the  chairs,  the 
dresser,  the  pots,  the  pans,  all  the  miscellaneous 
belongincfs  of  the  Keeffes,  were  outside  the  house, 
the  sub-sheriff  locked  the  door,  took  the  key,  and 
the  party  retraced  their  steps  down  the  muddy 
lane,  the  disciplined  men  enduring  the  taunts, 
clods,  and  stones  of  the  excited  people  who  fol- 
lowed in  their  wake,  with  praiseworthy  imper- 
turbability. 

Shane  Keeffe's  eviction  turned  the  tide  of 
Land  League  wrath  in  the  Castleton  direction, 
where  Sir  John,  like  Lord  Blankshire,  was  now 
boycotted.  More  men  were  thus  deprived  of 
work,  more  women  and  children  starved,  and 
thus  the  League  law  improved  "the  people's"  con- 
dition, and  brought  prosperity  to  Ireland. 
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Before  this  eviction,  Captain  Castleton  had  ar- 
rived from  England,  with  the  liope  of  inducing  his 
father  to  return  with  him  to  Tredegar.  But  Sir 
John,  like  Lord  Blankshire,  was  wedded  to  home. 

"  Don't  ask  me,  Bob  ;  I  cannot  go.  If  I  left 
the  old  place  now,  I  should  feel  as  rats  do  when 
we  pull  down  their  sheltering  stack,  running  for 
my  life." 

Success  is  ever  encouraging,  and  so  far  Land 
League  tactics  had  won  all  along  the  line,  there- 
fore they  now  started  a  novelty  in  political  strife. 
Like  mushrooms,  this  new  instrument  of  mischief 
grew  in  a  night,  came  quickly  to  maturity,  and 
was  called  "The  Ladies'  Land  League." 

This  important  political  body  consisted  of  an 
irresponsible  conglomerate  of  all  sorts  and  kinds 
of  excited  females,  who  had,  or  imagined  they  had, 
a  mission, —  "  ladies  "  who  had  the  "  gift  of  the 
gab,"  who  were  bitten  by,  and  infected  with, 
national  rabies  by  their  fathers,  brothers,  lovers, 
friends, — beings  who,  not  fluttering  their  angel- 
wings,  but  rustling  their  fashionable  skirts — and 
tatters — rushed  hither  and  thither,  talking  sedition 
by  the  yard.     As  a  barnyard  full  of  hens  cackle 
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when  the  cock  crows,  so  these  "  ladies  "  chattered 
when  their  "  gentlemen  "  spoke. 

Miss  McCarthy,  a  young  lady  of  eighteen,  fresh 
from  the  convent  school,  and  who  disdained  to 
keep  "  her  papa's "  books,  or  demean  herself  in 
the  grocery  line,  was  the  lady-president  of  the 
Killballymactaggart  Branch  of  this  useful  society. 
Miss  Maurieen  Shea  was  the  secretary,  and  proved 
herself  a  very  able  lieutenant  and  assistant  to  this 
local  petticoated  captain. 

It  was  astonishing  the  gad-fly  stings  by  which 
these  "  ladies  "  made  their  presence  felt.  Their 
minor  agitation  swelled  the  turgid  current  of 
mischiefs,  until  the  torrent  carried  the  timid  and 
the  weak  away  in  its  flood ;  thus  increasing  the 
force  of  the  wave  of  agrarianism,  defying  the  band 
of  high-souled  men  who,  without  any  moral  sup- 
port from  "  headquarters,"  stood  at  their  post,  try- 
ing to  stem  disaffection  and  support  the  Queen's 
supremacy  in  Ireland. 

Amongst  those  who  nobly  did  their  best  was 
Percy  Fitzgerald.  Despite  cold  -  water  douches 
from  procrastinating  do-nothings,  despite  the  con- 
fusing,  blow   hot,   blow   cold   vacillations   of   the 
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Government  on  this  national  fire,  reducing  Irish 
prosperity  to  ashes,  he  worked  early  and  late,  try- 
ing to  keep  the  law  alive  in  his  native  county. 

From  his  "  position "  and  his  untiring  efforts 
to  maintain  order,  Percy  Fitzgerald  was  a  marked 
man,  whose  existence  was  obnoxious  to  evil-doers. 
At  every  local  meeting  his  efforts  for  benefiting 
the  county  were  misrepresented,  and  himself  cursed 
as  a  tyrant  landlord. 

On  the  first  Sunday  in  December  an  impromptu 
meeting  was  held  at  Doura  Cross,  where  Mr  Fitz- 
gerald was  specially  denounced  by  an  inspired 
"  lady  delegate." 

By  birth  and  education  Miss  Skillicorne  be- 
longed to  the  "  upper  classes  " ;  by  self-assertion 
to  an  advanced  school  of  "woman's  rights."  Hav- 
ing taken  the  Irish  rabies  badly,  she  had  come 
from  a  distance  to  weave  the  web  of  the  Ladies' 
League  at  Ivillballymactaggart.  The  meeting  there 
had  been  forbidden ;  but  female  wit,  evading  leaden- 
footed  law,  improvised  a  gathering  at  Doura,  where 
many  rallied  round  her  red  flag  of  rebellion. 

Miss  Skillicorne  was  a  good-looking  girl  of 
about  four -and -twenty,   who,  as   she  stood  on  a 
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table  at  the  end  of  a  long  barn,  and  addressed  her 
rabble  audience,  had  a  startling  effect. 

"  Who  is  this  man,"  she  cried,  "  that,  like  the 
arch  -  serpent,  circumvents  our  law,  and  issues 
edicts  for  your  ruin  ? — this  arrogant  landlord  who 
keeps  a  grip  on  the  land  and  exports  the  people  ? 
He  is  chief  amongst  your  oppressors.  His  name 
was  the  first  signed  to  the  proclamation  forbid- 
ding our  meeting  at  Killballymactaggart,  curtailing 
the  privileges  of  the  people.  Ah  !  mothers  and 
daughters,  we,  weak  women  thouoh  we  are,  will 
endeavour  to  crush  his  wicked  power,  and  prevent 
him  from  effacing  his  miserable  defenceless  de- 
pendants. It  is  he,  and  such  as  he,  who  take  the 
bread  from  your  children.  Such  a  vampire  is 
unfit  to  live — ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  pollute 
the  pure  air  of  heaven  with  his  noxious  breath. 
Away  with  him  !  pull  him  down  from  his  high 
place !  trample  him  and  all  tyrants  under  foot ! 
Free-born  Irishmen,  the  toiling  sons  of  the  soil, 
will  no  longer  submit  to  be  the  tools  of  bloated 
aristocrats.  Mr  Fitzgerald  is  one  of  those  who 
has  abused  his  trust — one  of  those  cold-blooded, 
hard-hearted,  selfish  beings,  who  believes  the  world 
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was  made  for  him ;  who  thinks  the  poor  have  no 
claim  to  freedom  of  speech,  no  claim  to  the  houses 
their  fathers  bequeathed  to  them,  no  claim  to  any- 
thing as  men,  no  place,  no  rights,  no  existence 
except  as  of  grace  at  their  master's  will ;  a  man 
who  thinks  the  poor  were  made  to  be  tools,  serfs, 
mere  things  to  do  their  master's  bidding — a  man 
who  is  a  curse  to  the  country  that  gave  him  birth, 
and  whom,  with  the  help  of  our  League,  we  will 
'  remove '  from  the  position  he  so  grossly  abuses. 
Many  years  ago  there  lived  a  man  whom  a  whole 
nation  cursed.  He  was  a  Scotch  tyrant,  and 
tyranny  then,  as  now,  was  odious  in  the  sight 
of  all  true-hearted  men.  A  poet  of  that  day 
wrote  that  man's  requiem,  which  I  will  repeat  to 
you,  for  what  was  then  said  of  tyrant  Scot  may 
now  be  applied  to  Irish  tyrants." 

^liss  Skillicorne  drew  herself  up,  shook  out 
her  velvet  skirt,  threw  back  her  head,  raised  her 
right  arm  on  hioh,  and  in  a  Siddonian  tone  and 
attitude,  declaimed — 

"  '  When  he  then  shall  depart  this  life. 
And  from  this  earth  be  hurled, 
Ah,  sure,  to  guess  where  he  shall  go 
Must  puzzle  all  the  world. 
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In  heavenly  mansions  there's  no  rest 

For  one  of  such  contagion, 
Since  naught  unclean  can  enter  in 

To  that  bright  blessed  region. 

"Where  shall  be  found  a  place  that's  fit  ? 

In  hell  he  cannot  enter, 
For  Satan  no  equal  will  admit ; 

Then  chain  him  to  the  centre. 
There,  till  that  great  and  dreadful  day, 

When  fervent  heat  shall  purge  him, 
When  this  vain  world  shall  pass  away, 

May  all  the  furies  scourge  him.'  " 

A  storm  of  shrieks  and  cries  followed  this  reci- 
tation, the  women  waving  their  handkerchiefs, 
sobbing  and  cursing  like  demented  beings ;  while 
Miss  Skillicorne,  like  a  sibyl,  still  stood  on  her 
platform,  regarding  with  evident  satisfaction  the 
commotion  her  words  had  excited. 

In  right  of  her  "  position "  as  president  of 
the  Killballymactaggart  Branch  of  the  "  Ladies' 
Land  League,"  Miss  McCarthy  sat  close  by  the 
lady  delegate ;  Miss  Shea,  as  the  secretary,  was 
also  in  close  proximity.  Indeed,  it  was  from  this 
latter  efficient  organiser  that  Miss  Skillicorne  had 
taken  her  "  local  notes  " — the  facts  round  which 
to  wreathe  her  vivid  fancies.  To  her,  when  the 
excitement    slightly    subsided,     Miss     Skillicorne 
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turned  and  asked,  who  had  best  close  the  meet- 
ing ?  To  which  Miss  Shea  replied,  Miss  McCarthy. 
Whereupon  Miss  McCarthy  rose,  and  after  a  few 
soul-stirring  invectives — not  to  be  put  to  shame 
or  outdone  by  this  stranger  delegate — also  wan- 
dered into  verse.  She  concluded  her  speech  by 
saying  :  "  Women  of  Blankshire,  as  we  know  to 
our  cost,  the  landlords  have  hitherto  had  it  all 
their  own  way,  but — 

"  '  To  bondage  we  now  bid  adieu, 

The  landlords  no  more  shall  oppress  ns  ; 
There's  something  now  come  within  view 
That  in  due  time  we  know  will  redress  us. 

Let  Ireland  no  more  be  distressed, 
Nor  England  lay  claim  to  our  crown, 

For  grievances  shall  be  redressed, 
Our  Erin  we'll  make  all  our  own. 

For  all  the  sham  tricks  of  their  laws 

That  so  often  have  foiled  us  before, 
Are  now  made  the  sport  of  our  League  law, 

And  England  shall  fool  us  no  more  ! '  " 

Miss  McCarthy's  declamation  met  with  even 
wilder  applause  than  Miss  Skillicorne's,  and  she 
retired  from  the  forum  with  as  good  an  imitation 
of  IMiss  Skillicorne's  town  style  and  air  as  her 
country  breeding  permitted. 
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CHAPTER    XVII. 

THE    BLACKEST    BLOT    IN    THAT    DARK    YEAR. 

Though  the  short  daylight  was  fast  merging  into 
the  fay-light  of  the  rising  moon,  on  the  evening 
of  the  clay  immediately  following  the  Donra 
meeting,  it  was  still  early  when  Percy  Pitzgerald 
bade  nnwillinf,^  "  Good  nidit "  to  the  old  Earl. 

Lord  Blankshire's  aristocratic  soul  had  been 
sorely  tried  by  yesterday's  proceedings.  He  was 
shocked  that  there  could  be  such  lusits  natiorce 
as  lady  delegates,  and  much  perturbed  in  mind  as 
to  how  men  could  legally  silence  these  "  fair 
special  pleaders."  All  the  afternoon  Percy  had 
been  with  his  grand-uncle,  endeavouring  to  calm 
his  excitement,  and  draw  his  thoughts  from  these 
two  specially  irritating  facts — that  "  the  ladies  "  had 
outwitted  the  law ;    and  that,  when  he   had  for- 
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bidden  their  holding  a  meeting  at  Killballymac- 
taggart,  they  had  actually  ventured  to  meet  under 
the  shadow  of  his  ancestral  home. 

The  old  man's  thoughts  were  so  occupied  with 
the  insults  to  his  position  and  infringement  of 
privileges,  that  there  was  no  room  left  for  any 
other  feeling.  He  was  most  disgusted  at  the 
diatribes  of  these  unladylike  ladies,  but  never  for 
a  moment  imagined  their  wicked  words  could 
materially  injure  him  or  his.  Having  become 
accustomed  to  the  discordant  flourishes  of  seditious 
speech,  he  considered  the  lady  Land-Leaguers' 
hysterical  heroics  more  unseemly  than  killing. 

Even  Percy,  who  saw  clearly  the  thin  crust  of 
social  proprieties  crumbling  at  each  fresh  shock  of 
the  revolutionary  volcano,  felt  no  special  premon- 
ition after  the  Doura  speeches.  He  was  aware  of 
being,  as  a  representative  of  an  obnoxious  class,  in 
disfavour ;  but,  unaware  of  special  personal  spite, 
was  more  keenly  alive  to  the  effect  these  Land 
League  splenetic  verbosities  had  on  the  venerable 
head  of  his  house,  than  apprehensive  of  how  they 
might  concern  himself. 

The    Earl  had   been    ninety  -  four  on    his   last 
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birthday ;  and  after  ninety-four,  be  the  spirit  ever 
so  active,  flesh  is  frail,  and  Percy  saw  with  concern 
that  the  last  few  weeks'  anxieties  had  much  ex- 
hausted the  old  man.  More  than  once  he  had 
noticed  the  feeble  pulsations  in  the  knotted  veins, 
and  on  this  evening  fancied  the  Earl  specially 
infirm — fancied  that  this  last  irritation  shook  the 
few  remaining  sands  in  the  glass,  that  the  measure 
of  his  days  was  run  out,  the  last  ebb  of  life  at 
hand. 

Seeing  and  feeling  thus,  Percy,  loath  to  leave 
the  old  man  alone  with  his  troubles,  dawdled  on 
till  a  later  hour  than  usual.  He  would  have  re- 
mained to  dinner,  only  that  he  knew  his  wife 
would  be  uneasy,  and  at  last  talked  of  sending 
a  messenger  to  her  and  remaining  all  night  at 
Ballykillbegs.  But  the  Earl  pooh-poohed  this 
last  idea ;  he  was  very  w^ell  accustomed  to  be 
alone,  and  Mary  must  on  no  account  be  made 
anxious. 

"  If  you  remain  all  night,  she  will  imagine  I 
am  ill — dying — women  are  so  fanciful,  and  really 
there  is  nothing  to  make  a  fuss  about ;  an  old 
fellow  like  me  being  cranky  and  that  sort  of  thing, 
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is  no  reason  a  nice  young  woman  like  her  should 
be  worried.  My  dear  fellow,  your  wife  is  an 
exceptionally  nice  girl,  very  sensible  and  devoted 
to  you :  take  care  never  to  give  her  an  hour's 
anxiety  which  can  be  avoided.  Anxiety  ruins  a 
woman's  complexion,  takes  the  colour  out  of  their 
eyes,  plays  the  deuce  with  their  good  looks,  and 
really,  in  your  wife's  position,  it  is  essential  she 
should  preserve  her  good  looks  as  long  as  possible. 
The  Countesses  of  Blankshire  have  always  been 
beauties.  And  though,  of  course,  I  cannot  live  to 
see  your  nice  wife  a  countess,  I  like  to  think  the 
next  countess  will  do  us  credit — show  we  Blank- 
shires  know  how  to  select  a  wife,  and,  as  usual, 
appreciate   a  pretty  woman." 

After  this  speech,  Percy  thought,  if  he  was  to 
go  home,  the  sooner  he  started  the  better.  Pro- 
mising to  bring  Mary  over  in  the  morning,  he 
prepared  to  depart.  As  he  left  the  room,  the  Earl 
called  him  back,  and  said — 

"  Better  bring  the  heir  also — and — what  do 
you  think  of  all  spending  the  Christmas  with  me  ? 
I  am  not  likely  to  be  many  more  Christmases  at 
Ballykillbegs,   and — and — I   think  I  should  like 
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to   see  you  —  the  heir  —  at  home  here  before  I 

go." 

This  was  an  unexpected  invitation. 

The  Earl  occasionally  entertained  guests  in  a 
stilted  formal  manner ;  but  a  baby  had  never  been 
included  in  the  list,  and  a  nursery  at  Bally  kill - 
begs,  Percy  well  knew,  would  be  a  startling  inno- 
vation in  the  routine  of  that  house.  He  was 
startled  and  surprised.  Startled,  because  this 
unusual  geniality  strengthened  his  suspicion  that 
the  old  man  felt  more  broken  than  he  chose  to 
admit ;  surprised,  because  he  had  not  believed  the 
old  man  capable  of  the  affection  the  words,  and 
the  tone  more  than  the  halting  words,  expressed. 

Coming  back  to  where  the  Earl  stood  by  the 
fire,  Percy  expressed  the  pleasure  he  felt  at  his 
kindness,  and  said  he  was  sure  Mary  would  be 
delighted  to  do  anything  he  pleased,  and  that  she 
and  the  boy  should  come  over  in  the  morning  and 
thank  him  in  person  for  the  invitation. 

Then,  shaking  his  aged  relative  warmly  by  the 
hand,  Percy  said  good  night,  leaving  him,  even 
more  unwillingly  after  this  recent  show  of  feeling, 
to  his  lonely  reflections. 
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Never  before  had  Percy  felt  drawn  to  the  old 
man  as  he  did  this  evening ;  never  before  did 
he  so  unwillingly  leave  Ballykillbegs.  As  he 
mounted  his  horse  he  looked  at  the  yard  clock, 
and  seeing  it  was  past  his  usual  time,  determined 
to  ride  quickly. 

Both  horse  and  rider  knew  every  inch  of  ground 
between  Ballykillbegs  and  Elmgrove,  and  went 
swiftly  across  the  wade  lawn,  over  which  the  moon 
shone,  casting  weird  shadows  from  the  giant  arms 
of  the  aoed  and  now  leafless  trees. 

The  strong  contrast  between  moonlight  and 
shadow  was  perplexing,  and  one  less  familiar  with 
the  way  would  have  ridden  slower ;  but  if  need- 
ful, Percy  Fitzgerald  would  have  ridden  blindfold, 
and  trusted  his  gallant  grey  to  carry  him  safely 
home  from  Ballykillbegs. 

He  had  plenty  to  think  of, — the  Earl's  look  and 
last  words  were  very  present  with  him  as  he 
rode.  A  fact  that  he  did  not  often  dwell  upon 
thrilled  through  him.  Ere  long  he  would  be  master 
of  the  castle  he  had  just  left :  he  would  shortly 
have  the  position,  wealth,  and  power  that  the  Earl 
was  fast  leaving  behind  him.      He  thought  pity- 
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ingly  of  the  lonely  old  man,  with  regretful  sym- 
pathy of  the  dreary  waste  his  life  had  been,  of  his 
many  misused  opportunities,  unsatisfied  craving 
for  impossibilities,  and  abused  privileges.  And 
then  he  wondered  would  time,  when  it  lay  behind 
him  at  his  journey's  end,  show  such  a  sterile 
wilderness,  marked  only  by  sign -posts  of  petty 
aims,  large  prejudices,  and   small  sins  ? 

When  he  came  to  stand,  where  his  aged  relative 
now  did,  on  the  brink  of  that  great  eternity,  how 
would  his  life-work  look  ? 

When  the  pages  of  his  book  of  life  were  closed, 
and  finis  written,  would  that  record  show  his  life 
one  long  mistake  ?  that  the  bauble  possessions 
were  only  a  miserable  irritation,  a  series  of  vain- 
glorious exultations  and  degrading  pin-prickings 
— a  waste  of  talents,  that  left  him  at  the  last 
stranded — a  man  who  had  worn  out  all  life's 
pleasures  and  gathered  no  pleasant  recollections, 
no  feeling  of  having  been  a  blessing  to  his  genera- 
tion— a  man  who  had  nothing  to  look  back  upon 
but  regrets — nothing  in  the  present  but  an  awful 
loneliness  ? 

As  the  young  man  came  to  this  last  supposition, 
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he  smiled.  A  vision  of  his  home — sweet  word, 
embodiment  of  pleasant  thoughts,  wife,  chQd,  hap- 
piness ! — stirred  the  deeper  waters  of  his  soul ;  and 
he  knew  that,  come  what  would,  his  last  days 
could  never  be  like  the  Earl's — his  sweet  wife, 
his  child,  his  fuller  life  and  larger  sympathies, 
would  stand  between  and  save  him  from  such  a 
bitterness. 

Thus  thinking,  he  rode  faster,  anxious  to  again 
taste  of  the  pure  sympathy  of  his  wife's  lips — to 
see  his  little  son — to  be — safe  at  home. 

As  he  came  to  the  bottom  of  the  lawn  he  gjot 
on  to  the  avenue,  which  here  wound  through  ever- 
greens, so  thick  that  the  road  was  almost  like  a 
tunnel  between  the  castle  lawn  and  the  open  fields 
beyond. 

These  open  fields  were  called  the  Eace-course, 
and  stretched  a  good  distance :  they  were  sparsely 
planted,  and  across  them  was  the  shortest  way  to 
Elmgrove.  The  Ballykillbegs  races  were  annu- 
ally held  here,  and  here  Percy  and  his  plucky 
grey  had  many  ^  times  galloped.  Now,  as  Percy 
left  the  lawn  and  came  on  to  the  avenue,  he  never 
drew  rein,  but  galloped  on  the  frosty  road  as  he 
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had  done  across  the  grass.  It  was  black  as  a 
wolf's  throat  under  those  laurels ;  but  Greystones 
and  his  rider  knew  no  fear,  and  both  were  im- 
patient to  get  home. 

Suddenly  the  horse  threw  himself  on  his 
haunches.  A  less  knowing  animal  would  have 
fallen  headlong,  a  more  inexperienced  horsemen 
come  to  grief  at  the  shock.  As  it  was,  the  check 
was  only  for  an  instant.  With  mutual  prescience 
of  danger,  horse  and  rider  drew  themselves  to- 
gether and  cleared  the  obstacle  that  barred  their 
way.  To  the  right,  the  left,  behind,  overhead,  the 
growth  of  evergreens  formed  dense  blackness ;  and 
here  a  gate — never  closed  except  in  the  short 
summer  nights  when  sheep  were  left  out  on  the 
Eace-course — was  placed. 

Intuitively  horse  and  rider  knew  this  gate  was 
now  shut,  and  the  latter  recooiiised  the  closed  irate 
meant  mischief. 

It  was  but  a  second's  delay,  an  equally  swift 
thought.  As  the  horse  rose  to  the  gate,  the 
rider's  right  hand  sought  his  constant  companion, 
a  revolver. 

At  that  instant  a  flash  from  the  left-hand  side 
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attracted  Percy's  quick  eyes.  Turning  in  his  saddle, 
he  fired  in  that  direction,  then  throwing  himself 
flat  on  his  horse's  neck,  galloped  to  where  the 
white  moonlight  gleamed  in  the  open  space  beyond. 
Two  shots  rang  through  the  still  air  as  the  terrified 
horse  went  straight  ahead  out  of  the  dark,  off  the 
road,  across  the  white  field. 

Thud,  thud,  thud,  rang  the  iron  hoofs  on  the 
frost-bound  turf. 

Presently  the  pace  slackened,  and  the  sensible 
brute  stood  stock  still — stood,  missing  the  guidance 
of  his  master's  hand,  and  wondering  at  that  some- 
thing unusual  dragging  at  the  rein  and  stirrup. 

The  horse  stood  under  the  deep  shadow  of  a 
leafless  but  well-grown  oak  —  a  spot  where  his 
master  often  paused  after  a  breathing  gallop,  and 
where  he  had  once  come  in  victor  after  a  hard- 
contested  race. 

Then  Greystones  had  brought  home  an  exultant 
master  half  a  length  in  advance  of  a  distinguished 
opponent,  and  now 

With  instinct  akin  to  reason  the  clever  horse 
had  checked  his  headlong  career,  because  he  missed 
the  guidance  of  his  master's  hand,  the  pressure  of 
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his  knees,  and  knew  that  something  was  amiss. 
The  horse  stood  panting  from  want  of  breath  and 
fear,  his  head  drooping  with  the  pressure  on  his 
rein,  the  grey  muzzle  sniffing  nervously  at  the 
somethinfT  the  ihiu^  of  dread,  weighinoj  so  un- 
pleasantly  on  the  stirrup,  resting  so  strangely 
against  his  side  and  on   the  ground. 

As  the  frightened  horse  sniffed,  he  trembled  in 
every  limb.  He  snorted,  then  sniffed  again — 
sniffed  and  snorted  alternately,  vainly  endeavour- 
ing to  comprehend  what  this  mysterious  thing 
could  be,  hanging  so  heavily,  and  so  awkwardly 
entangled  in  his  reins,  that  even  now  it  drew  his 
head  earthward.  In  an  agony  of  horrible  fear, 
the  brute  shook  all  over ;  the  black  sweat  broke 
out,  staining  his  hea^dng  flanks,  and  his  eyes 
rolled  in  piteous  distress.  Terrified  though  he 
was,  the  wise  horse  never  moved  a  foot,  but 
stood  patiently  over  his  master.  Stillness 
reigned  all  around,  and  at  last,  conquering  ner- 
vousness, the  favourite  horse  ventured  to  lick 
the  cold  hand  that  held  the  rein — a  hand  that 
never  before  had  failed  to  acknowledge  such  caress. 

Again  and  again  Greystones  touched  that  cold 
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hand,  until,  growing  chilled  by  the  frost,  helpless 
in  this  difficulty,  and  dismayed  in  his  loneliness, 
the  poor  brute  whinnied.  A  second  and  a  third 
time  he  gave  voice  to  his  distress,  never  lifting  a 
foot  for  fear  of  hurting  the  loved  master  lying 
helpless  by  his  side. 

We  must  now  return  to  Ballykillbegs. 

Percy  had  not  been  imagining  when  he  thought 
the  Earl  more  than  usually  exhausted.  The  Earl 
did  feel  depressed,  and  had  been  as  unwilling  to 
part  with  Percy  as  Percy  had  been  to  leave  him. 

For  all  his  ninety-four  years.  Lord  Blankshire 
had  nursed  a  family  pride,  and  on  these  principles 
had  ever  cherished  a  belief  in,  and  had  hereditary 
affection  for,  his  heir. 

Eecent  events  having  shattered  the  conven- 
tional crust  coveriug  the  old  man's  humanities,  he 
had  lately  been  drawn  to  Percy  with  a  stronger 
feeling  than  hereditary  ties.  Proud  of  the  young 
man's  vigour,  moral,  mental,  and  physical  superior- 
ities, he  rejoiced  in  them  as  family  blessings,  and 
loved  their  possessor  with  as  strong  an  affection  as 
his  starved  heart  was  capable  of  feeling. 
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Feeling  premonitions  that  the  prolonged  spell 
of  his  life  was  about  to  end,  the  Earl  was  glad 
to  know  his  heir  was  a  better  man  than  he. 
Lonely,  disappointed,  saddened  at  the  glories 
shorn  from  the  only  love  he  had  known — "  posi- 
tion " — and  too  habituated  to  a  loveless  life  to 
divulge  such  late-born  weaknesses,  and  admit  he 
craved  for  human  love,  yet  as  he  faced  the  end 
human  nature  yearned  for  the  comfort  of  family 
affection. 

His  invitation  for  the  Elmgrove  party  to 
spend  their  Christmas  with  him  was  no  well- 
considered  thought,  but  just  the  cry  of  his  heart 
— a  cry  that  would  not  be  stifled,  as  he  saw  his 
heir  go  out  from  his  presence  in  all  the  beauty 
and  vigour  of  his  prime,  leaving  him  to  eat  out 
his  heart  alone  in  this  solitary  empty  home. 

When  at  last  Percy  said  "  Good-bye,"  the  old 
man  had  restlessly  wandered  to  the  window.  He 
did  not  go  there  premeditately  to  watch  his  grand- 
nephew's  departure  ;  though  his  absent  eyes  caught 
and  followed  the  young  man's  figure,  as,  phantom- 
like, he  on  his  grey  horse  sped  across  the  lawn. 

The  Earl  felt  weak,  worn,  sinking.      He  thought 
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lie  was  dying,  and  his  mind  was  pregnant  with 
involved  thoiicrhts — thoughts  that  somehow  were 
too  big  for  his  will  to  control :  which  he  could 
neither  regulate,  grasp,  nor  confine  within  con- 
ventional bounds.  Dreams  of  undefined  future 
responsibilities,  vague  presentiments  of  impending 
evils,  a  thousand  incongruous  memories,  hopes,  re- 
grets, fragments  of  impotent  desires,  he  knew  not 
what,  whirled  through  his  brain  and  swelled  his 
soul,  until  the  weakness  of  body  ceased  to  be  a 
present  hindrance,  and,  lifted  out  of  the  weak 
flesh,  mind  became  instinctive  with  feeling. 

So  long  as  Percy  remained  in  view,  the  impres- 
sion of  his  sterling  worth  was  vividly  present  with 
the  Earl.  Then,  as  his  shadow  disappeared,  the 
idea  of  the  irreparable  loss  he  would  be,  were 
any  accident  to  happen,  suddenly  galvanised  the 
watcher. 

All  was  still  outside ;  the  night  was  calm,  full 
of  the  frost  king's  beauty — a  time  when  the 
keen  air  carried  sound  a  great  distance.  The 
horse  and  his  rider  were  soon  lost  to  sight  in  the 
weird  shadows ;  but  the  sound  of  the  horse's  feet 
still  struck  on  his  ear,  echoed  in  his  heart,  while 
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he  gazed  vacantly  on  the  spot  where  Percy's  figure 
had  last  crossed  his  vision. 

As  the  old  man  stared  into  space,  with  a  light- 
ning flash  his  whole  life  was  revealed  to  him. 

It  was  as  if,  out  of  that  gloaming,  vain  regrets 
for  past  mistakes  shook  derisive  skeleton  fingers 
in  his  face.  In  a  moment  the  hollowness  of  all 
he  had  so  long  gloried  in  mocked  him,  and  for 
the  first  time  he  fully  realised  the  poorness  of 
that  paraphernalia  of  position  that  had  been  his 
lifelong  pride. 

As  retrospect  unrolled  the  panorama  of  his 
series  of  wasted  years,  their  barrenness  appalled 
him. 

Humiliated  to  the  heart's  core  by  these  unful- 
filled duties  staring  him  out  of  countenance,  the 
Earl  quickly  turned  from  such  grim  ghosts  to  that 
future  when  his  heir  would  fill  his  place,  do 
those  things  which  he  had  left  undone,  and  be 
altogether  more  worthy  than  he  had  been.  Then 
for  a  few  fleeting  seconds  the  old  man  dreamed 
pleasant  dreams,  which  quite  translated  him  from 
his  gloomy  present  to  a  brilliant  future — to  a  time 
when  the  Blankshires  would  hold  an  honourable 
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"  position,"  and  be  the  bright  particular  stars,  not 
only  of  their  own  county,  but  of  Ireland.  For  a 
very  brief  space  of  time.  Lord  Blankshire  enjoyed 
a  semi-conscious  ecstasy. 

Suddenly,  as  if  transfixed  by  an  electric'  cur- 
rent, the  Earl  started,  and  then  stood  still,  with 
an  awful  intentness  written  on  every  line  of  his 
white  face. 

What  was  it  ? 

Outside  all  remained  white,  still,  and  yet  in 
that  instant  the  cold  sweat  beaded  his  wrinkled 
brow.  A  film  suddenly  darkened  his  starting- 
eyes,  as  a  something,  he  knew  not  what,  of  horror, 
recalled  his  almost  enfranchised  spirit  back  from 
realms  of  bliss,  shattering  fairy  dreams,  and 
forcino-    thouoht     earthward     to    the    most    drear 

o  o 

present. 

What  was  it  ?     What  could  it  be  ? 

Behind  him,  as  he  stood,  loomed  the  library, 
where  the  glow  of  a  flickering  fire  intensified, 
rather  than  illuminated,  the  darkness  of  the  large 
room.  Here  all  was  still,  empty,  deserted,  dead. 
The  old  man  felt  helpless,  alone — awfully  alone — 
and  death  at  hand. 
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Outside,  as  each  pulse-throb  weakened  at  his 
heart,  the  white  world  grew  more  ghastly  to  his 
eyes ;  the  bared  arms  of  the  great  trees,  raised 
heavenwards,  seemed  impotently  appealing  for 
omnipotent  aid  ;  the  world  was  emptied  of 
humanity,  and  only  these  lower  creations  re- 
mained with   him  in  his  extremity. 

What  was  it  ?     What  could  it  be  ? 

The  darkened  room  was  empty ;  the  glistering 
lawn,  bejewelled  in  the  moonlight,  beautiful  but 
wraith-like.  Xothing  human  seemed  near,  as  the 
great  horror  which  possessed  him  set  every  nerve 
at  tension. 

It  was  only  an  instant.  Then,  like  a  trained 
war-horse  scenting  the  distant  fray,  the  old  man 
threw  up  his  head  and  listened.  Forcing  poor 
trembling  nature  to  conquer  the  weakness  of 
decayed  strength,  concentrating  every  sense,  he 
listened — listened  and  heard  sounds,  that  all  but 
stilled  the  feeble  beatings  of  his  heart. 

Through  the  glory  of  the  white  night  the  Earl 
heard  a  knell  of  doom — a  shot.  He  heard,  and 
in  a  breathless  agony  counted  one,  two,  three,  four 
distinct  reports,  fired  in  rapid  succession.     He  also 
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heard  the  thud  of  the  iron-shod  hoofs,  and  knew 
them  to  be  Greystones',  ringing  their  alarm  on  the 
frozen  ground. 

With  a  choking  gasp  the  old  man  turned  from 
the  window  and  blindly  staggered  to  the  door, 
which  his  trembling  hands  could  scarcely  open. 
Then,  in  a  hoarse  shrill  voice,  almost  inarticulate 
with  mortal  anguish,  he  cried  aloud  for  help. 

For  several  weeks  police  had  been  quartered 
in  the  castle.  Indeed,  so  careful  was  the  Execu- 
tive of  the  Earl's  safety,  that  a  constable  usually 
guarded  the  Ballykillbegs  front  door.  The  Earl 
had  writhed  under  this  infliction,  considering  the 
constable's  presence  highly  indecorous ;  but  fling- 
ing open  the  wide  door,  it  was  to  this  official  he 
now  called  for  help. 

"  Constable,  quick,  quick !  There  is  murder 
done — down  in  the  laurel-grove  !  " 

The  haggard  staggering  old  man  shrieked  his 
words ;  and  the  constable  for  a  moment  stared, 
bewildered  at  the  white  scared  face  and  anguished 
eyes  of  the  peer. 

He  thought  the  Earl  mad.  Xo  sound  had 
penetrated  to  the  stone  hall  where  he  kept  guard, 
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and  the  person  whose  safety  he  was  answerable 
for  stood  before  him,  untouched  in  body,  but 
evidently  gone  in  mind. 

As  the  policeman  stood,  the  Earl  impatiently 
reiterated  his  wild  assertion,  peremptorily  ordering 
the  guard  to  hurry  to  the  laurels.  So  imperative 
and  insistent,  though  incoherent,  was  the  Earl,  that 
ere  iive  minutes  had  elapsed  men  were  hurrying 
to  the  spot  he  indicated. 

And  after  them,  alike  regardless  of  lurking 
murderer,  biting  frost,  and  the  infirmities  of  his 
many  years,  tottered  the  Earl. 

No  one  noticed  his  leaving  the  house ;  no 
one  saw  that  he  followed  the  men  hurrying 
across  the  glistering  lawn.  The  old  man's  brain 
was  numb  with  awe ;  his  heart  fluttered  wildly, 
as  with  difficulty  his  iron  will  forced  his  feeble 
limbs  to  move  on,  on,  to  where  he  knew  those 
shots  had  been  fired.  He  was  quite  unconscious 
that  his  head  was  uncovered,  that  his  scant 
white  hairs  were  exposed  to  the  keen  chill  night. 
Poor  old  man  !  he  was  unconscious  of  all  but  a 
devouring  anxiety, — an  anxiety  so  intense,  that 
he  who  had  not  for  many  years  walked  a  hun- 
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dred  yards  from  bis  door  without  attendants,  now, 
overmastering  nature's  debility,  toiled  in  the  wake 
of  the  reconnoitring  party,  who,  all  unaware  of 
his  undreamed-of  exertions,  sped  across  the  lawn 
to  the  laurels. 

Here  all  was  dark,  obliging  the  search-party  to 
move  slowly — feeling  their  way,  in  fact,  until  they 
stumbled  against  the  closed  gate. 

Until  then  they  had  not  seen  or  heard  any- 
thino-  corroborative  of  the  Earl's  alarm.  But  this 
closed  gate  arousing  suspicion,  sharpened  their 
perceptive  faculties.  Pausing,  they  listened  in- 
tently. Xo  sound  other  than  the  stifled  respira- 
tion of  their  own  breathing,  the  dropping  of  a 
rotten  twig,  the  distant  screech  of  an  owl,  and  the 
lapping  of  the  little  stream  by  their  side,  broke  the 
stillness  of  the  gloomy  spot. 

On  each  side  the  laurel  walls  felt  impenetrable. 
Opening  the  gate,  they  pressed  onward,  found 
a  hat ;  and  beyond,  just  where  the  moonbeams 
met  the  shadow  of  Cimmerian  darkness,  saw  some- 
thing sparkling  on  the  ground. 

This  was  a  revolver.  Lifting  it,  Constable 
Brien  looked  keenly  all  around.      It  might  have 
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dropped  from  the  shining  moon,  for  all  the  sign  of 
living  person  he  could  see.  Except  themselves, 
five  men,  standing;  at  fault,  all  knowing  mischief 
had  been  done,  there  was  nobody  in  view. 

Behind  them,  in  the  dark  shelter  of  the  laurels, 
there  was  cover  for  an  army  of  moonlighters,  a 
hundred  chances  of  escape  for  any  murderer,  before 
the  sleuth-hounds  of  the  law  could  track  him  out. 

Before  them  lay  the  race-course,  on  which  the 
moon  shone  bright.  Across  it,  liere  and  there,  fell 
the  long  shadows  of  skeleton  trees,  any  one  of 
which  might  hide  an  evil-doer. 

With  bated  breath,  and  pulse  beating  quick 
from  the  pace  at  which  they  had  come,  the  men 
stood  looking  around. 

The  bared  limbs  of  those  silent  trees,  the  deep 
shadows,  the  shining  stars,  the  frozen  ground,  were 
all  mute, — dumb  witnesses  of  whatever  had  oc- 
curred ;  and  here,  probably,  some  tragedy  had 
happened   within  the  last  half -hour. 

Did  no  clue  remain  ?  Constable  Brien  stooped 
to  examine  the  ground,  where  presently  he  saw  and 
followed  a  track.  The  ground  was  hard ;  but  tell- 
tale rings  remained,  where  the  horse's  iron  shoes 
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had  brushed  the  light  white  frost  from  the  avenue. 
Constable  Brien  followed  this  Indian  trail,  and 
the  other  men  followed  him.  Straight  across  the 
field,  right  to  the  crest  of  the  hill  they  went,  and 
then  paused  to  peer  down  into  the  valley,  where 
Elmgrove  lay,  to  look  and  to  listen.  They  saw 
the  town  lying  in  the  distance,  with  its  many 
lights  reflected  in  the  bay.  They  heard  the  hum 
of  life  from  there  ;  but  here,  on  the  hill-top,  nobody 
seemed  moving. 

All  was  calm  and  still.  The  stars  above  twinkled, 
and  the  lights  in  the  distant  town  sparkled,  while 
the  hum  of  its  busy  stir  just  reached  the  ear.  As 
the  constable  stood  a  moment  scanning  the  white 
landscape,  another  sound  caught  his  attention. 
This  was  Greystones'  cry  of  distress. 

Another  minute,  and  Constable  Brien  stood 
by  the  horse's  side,  where  the  others  quickly 
joined  him. 

Carefully  they  lifted  the  figure  that  huddled 
there,  partly  on  the  ground,  partly  leaning  against 
the  patient  horse,  with  foot  entangled  in  the 
stirrup,  and  chill  fingers  stiffening  on  the  dangling 
rein.      Carrying    their    unconscious    burden    from 
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beneath  the  shadow  of  the  tree,  they  laid  him 
where  the  wan  moonbeams  fell  full  upon  the 
ghastly  face.  Looking  down  upon  him  as  he  lay, 
they  saw,  drop  by  drop,  something  dark  ooze 
from  behind  his  ear, — a  crimson  horror,  which, 
falling  one  by  one  like  sands  of  time,  stained  the 
earth — stained  the  earth,  the  natural  greed  for 
which  had  suggested  the  idea  to  the  National  agi- 
tator ;  a  greed  which,  moving  the  Irishman's  heart, 
had  nerved  weak  dupes  to  do  this  wickedness. 

The  men  carefully  examined  what  they  had 
found,  and  then  gravely  looked  at  each  other. 
They  stood  on  the  hill-top,  which  overlooked  a 
wide  stretch  of  fair  demesne,  to  which  they  knew 
this  unconscious  man  was  heir.  Knowing  him, 
they  were  appalled  by  the  mischief  done  by  this 
agrarian  outrage. 

Again  they  stooped  over  and  examined  the 
prostrate  figure,  and  then  again  looked  with  seri- 
ous eyes  down  the  hill, — down  the  hill,  up  the 
white  face  of  which,  at  this  moment,  seemed  to 
come  the  apparition  of  an  avenger  —  an  appa- 
rition which  took  the  form  of  an  old  man,  who 
staggered  as  he  came  towards  them. 
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When  Constable  Brien  recognised  this  figure 
as  Lord  Blankshire,  he  advanced  to  meet  him, 
respectfully  endeavouring  to  prevent  his  lordship 
from  looking  on  what  they  had  found. 

But,  peremptorily  waving  aside  the  man  who 
tried  to  bar  his  way,  the  Earl  pressed  forward, 
until  he  saw  with  his  own  eyes  what  it  was 
those  men  stood  looking  silently  down  upon. 

As  the  Earl  approached,  the  men  turned 
their  heads  aside,  —  they  would  not  look  on 
his  despair  when  he  first  recognised  what  they 
had  found. 

For  a  full  minute  the  old  man  stared  with  wide- 
open  horrified  eyes  on  that  still,  ghastly  face. 
Then  he  turned,  and,  with  an  awful  sob  in  his 
feeble  breath,  incoherently  exclaimed — 

"Bring  it  —  bring  him  home  quickly — home 
to  Ballykillbegs." 

The  old  man  stared  vacantly,  as  with  tender 
care  the  men  took  off  their  coats  and  improvised 
a  hammock,  into  which  they  lifted  Percy  Fitz- 
gerald's unconscious  form.  Then  with  super- 
human will,  conquering  weakness  and  emotion, 
the     stricken     autocrat,    collecting    his     stunned 
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senses,  issued  orders  for  one  of  the  men  to  mount 
the  horse  and  ride  for  the  doctor. 

Then  turninsj,  the  Earl  drao-rred  his  leaden  feet 
after  those  who,  in  obedience  to  his  will,  were 
carrying  his  heir  back  to  Ballykillbegs. 

As  Lord  Blankshire  crept  after  the  men  who 
carried  that  dismal  burden,  his  reeling  brain 
vainly  endeavoured  to  grasp  all  the  incidents,  to 
gauge  the  extent  of  this  catastrophe.  His  own 
spent  life,  the  distracted  country,  the  young  wife, 
the  heir.  He  shivered  as  he  thought  of  Mary, 
and  sighed  as  he  remembered  the  baby.  The 
wife  must  even  now  be  anxiously  looking  for 
her  husband.  Eecollecting  Mary's  love  for  her 
husband,  a  great  pity  filled  his  soul,  which  for  the 
time  overmastered  every  other  feeling.  She  must 
be  told  of  this  melancholy  business,  and  who  so 
fit  as  he  to  bring  the  poor  wife  to  the  bedside 
of  her  still  breathing  husband  ?  Despite  the 
entreaties  of  his  anxious  servants,  the  Earl  or- 
dered the  carriage,  and  went  himself  to  Elmgrove. 

Mary  had  been  long  on  the  watch  for  her 
husband.  He  had  promised  to  be  early.  At 
five  o'clock  she  had  had  tea  and  baby  awaiting 
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him  in  the  library,  as  it  was  thus  he  best  liked 
to  be  welcomed  home. 

The  tea  had  long  since  been  cleared  away, 
nurse  had  carried  baby  to  the  nursery,  where  he 
was  now  snug  in  his  little  crib.  But  Mary  sat 
by  the  fire  waiting,  waiting  and  wondering  at  her 
husband's  delay.  Long  since  the  servant  had 
pulled  the  curtains,  poked  up  the  fire,  lit  the 
candles,  and  rung  the  dressing-bell  for  their  late 
dinner.  Mary  had  heard  but  did  not  attend  to  this 
dressing-bell.  When  Percy  came  there  would  be 
time  enough  for  her  to  change  her  gown.  Look- 
ing at  her  watch,  she  found  it  was  half-past 
seven.  Percy  ought  not  to  be  so  late  as  this — 
at  least  not  now, — she  had  begged  him  to  be 
careful.  He  had  promised  to  be  early.  More 
than  a  little  anxious,  she  had  just  risen  to  lift 
the  curtain  and  look  out  on  the  night,  when  the 
sound  of  rapidly  approaching  wheels  caught  her 
ear.  Percy  had  ridden,  who  could  this  be  ?  In 
va^ne  alarm,  she  advanced  to  the  door  of  the 
room,  and  stood  there  waiting. 

In  less  then  three  minutes  the  room  door 
opened,  and   the  Earl   came   in.     At   this   appa- 
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rition  Mary's  eyes  expanded  with  unreasoning 
terror.  * 

With  clasped  hands  she  stood  before  him,  and 
gazed  at  his  distrait  looks,  ghastly  colour,  and 
trembling  lips — lips  that  failed  to  utter  tlie  syl- 
lables he  tried  to  speak. 

There  was  no  need  of  words  for  Mary  to  know 
something  terrible  had  occurred,  as  the  Earl's 
comincf  to  her  and  his  wild  looks  were  evidences 
of  trouble.  As  she  looked  at  him  her  heart  grew 
leaden,  her  brain  numb.  She  had  no  tongue  to 
question,  and  only  understood  from  his  words  that 
she  was  to  go  with  him. 

In  a  daze  she  wrapped  the  cloak  they  brought 
round  her,  and  went  swiftly  to  the  w^aiting 
carriage. 

The  Earl  had  sent  for  the  boy,  whom  the  fright- 
ened nurse  now  brought,  rolled  in  the  blanket  of 
his  crib.  Taking  the  child  in  his  trembling  un- 
accustomed arms,  the  old  man  followed  Mary  into 
the  carriage. 

Absorbed  with  apprehension,  ^fary  never  spoke. 
She  did  not  even  seem  aware  of  the  baby's  pres- 
ence, nor  of  the  Earl's  unwonted  tenderness. 
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At  half-past  eight  they  reached  Ballykillbegs, 
where  the  door  stood  open,  the  police  standing 
aside,  and  the  housekeeper,  with  other  servants, 
grouped  in  the  hall.  As  the  carriage  stopped, 
Dr  Tom  Browne  assisted  Mary  into  the  house, 
and  led  her  silently  to  the  library.  The  house- 
keeper took  possession  of  the  baby,  while  the 
Earl  followed  Mary  to  the  library.  As  soon  as 
they  were  inside,  the  doctor  turned  and  closed 
the  door. 

In  some  Eastern  countries  closing  the  door  of 
a  house  where  one  lies  ill  is  a  sign  all  is  over, 
and  that  there  is  death  in  that  house.  The  clos- 
ing of  that  door  was  a  shutting  out  of  hope,  a 
shutting  in  of  unspeakable  affliction.  Dr  Tom 
Browne  was  Mrs  Eitzgerald's  near  relative,  a  lov- 
ing cousin,  who,  with  all  the  tenderness  of  a  sym- 
pathetic nature,  told  her  the  sun  of  her  husband's 
earthly  career  had  set. 

Eememberiugr  that  the  sudden  extinction  of  life, 
in  the  effulgent  heyday  of  youth  and  strength,  is 
ever  like  a  noonday  eclipse,  a  thing  of  incompre- 
hensible awfulness,  we  in  silent  sympathy  draw  a 
veil  over  all  that  passed  behind  that  closed  door. 
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"VVe  will  not  intrude  on  the  first  misery  of 
crushed  hearts — hearts  stunned  by  the  instant 
change  from  mid-day  sun  to  drear  night,  from 
effervescence  of  energetic  life  to  the  hush  of  the 
awful  death  -  chamber,  where  the  shadowing  of 
that  mysterious  angel  from  another  sphere  makes 
all  other  surroundings  dim,  ghostly,  unreal.  Look- 
ing out  from  that  chamber  the  world  appears 
cold,  drear,  empty.  The  present  is  horrible.  Be- 
yond it  paralysed  thought  does  not  travel.  Eeason 
does  not  perceive  the  overcasting  horror  is  but  a 
fleeting  cloud ;  that  while  we  are  awestruck 
by  surrounding  blackness  the  sun  still  shines — 
shines  on  others,  will  shine  again  on  us — and — 
shines  on  our  blessed  dead  for  ever ! 
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CHAPTEE     XVIII. 

THE  EARL,  THE  WIDOW,  AND  THE  HEIR. 

Early  next  mornincy  Sir  John  O'Brien  arrived  at 
Ballykillbegs,  deeply  shocked  at  his  son-in-law's 
death,  anxious  for  his  daughter's  health,  and  sym- 
pathetic with  tlie  Earl,  who  requested  him  to 
make  all  necessary  arrangements  for  the  funeral. 

It  was  Saturday,  and  Sir  John  drove  in  to  Kill- 
ballymactaggart,  where  he  gave  several  orders,  all  of 
which  were  nullified  by  the  following  edict,  posted 
on  the  chapel  door,  on  Ballykillbegs  gate,  and  other 
places,  on  the  following  Sunday  morning : — 

"  Cursed  be  the  man  who  cuts  the  boards,  drives 
the  nails,  takes  hand,  act  or  part,  in  making  a 
coffin  for  the  tyrant  landlord !  Cursed  be  he  wlio 
drives  the  hearse,  hires  the  horses,  or  in  any  way 
assists   in   putting   such  carrion  in   holy  ground  I 
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Down  with  all  the  alien  landlords,  who  have  too 
long  Slicked  the  life-blood  of  our  people.  God 
save  Ireland  ! 

"RORY   OF   THE   HILLS." 

Mr  Fitzgerald's  funeral  was  boycotted.  Had  it 
been  those  dark  ages  when  priests  anathematised 
with  bell,  book,  and  candle,  the  isolation  of  the 
Blankshire  family  could  not  have  been  more 
complete. 

Ko  one  in  the  county  dare  assist,  or  express 
sympathy  with  them  in  their  present  aflSiction. 
Sir  John  was  shocked  and  amazed  at  this  new 
departure  in  Home  Eule  advocacy.  Hitherto 
Eoman  Catholic  and  Protestant,  landlord  and  ten- 
ants' funerals,  had  been  alike  treated  with  respect. 
That  death  wiped  out  minor  differences,  and  that 
by  the  grave  all  should  do  honour  to  the  dead,  was 
the  national  custom,  until  this  "  murder  guild " 
ordered  otherwise. 

Xow  no  man  dare  show  respect  or  sympathy, 
unless  prepared  to  pay  a  heavy  penalty,  and  share 
the  curse  of  the  murdered  man.  The  undertakers 
in  Killballymactaggart  refusing  to  supply  the  coffin, 
Sir  John  had  to  telegraph  for  all  that  was  needed  to 
VOL.  II.  E 
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Dublin ;  and  during  the  days  while  the  body  lay 
waiting  for  burial,  rumours  reached  the  police  that 
the  funeral  would  be  made  the  scene  of  a  ^N'ational- 
ist  demonstration. 

The  family,  dreading  unseemly  proceedings, 
determined  to  bury  their  dead  in  secret.  It  is 
impossible  to  write  all  the  minor  miseries  this  boy- 
cotting entailed.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  during 
the  weary  days  while  the  widow  watched  by  her 
dead,  she  had  ever  present  with  her  sorrow  the 
fear  that  desecration  might  be  offered  to  that  stark 
figure. 

Poor  Mary !  all  through  those  days  she  lived  in 
a  dream,  sat  tearless  by  her  dead  till  he  was  hidden 
from  her  eyes  in  a  stately  velvet-covered  coffin. 
When  with  shuddering  fingers  she  touched  its 
silver  escutcheons,  which  so  mockingly  reminded 
her  of  the  worldly  status  of  her  lost  one,  she 
wondered,  sadly,  what  was  the  use  of  all  this 
state,  which  could  not  even  secure  him  safe  con- 
voy to  God's  acre. 

At  last,  when  she  must,  she  left  him  in  his 
coffin  and  went  to  sit  by  her  sleeping  boy.  Poor 
widow  !  still  dry-eyed  she  listened,  while  a  few 
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true  friends  came  in,  lifted,  and  with  measured 
steps  carried  out  that  coffin. 

They  carried  it  out  at  twelve  o'clock  at  night, 
and,  surrounded  by  a  file  of  armed  men,  carried  it 
down  the  half-mile  of  avenue  to  the  old  church- 
yard. Here,  under  the  altar  of  the  old  church, 
was  the  Blankshire  vault. 

Had  this  vault  been  outside  the  church,  they 
would  scarce  have  ventured  to  bury  the  murdered 
man  amongst  the  family  dust;  but  here,  surely, 
fear,  if  not  respect,  would  keep  his  ashes  sacred. 

It  was  a  strangely  touching  funeral.  ISTo  pall- 
bearers, no  array  of  county  magnates,  no  gathering 
of  tenantry,  nobody  present — at  least  none  but 
those  who  loved  him  dearly,  and  sorrowed  for  him 
deeply,  and  their  military  guard.  He  was  carried 
to  the  grave  by  friends  and  near  relatives,  fol- 
lowed by  twenty  of  the  Eoyal  Irish  Constabulary, 
who  stood  around  them  in  the  church,  while  out- 
side a  company  of  the  Berkshire  Eegiment  guarded 
the  churchyard. 

It  was  a  cloudy  night,  and  the  fitful  wind 
howled  round  them  in  wintry  gusts  as  they 
marched,    while    the    lamps    in    the    old    church 
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flickered  feebly  as  they  entered  with  their 
burden. 

The  rector  was  an  old  man,  who  had  baptised 
Percy  Fitzgerald,  loved  and  watched  over  him 
as  a  son ;  who  had  lately  married  him,  and  now 
read  the  last  offices  over  him  with  solemn  yet 
broken  voice. 

"  I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life,  saith  the 
Lord ;  he  that  believeth  on  Me,  though  he  were 
dead,  yet  shall  he  live." 

Never  had  those  beautiful  words  of  promise 
gone  home  with  such  power  to  the  hearers  as  now, 
w^hen  read  by  that  sorrowing  old  man  in  that 
midnight   service. 

As  the  rector  went  on  with  the  service,  his 
voice  grew  stronger ;  lifted  out  of  himself,  it  was 
no  ordinary  reading,  'but  the  outpouring  of  a 
Christian  minister's  heart  rejoicing  in  the  sure 
promises  for  the  beloved  dead.  When  he  came 
to  the  words,  "  Earth  to  earth,  ashes  to  ashes,  dust 
to  dust ;  in  sure  and  certain  hope  of  the  resurrec- 
tion to  eternal  life,"  there  was  a  ring  of  triumph 
in  his  voice,  born  of  a  surety  beyond  hope,  that 
the  soul  of  the  dust  he  now  buried  was  rejoicing 
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in  an  everlasting  inheritance,  where  no  harm  could 
touch  him  for  evermore. 

Few  eyes  were  dry,  and  but  few  words  were 
spoken,  as  they  left  that  velvet-covered  silver- 
bound  casket  to  tarnish  and  moulder,  like  those 
others  that  stood  around,  while  they  with  sad 
faces  walked  back  to  Ballykillbegs. 

Lord  Blankshire  had  in  his  distress  turned  to 
Mary's  father  for  asistance.  Making  pitiable  pre- 
tence at  weighing  proposals  or  suggesting  plans, 
he  had  accepted  all  Sir  John's  arrangements  with 
impassiveness.  This  tractability,  in  strange  con- 
trast with  his  usual  imperativeness,  was  very 
affecting.  Indeed,  little  remained  of  the  Earl's 
old  didactic  and  punctilious  self.  He  seldom 
spoke,  but  seemed  always  on  the  watch, — bloodshot 
eyes  full  of  an  awful  eagerness  glared  from  sunken 
sockets,  and  each  day  his  face  grew  more  sharp 
and  ghastly. 

His  strength  was  fast  failing,  still  the  old 
man  made  heroic  efforts  to  maintain  Grandi- 
sonian  manners,  and  to  hide  mental  sufferings. 

The  O'Briens  had  not  harassed  him  or  Mary  by 
discussing  her  future  ;  but  they  had  decided,  when 
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the  funeral  was  over,  the  proper  place  for  the 
widow  would  be  her  father's  house. 

When  Lady  O'Brien  told  Mary  she  had  so 
arranged,  the  good  lady  was  surprised  to  find  her 
daughter  refuse  to  go  to  Meadowlees,  and  elected 
to  remain  at  Ballykillbegs. 

Here  indeed  was  a  complication.  What  would 
the  Earl  think  ?  Poor  old  man  !  he  always  shrank 
from  company,  and  now  was  ill  and  weak.  iNTo 
doubt,  like  the  forest  king,  he  would  like  to  hide 
the  throes  of  his  anguish  and  die  alone  in  his  lair. 

As  the  mother  looked  on  her  daughter,  her 
heart  ached,  and  she  thought  it  hard  to  coerce  her 
in  this  great  grief,  even  for  her  ultimate  comfort 
or  the  Earl's  convenience. 

During  all  these  eight  awful  days  Mary  had 
scarcely  spoken.  Incapacitated  from  a  continuity 
of  thought,  she  had  kept  no  count  of  time,  feeling 
only  a  dull  aching  void,  an  emptiness  of  life,  a 
strange  fear,  a  horrible  semi-existence,  through 
which  she  felt  a  blind  instinct,  that  the  one  spot 
on  earth  where  she  could  endure  her  present 
blighted  hopes,  was  the  spot  sacred  to  her 
murdered  love,'  Ballykillbegs. 
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In  her  utter  desolation  the  widow  had  neither 
thought  nor  planned.  In  this  her  desire,  her 
brain  had  not  reasoned,  nor  had  she  remembered 
in  her  sad  soul  ties  of  kindred  and  interest,  con- 
necting herself,  her  boy,  and  the  interminable 
vista  of  the  blank  future,  with  the  fast-running 
sands  of  the  Earl's  life ;  her  numbed  senses  were 
dead  to  the  pending  inheritance.  The  widow 
did  not  think  of  the  Earl ;  she  only  longed  to  be 
left  in  quiet,  left  to  nurse  sad  thoughts,  left  to 
rest  where  she  was,  until  more  equal  to  gather- 
ing up  the  broken  threads  of  her  life. 

No  recollection  of  Lord  Blankshire's  known 
antipathy  to  intrusion,  no  latent  fear  that  he 
might  dislike  her  staying,  with  no  introspection 
of  his  sentiments,  almost  unconversant  with  her 
own,  she  simply  was  unequal  to  move  from  the 
spot  so  filled  with  last  memories.  At  Bally- 
killbegs  alone  she  felt  capable  of  enduring.  There 
she  could  watch  her  boy  and  be  alone  with  her 
sorrow.  At  Meadowlees,  youth,  health,  and 
strength  kept  life  bright  and  effervescent.  She 
could  not  go  to  Meadowlees, — the  remembrance  of 
its  happiness  jarred  with  the  wail  of  her  broken 
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life.  Here  only  could  she  bear  her  lot,  with  no 
voice  but  the  wintry  blast  crooning  ceaselessly  in 
her  weary  ears,  in  echo  to  the  desolation  of  her 
heart — 

' '  No  more  !  no  more  !  oh  never  more  on  me 

That  freshness  of  the  heart  shall  come  like  dew, 
"Which  out  of  all  things  we  see, 

Extracts  emotions  beautiful  and  new." 

The  sun  of  her  happiness  had  set.  Her  path 
henceforward  lay  in  shadow,  where  no  gladness 
could  lighten  nor  roses  perfume  her  blasted  hopes. 
Never  again  would,  never  could,  her  happy  girl- 
hood's home  awake  responsive  emotions  in  her 
widowed  heart. 

Cut  adrift  from  the  old  life,  she  w^as  ship- 
wrecked and  could  not  go  back ;  so  Mrs  Fitz- 
gerald urged,  as  she  implored  her  mother  to  let 
her  rest  where  the  storm  had  brought  her. 

Lady  O'Brien  was  distressed  and  puzzled.  She 
considered  the  castle  too  gloomy  an  abode,  and 
in  the  Earl's  precarious  state  of  health,  quite  an 
improper  place  to  leave  her  daughter.  Besides, 
how  could  they  take  such  a  liberty  with  Lord 
Blankshire  ? 
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But  Mary  scarcely  heeded ;  shutting  her  eyes 
and  clasping  her  boy  in  her  arms,  she  reiterated 
her  entreaty  to  be  left  at  rest. 

Then  Lady  O'Brien  went  to  the  Earl,  who  with 
stiff  courtesy  said  Mary  was  welcome,  intimat- 
ing, with  a  wolfish  glare  of  exultant  ferocity,  that 
Ballykillbegs  was  the  fittest  home  for  his  heir — 
everything  here  was  at  the  service  of  Mrs  Fitz- 
gerald and  her  son. 

Both  Sir  John  and  Lady  O'Brien  were  still 
doubtful  of  the  wisdom  of  the  arrangement.  Was 
it  right  to  leave  their  stricken  lamb  with  this 
werewolf  Earl  ?  His  days,  perhaps  hours,  were 
numbered ;  what  an  additional  shock  to  Mary  if  he 
went  off  suddenly ! 

But  Mary  was  persistent  in  her  desire ;  and  the 
Earl,  as  imperative  as  bodily  weakness  and  polite- 
ness permitted,  urged — 

"  Leave  them  with  me.  We  were  all  to  have 
spent  Christmas  together.  What  fitter  home  can 
there  be  for  my  heir  ? " 

Thus  the  two  special  mourners  remained  to- 
gether at  Ballykillbegs.  Mary's  thoughts,  absent 
from  earth,  were  ever  present  with  the  dead. 
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But  in  the  Earl  the  old  Adam  was  still  strong. 
His  mourning  was  a  complexity  of  many  feelings, 
sorrow  for  the  young  life  so  suddenly  cut  short 
being  scorched  by  the  hunger  for  revenge,  a  fierce 
craving  that  the  murderer  should  pay  that  poor 
retributive  penalty  which  the  law  offered.  This 
longing  was  occasionally  calmed  by  a  certain  com- 
passionate awe  for  the  widow's  stony  sorrow,  or 
lost  in  a  curious  pride  in  his  earthly  hope — the 
heir. 

The  heir  !  who  was  now  under  his  roof,  and 
who,  with  a  jealous  pride,  he  intended  should  be 
nurtured  by  his  love  and  moulded  by  his  will 
into  a  fitting  representative  of  the  Blankshires 
"  position." 

The  boycotted  castle,  with  its  blood-stained 
lintels,  was  a  gorgeous  monument  of  buried  hopes, 
and  a  gloomy  home. 

Everything  there  seemed  deathlike.  Stately 
rooms  and  long  corridors,  where  no  voices  sounded, 
and  only  soft-footed  menials,  trained  to  decorous 
service,  glided,  performing  diurnal  duties.  Each 
apartment,  kept  in  scrupulous  order,  was  a  lonely 
waste,    consecrated    only     to     oak     wainscotings, 
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antique  tapestries,  priceless  pictures  of  lordly 
ancestors  and  lovely  ancestresses,  or  historic  in- 
terest. Great  rooms,  which  the  grey  winter  days 
failed  to  illumine,  and  where  even  the  blazing 
turf,  continually  replenished,  radiated  only  over  a 
limited  space,  leaving  deep  gloom  beyond — a 
gloom  which  was  interspersed  with  mysterious 
gleams  from  the  gilded  panels,  and  other  beauties 
hid  from  sight  in  these  waste  places. 

No  wonder  the  Blankshires  took  pride  in 
Ballykillbegs :  it  was  a  splendid  place,  and  its 
splendour  was  now  a  sad  mockery  to  the  old  man, 
who  like  a  restless  spirit  wandered  through  empty 
places,  where  his  shadowy  presence  gave  no  life, 
but  rather,  ghostlike,  emphasised  the  absence  of 
those  who  ought  to  have  gathered  there.  Mrs 
Fitzgerald  sat  all  day  in  the  one  room,  with  a  wan 
hopeless  face  watching  her  child.  As  she  sat  by 
her  boy,  she  fancied,  in  a  vague  sort  of  fashion, 
that  her  husband's  spirit  hovered  near,  sometimes 
imagining  she  heard  whispers  in  the  air,  messages 
of  love — at  other  times  actually  seeing  his  ghastly 
face,  with  glazing  eyes  looking  on  her  with  unutter- 
able sadness  out  of  the  dark  corners.     Numbed  by 
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the  shock,  the  widow  scarce  knew  day  from  night, 
as  day  after  day  she  sat  with  her  boy.  The 
watching  of  her  boy  was  at  this  time  almost 
mechanical — a  something  nature  obliged  her  to 
do — for  no  loving  smile  responded  to  his  inno- 
cent baby  babble,  no  mother  pleasure  encour- 
aged his  daily  increasing  intelligence,  or  showed 
pride  in  his  growing  beauty,  though  her  eyes 
followed  his  every  movement  and  supplied  his 
every  need. 

The  aged  recluse,  the  broken-hearted  woman 
and  the  nine-months'-old  baby,  were  a  curiously 
assorted  company  to  garrison  the  castle,  and  be 
banned  by  the  National  Vehm'gerichte. 

Yet  so  it  was.  And  the  Earl,  who  knew,  re- 
joiced in  isolation  which  gave  him  the  charge  of 
his  heir :  the  dead  man  and  the  living  boy  were 
the  strong  cord  of  sjTupathy  which  drew  him  to 
the  desolate  young  woman — drew  him  out  of  him- 
self, out  of  all  his  old  prejudices,  out  of  all  but 
his  mourning,  into  a  mysterious  sympathy  with 
her. 

The  old  man  and  the  young  woman  seldom 
spoke    to    each    other :  but  Mary   now   felt   their 
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kinship  of  sorrow,  a  closer  and  more  sacred  tie 
than  nature's  consanguinity ;  and  the  Earl,  con- 
sidering his  blood  relationship  conferred  upon  him 
the  privilege  of  guarding  his  heir  and  comforting 
that  heir's  mother,  did  his  best  to  fulfil  the  novel 
duties. 

Strangely  enough,  Mary  tacitly  admitted  the 
Earl's  right,  and  only  the  Earl's,  to  constantly 
visit  the  boy  and  herself. 

The  old  man  came  when  he  liked,  sjlidino;  noise- 
lessly  in,  looking  as  solemn  as  if  the  dead  man 
still  lay  unburied  in  the  room.  He  would  peer  at 
the  child  with  fiery  eyes,  lay  a  withered  finger  on 
the  blooming  cheek,  gently  stroke  the  mother's 
hand,  and  sit  silent  by  her  side — a  magnetic  sym- 
pathy which  both  comprehended,  and  took  some 
comfort  from, — Mary,  because  it  was  the  coming 
of  one  who  had  loved  her  husband,  his  nearest  of 
kin  ;  the  Earl,  because  it  appeared  to  him  a  form  of 
respect  to  the  dead,  and  was  an  informal  guardian- 
ship of  his  heir. 
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CHAPTEE    XIX. 

NOEAH    LEAEXS    A    SECRET. 

It  was  not  only  the  castle  that  suffered.  Euffian- 
ism  flourished,  interfering  with  and  coercing  all 
who  dared  to  be  respectable,  devastating  the  social, 
commercial,  and  agricultural  prosperity  of  Ire- 
land,— overt  acts  of  the  Land  League  everywhere, 
contradicting  suave  platitudes  of  official  parrots, 
who  busied  themselves  formulating  plausible  the- 
ories, instead  of  enforcing  "  law  and  order."  Min- 
isters devoted  themselves  to  discussing  "  devel- 
oping the  resources  of  the  coimtry," — a  very  de- 
sirable object,  but  one  hardly  furthered  by  the 
insubordination  their  proceedings  fostered  in  Ire- 
land, where  unscrupulous  fanatics  were  fast  effacing 
all  marks  of  recent  ci^dlisation. 

While  politicians  in  Westminster,  and  officials 
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at  "  the  Castle,"  discussed  Ireland,  Land  League 
disciples  levelled  fences,  laid  waste  lands,  threat- 
ened landlords,  coerced  tenants,  interdicted  the 
cultivating  of  lands  from  which  the  impecunious 
who  could  not,  or  evil  disposed  who  would  not, 
pay  rent,  were  evicted ;  bullied  miserable  men 
who  ventured  to  earn  their  daily  bread  by  work- 
ing for  those  in  disfavour ;  used  weapons,  fair  and 
foul,  to  ensure  obedience  to  their  edicts,  and  called 
this  "  constitutional  agitation,"  and  "  acting  within 
the  letter  of  the  law."  Statesmen  bleated,  follow- 
ing their  bell-wether,  "  Ireland  was  not  within  a 
measurable  distance  of  civil  war,"  though  terror 
congested  public  and  private  enterprise,  destroyed 
the  comfort  of  all,  and  woefully  distressed  the  re- 
spectable poor  and  middle  classes. 

While  this  deadly  grapple  between  the  loyally 
peaceable  and  turbulent  ruffianism  went  on,  vacil- 
lating circumlocutionists  hesitated,  avowedly  be- 
cause interference  mis^ht  infrinc^e  the  liberties 
of  the  mob!  Eed-tapism  was  careful  not  to 
run  counter  to  the  prejudices  of  the  disaffected, 
specially  cautious  to  avoid  irritating  them,  or 
giving  occasion  for  the  vituperatives  which  they 
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flung  on  the  Ministry.  But  they  were  not  so 
watchful  regarding  the  rights  of  the  faithful  law- 
abiding  men,  who  for  years  had  spent  and  been 
spent,  endeavouring  to  make  "  a  silk  purse  out 
of  a  sow's  ear " — that  is  to  say,  a  happy  and 
prosperous  Ireland  out  of  the  antagonistic  pre- 
judices of  canny  Scotch  Presbyterian  Liberalism 
and  thriftless,  pauperised,  priest-ridden  dupes  I 

Thus,  while  an  enlightened  Government  blew 
hot  and  cold,  ignorant  peasants  fell  into  the  toils, 
and  Irish  prosperity  gradually  vanished. 

Foolishly  swallowing  Nationalist  politics,  as 
furnished  by  a  "caucus  press,"  the  many  disre- 
garded industry,  repudiated  liabilities,  and  per- 
petually attended  demonstrations.  Agitators 
hammered  their  "  grievances "  into  the  people, 
inflaming  their  brains  as  they  drilled  them  in 
a  specious  lie — namely,  that  impecuniosity,  re- 
sulting from  drink,  incapability,  thriftlessness, 
dues,  or  the  visitation  of  the  Almighty,  were  all 
owing  to  grasping  landlords  and  unjust  laws. 

National  necromancy  posed  victims  effectively, 
as,  clothing  roguery  in  the  robe  of  truth,  they  made 
tenant  insolvency  represent  landlord  greed  ;  parad- 
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ing  an  army  of  martyr-tenants  as  helpless  victims, 
ruthlessly  sacrificed  by  a  powerful  minority,  whose 
tyrant  proceedings  were  protected  by  unjust  laws. 

So  the  "  National  party  '''  declaimed,  and  as  Min- 
isters vaunted  of  giving  fresh  "  impetus  to  trade," 
indiscriminate  boycottings  of  grocer,  baker,  linen- 
draper,  candlemaker,  and  other  struggling  men,  em- 
X^hasised  the  position  of  Irish  trade. 

Eeligious  equality  was  another  dazzling  banner 
under  -Which  Liberals  boasted  they  had  conquered 
Irish  disaffection, — a  theory  which  the  League  un- 
blushingly  contradicted,  asserting  Protestant  magis- 
trates gave  biassed  judgments  against  those  of  op- 
posite faith ;  further  falsely  declaring  Government 
avoided  putting  Eoman  Catholics  on  the  bench, 
because  they  desired  to  keep  the  administration 
of  the  law  in  the  hands  of  the  dominant  minority. 

All  this,  and  more,  was  going  on  in  Blankshire 
in  the  month  of  December  1881,  where  for 
weeks  Norah  Moriarty  had  lived  a  haunted  life. 
She  had  grown  wondrously  staid  and  circumspect 
since  that  morning,  eighteen  months  ago,  when  we 
first  made  her  acquaintance.  She  has  ceased  to 
gossip,  and  her  husband,  who  duly  appreciated  this 
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taciturnity,  encouraged  seasonable  silence  by  mur- 
muring— 

"  ^N'orah,  acbree  !  but  yerself  is  the  most  raison- 
able  woman  in  the  barony.  Shah !  mavourneen, 
the  more  we  keep  to  ourselves  the  better  for  us. 
Know  nothing,  keep  clear  of  the  dirty  work,  med- 
dle with  no  man's  cattle,  and  have  a  civil  word 
for  all.  Sure  it  is  queer  times  entirely — no  man 
knows  who  is  honest  or  who  is  not ;  there  is  a 
deal  of  wickedness  everywhere,  achushla ;  myself 
has  the  hard  job  to  keep  a  clear  conscience  in  the 
sight  o'  God,  and  not  to  offend  the  League.  By 
this  and  by  that,  many  a  poor  boy  is  made  a  mur- 
derer in  spite  of  hisself, — drove  to  it — drove  to  it 
by  them  that  ought  to  know  better.  By  the  help 
o'  God,  times  will  soon  mend.  Sure  the  best  a 
poor  man  can  do  is  to  keep  quiet  till  the  troubles 
blow  over.  And,  by  the  same  token,  keep  a  quiet 
tongue  for  all ;  it  won't  do  to  give  '  the  boys ' 
anything  to  say  against  us." 

Norah,  acting  on  Thade's  advice,  held  her 
tongue ;  but,  shrewd-witted,  made  use  of  eyes  and 
ears,  and  Denis  Shea's  vanity  in  his  "position," 
to  obtain  insight  into  one  or  two  curious  matters. 

After   Mr  Fitzsjerald's  murder,  Norah  watched 
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Denis  with  lynx  -  eyed  anxiety.  One  or  two 
words  making  her  uneasy,  she  resolved  to  follow 
this  arch -conspirator  to  his  lair.  The  risk  was 
great,  jSTorah  knew  discovery  would  be  death,  but 
the  stake  was  enormous ;  so,  with  a  prayer  to  her 
patron  saint,  she  went  on  her  mission  cautiously. 

Step  by  step,  in  the  shades  of  twilight,  ^N'orah 
followed  Denis's  slouch  figure  across  Killyslavin 
bog.  Crouching  by  turf  ricks,  creeping  through 
furze  bushes,  she  dogged  him  to  the  ruin  of  Shane 
Dhu's  cabin.  Creeping  under  the  poor  shelter  of 
the  fallen  gable,  she  there  waited,  and  found 
herself,  as  she  had  anticipated,  a  secret  witness  of 
a  meeting  of  Invincibles. 

As  Norah  heard  their  ruffian  plans,  her  flesh 
crept,  and  the  honest  soul  for  a  time  lost  sight  of 
personal  fear  in  disgust  and  indignation  at  their 
wickedness.  From  her  corner  she  could  not  see 
who  was  there,  and  only  partially  heard  what  was 
said,  but  enough  reached  her  ears  to  put  her  in 
full  possession  of  a  dangerous  secret.  Coarse 
brutal  jests  and  laudations  of  the  recent  dastardly 
murder  caught  her  ear,  followed  by  lists  of  other 
mischiefs  which  remained  to  be  done. 

Norah's  heart  grew  faint  and  sick,  as  she  com- 
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prehended  one  deed  planned  by  these  "  braves," 
— a  deed  which,  with  God's  help,  her  woman's  wit 
would  somehow  circumvent. 

Cramped  in  her  corner,  Norah's  limbs  were  all 
trembling,  yet  she  dared  not  move,  scarce  ven- 
tured to  breathe,  as  she  heard  the  conclave  laugh 
over  horror  after  horror,  and  then  for  the  first 
time  realised  that  these  Nationalist  heroes  were 
doing  devils'  work.  -At  another  time  the  sense  of 
solitude  in  that  wild  place  would  have  been  too 
much  for  Norah's  nerves.  Alive  to  the  League's 
omnipotence,  and  alarmed  at  what  she  overheard, 
her  one  thought  now  was  to  avoid  detection,  and 
avert  a  crime.  Waiting  till  one  by  one  the  men 
left,  and  the  sound  of  their  feet  was  lost  in  the 
distance,  she  crept  from  her  corner,  and  felt  thank- 
ful to  find  herself  alone  and  undiscovered.  As 
she  stood  upright  and  straightened  her  cramped 
limbs,  her  heart  fluttered  wildly  at  knowing  she 
was  far  from  human  help,  alone  on  the  wild 
mountain,  lost  in  the  black  of  night,  and  that  the 
haunted  bog  of  Killyslavin  was  between  her  and 
home. 

Clasping  her  hands  over  her  head,  Norah  lifted 
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her  true  eyes  to  heaven,  and  sent  an  earnest 
prayer  up  through  the  gruesome  shadows,  asking 
for  strength,  help,  and  protection.  Poor  woman  ! 
every  ignorant  superstition  crowded  round  and 
encompassed  her ;  but  with  the  whole  strength  of 
a  faithful  if  fearful  heart,  she  earnestly  appealed 
to  the  throne  of  mercy  for  strength  to  endure  and 
wisdom  to  outwit  the  fiends'  job  that  she  knew 
was  in  contemplation. 

Overhead  clouds  scudded  across  the  face  of  the 
pale  young  moon,  casting  grim  shadows  on  the 
mountain,  down  the  valleys  of  which  night's 
spirits  sent  awful  whispers.  The  distant  roar  of 
the  troubled  ocean,  the  minor  cadences  of  moun- 
tain streams,  the  swish  of  the  wintry  blast  through 
the  heather,  all  made  infernal  concert  in  her  ter- 
rified ears.  Behind  her  frowned  the  mountains, 
in  front,  fog-shrouded,  the  bog  lay  like  a  ghastly 
sea  of  white  mystery,  through  which  she  must 
take  her  path  homeward. 

Joan  of  Arc  was  not  more  inspired  when  she 
buckled  on  armour  in  the  far-away  days  of  1439  ; 
nor  Grace  Darling  when  she  bent  to  her  oar  on 
that  bleak  September  mormng  in  1838,  than  was 
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Norali  Moriarty  on  this  dark  night  of  December 
1881,  when  she  there  made  her  vow  to  save  a 
baby's  life. 

ALL  the  weaknesses  of  her  woman's  nature,  her 
fear  of  fairies  and  "  good  people "  supposed  to 
haunt  Killyslavin,  were  effaced  by  the  fear  of 
coward  murder  which  now  possessed  her  soul,  and 
winged  her  feet  as  she  fled  across  the  bog. 

At  her  own  door  Norah  paused,  to  smooth  and 
regulate  her  perturbation,  before  she  lifted  the 
latch  and  went  in. 

.  Though  there  was  no  one  in  the  kitchen,  a 
pleasant  glow  welcomed  her,  some  one  having 
recently  piled  up  the  peat  fire — built  it  symmet- 
rically, with  a  careful  cunning  that  betokened 
Thade's  handiwork. 

"  God  bless  him !  how  good  he  is ! "  thought 
Norah,  lovingly,  as  she  sank  on  the  stool,  wonder- 
ing where  her  husband  was,  though  at  the  same 
time  thankful  he  was  "  not  in  it,"  for  she  did  not 
quite  know  how  she  would  have  accounted  for 
her  long  absence  had  he  been  before  her  in  the 
kitchen. 

Wearied    out    and    thoughtful,    ISTorah    hugged 
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her  knees  as  she  gazed  on  the  sparks  flying- 
upward,  considering  what  could  she,  should  she  do. 

Presently  the  American  clock  twanged,  one, 
two,  three,  four,  five,  six,  seven,  eight,  nine,  ten  ! 
As  ]N'orah  counted,  she  wondered  again  where 
could  Thade  be — he  seldom  was  out  like  this. 
Five  minutes  longer  Norah  sat,  then,  anxious  about 
her  husband,  rose,  and  when  she  did  so  was  frigjht- 
ened  to  find  how  queer  she  felt.  She  could  hardly 
stand,  her  knees  were  weak,  her  feet  felt  as  if 
they  were  somebody  else's.  Oh,  if  Thade  would 
only  come  !  She  half  feared  to  meet  him,  yet 
longed  for  the  comfort  of  his  presence. 

Tottering  to  the  door,  Xorah  opened  it,  and 
looked  out  into  the  night ;  it  was  dark  and  gusty, 
she  could  neither  see  nor  hear  if  Thade  was  about. 
Overcome  with  nervousness,  she  was  about  to  close 
the  door  agrain,  when  a  light  in  the  cow-house 
caucrht  her  attention.  With  a  crlad  relief  she 
caUed  aloud,  "  Thade  !  Thade  !  " 

Thade  answered  quickly,  and  coming  to  the 
door,  told  her  the  red  heifer  was  ailing,  and  he 
could  not  leave  her. 

"  Go  to  bed,  woman,"  said  he ;  "  I  shall  be  in 
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presently.  What  for  would  you  be  in  the  kitchen 
all  nidit  ? — gro  to  bed." 

Eeassured  by  Thade's  proximity,  and  thankful 
that  preoccupation  prevented  his  being  curious 
about  her,  Norah  at  his  bidding  went  to  bed. 

To  bed,  but  not  to  sleep.  Norah's  mind  was 
so  full  of  purpose,  that  even  when  Thade  came 
she  could  hardly  still  her  trembling  sufficiently  to 
deceive  his  perceptions,  as  she  lay  devising  a  plan 
for  carrying  out  her  heroic  idea. 

Since  the  shock  of  Percy  Fitzgerald's  murder 
Sir  John  Castleton  had  been  unlike  himself. 
Grieved  for  his  young  friend,  bewildered  by  the 
rush  of  events  and  the  disastrous  effects  of  mal- 
administration, he  was  in  a  fever  of  irritation. 
Mingled  sorrow,  indignation,  and  political  bias 
giving  impetus  to  liis  convictions,  set  him  per- 
petually railing  against  Liberals,  whose  fatuous 
weakness  he  declared  ruined  Ireland. 

Button-holing  a  patient  listener  or  an  unwary 
companion,  the  old  man  would  argue — 

"  Balderdash !  Eemedial  measures  built  on 
spurious  bases  are  worse  than  useless.  What 
good     did    their    legalised    robbery — their   sacri- 
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legions  Disendowment  and  Disestablishment — do 
for  Ireland  ?  Nothing  !  It  was  a  bitter  cnp  to  us, 
a  pnll  to  the  Pope,  but  it  did  no  earthly  good  to 
Ireland.  No  poor  man  is  richer  to-day  on  account 
of  it.  Nothing  but  multiplied  chapels,  nunneries, 
friaries,  have  been  the  result  of  that  idiocy.  Monks, 
priests,  and  God  knows  what  mischiefs,  have  been 
fostered ;  abominations  banished  from  every  other 
civilised  nation  have  come  and  flourish  in  Ireland. 
Bless  my  soul !  Harry,  when  I  was  a  lad  there 
was  one  parish  priest  in  Castleton  village,  a  plea- 
sant, gentlemanlike  fellow — no  nonsense  about 
him.  He  taught  me  to  fish,  I  remember,  and 
sorry  I  was  the  day  I  followed  Father  Tom 
Sullivan's  funeral.  And  look  at  us  now  !  Two 
chapels, — that  new  one  cost  £30,000  if  it 
cost  a  shilling, — a  monastery,  a  French  convent, 
a  Christian  Brothers'  school.  Believe  me,  it  is 
these  Ptomish  tentacles  that  squeeze  Irish  tenants, 
and  suck  the  life  out  of  our  people.  Don't  talk 
to  me  of  hard  landlords — the  priest  is  the  cock  of 
the  walk.  He  rides  the  best  horse ;  he  wears 
the  best  coat ;  he  grinds  for  dues  if  you  like ;  they 
have  risen   cent  per    cent   within  the  last   half- 
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century.  Take  my  word  for  it,  it  is  not  a  cheap 
religion,  and  with  a  decreased  population  this 
increased  Church  paraphernalia  is  a  drain  on  the 
people.  It  is  disheartening  to  see  such  national 
and  legislative  obtuseness.  The  increased  Eo- 
mish  Church  dues  are — nothing ;  the  increased 
landlord's  rent — a  crime.  The  rent  is  the  red 
flag  flaunted  by  interested  parties  who  want 
further  concessions  for  their  flock  of  dupes.  And 
much  the  poor  people  will  profit  by  the  trick — 
pretty  much  as  they  have  suffered  by  the  with- 
drawing of  such  centres  of  civilisation  and  dis- 
tribution of  large  sympathy  and  small  moneys, 
as  the  parson — as  they  have  done  by  that  sop  to 
Cerberus,  the  Land  Bill.  Both  endowed  the  people 
with  more  power  and  more  cash,  all  of  which  is 
grabbed  by  the  priests  and  the  demagogues  1  Bah  ! 
the  pig-headed  folly  of  diplomatists  makes  me 
sick  ! " 

"  But  this  row,  the  Land  League,  is  undenomi- 
national," urged  Harry  O'Brien  glibly,  the  youth- 
ful victim  whom  the  old  man  was  lecturing  on 
political  economy,  and  who  thought  himself  rather 
brilliant  in  his   rejoinder.      "  Piomanism,  Episco- 
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palianism,  Presbyterianism,  Unitarianism,  Quaker- 
ism, Atheism,  Eationalism — any  and  every  ism — 
are  now  coalesced, — they  ask  for  justice." 

"  A  collusion  of  ruffians — nondescripts  of  all 
sorts,  airing  pet  hobbies,  and  clamouring  for  un- 
fair privileges." 

"Exactly  so,"  agreed  Harry,  rather  weary  of 
acting  listener ;  "  a  hodge-podge  of  bad  humours, 
a  wringing  of  our  withers,  and,  a  beastly  shame  ! 
boycotting  our  hunting." 

"  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  "  laughed  Captain  Castleton 
over  the  top  of  his  newspaper,  "  young  blood 
boils  over  at  that  interference  with  the  subject. 
Poor  Harry  !  if  you  were  aesthetic,  you  would 
care  for  none  of  these  things ;  or  if  this  country 
were  aesthetic,  what  a  good  job  it  would  be." 

"  Eh  ?  what  ? — I  don't  understand." 

"Of  course  not,  you  impulsive,  uninitiated, 
unaesthetic,  unmathematical,  ungrammatical  young 
man !  Your  unsophisticated  Irish  intellect  fails 
to  see  beyond  your  own  narrow  interests.  Your 
soul  is  set  on  hunting,  shooting,  and  the  value  of 
dirty  acres.  Modern  ethics  soar  above  this — 
asserts  that   'to  be '  is    sufficient    occupation  for 
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the  limited  capacity  of  men ;  '  to  do '  a  work  of 
supererogation.  It  will  save  no  end  of  trouble 
if  you  adopt  the  theory,  and  be  a  happy  day  for 
Ireland  when  malcontents  are  so  educated." 

"  Not  altogether  a  bad  idea,"  laughed  Harry. 

"  Boys,  boys,  don't  jest.  How  can  you  be  so 
light-hearted  when  the  country  is  in  such  a  state  ?  " 
groaned  Sir  John. 

"  I  wish  I  found  '  being '  sufficient  relish  to 
living,"  sighed  Harry,  ruefully ;  "  forced  to  grin 
and  bear  it,  I  find  existence  flat,  stale,  and  un- 
profitable— life  here  a  continual  mortifying  of  the 
flesh,  and  I  am  no  anchorite." 

Sir  John  sighed,  and  walked  restlessly  from 
the  fire  to  the  window.  It  was  just  one  week 
before  Christmas,  and  never  had  he  had  so  dreary 
a  time, — no  hunting  and  a  policeman  at  his 
heels  being  contrary  to  aU  Sir  John's  ideas  of  life. 
His  son  looked  at  him  keenly,  and  as  he  looked, 
a  slight  droop  of  the  fair  moustache  and  rising  of 
the  eyebrows  might  have  been  seen.  Captain 
Castleton  was  uneasy  about  his  father's  mental 
and  moral  condition,  afraid  to  leave  him  at  Castle- 
ton, and  unable  to  induce  him  to  come  to  England. 
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With  that  semi-sarcastic  tone  in  which  he  often 
treated  serious  subjects,  he  began  expostulating. 

"  My  dear  father,  why  take  life  so  seriously  ? 
You  make  it  not  worth  living — one  long  misery 
to  yourself.  Why  not  turn  your  thoughts  to 
something  besides  those  irritating  politics  ?  IN"© 
human  being  could  keep  pace  with  this  revolu- 
tionary whirl ;  your  constitution  suffers — you  grow 
morbid.  You  require  change  of  scene.  Do  come 
to  Tredegar,  where  youthful  frivolities  will  in- 
fuse new  life  into  you, — quite  change  your  tone 
of  mind.  Staying  here  is  folly,  sacrificing  your- 
self to  a  system  of  universal  rascality,  which  con- 
stitutes itself  judge,  jury,  and  executive,  and  calls 
itself  National." 

"  Being  sacrificed  to  maladministered  law  is  a 
trifle,"  muttered  Harry,  "  compared  to  the  inter- 
ference of  our  sport.  These  Land-Leaguers  mono- 
polise all  the  amusement,  leaving  nothing  for  us : 
while  they  shoot,  hunt,  fish,  lue  must  be  dry-nursed 
by  a  bobby,  or  sit  at  home  by  the  fire  smoking  a 
pipe  like  an  old  woman.  It  is  a  blooming 
shame  1 " 

"  Harry,  my   son,   your   speech   is  unbecoming. 
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What  is  the  use  of  swearing  ?  You  should  learn 
to  polish  off  such  rustic  impulsiveness,  and  ac- 
quire a  few  society  inanities.  I  wish  I  could 
persuade  you  and  my  father  to  cross  the  silver 
streak.  It  really  is  essential  every  one  should 
leave  this  savage  country,  to  learn  how  to  appre- 
ciate the  pleasures  of  modern  civilisation.  What 
day  will  you  start,  Sir  John  ? " 

"  I'm  not  going,"  growled  Sir  John,  impatiently. 
"  I'll  stick  to  the  old  place  as  long  as  they  leave 
a  roof  over  my  head." 

"  Awfully  jolly  if  I  could  go,"  answered  Harry ; 
"  but  the  pater  would  not  hear  of  it, — he  is  sigh- 
ing over  expenses  and  curtailing  my  allowance, — 
has  antiquated  ideas  regarding  the  duties  of  one's 
state  in  life.  And — well,  as  things  are  now,  I 
really  have  no  heart  for  anything  while  poor  Moll 
takes  her  trouble  so  much  to  heart." 

"  Poor  child  !  How  is  she  ?  "  asked  Sir  John, 
anxiously. 

"I  have  not  seen  her  since  the  funeral.  By 
the  way,  there  was  a  note  from  the  Earl  this 
morning ;  the  pater  and  mater  were  sent  for,  and 
are  now  at  Ballykillbegs." 
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"  I  hope  Mary  is  not  ill,"  said  Captain  Castleton. 

"Well — I  think  not.  The  Earl  did  not  say 
she  was.  He  just  issued  an  edict  for  them  to  go 
over;  possibly  the  baby's  teeth  are  troublesome 
— he  thinks  no  end  of  that  little  beggar." 

"  Are  you  sure  there  is  nothing  wrong  ? " 
asked  Sir  John,  anxiously,  again  securing  Harry's 
button. 

"  Not  that  I  know  of.  No  dynamite  has  been 
discovered — nothing  new  there  since  poor  Mary's 
trouble." 

"  Poor  Mary  !  she  has  had  a  bitter  cup." 

"  By  the  way.  Father  Matt  is  back.  He  is 
dead  against  the  League,  and  is  in  an  awful  way 
about  poor  Percy.  He  says  the  people  have 
killed  their  best  friend." 

"  Matt  Griffen  is  a  good  man — a  priest  without 
guile,  God  bless  him !  If  we  had  a  few  more  like 
him,  there  would  soon  be  an  end  to  this  boycotting 
work.  He  will  soon  knock  this  Home  Piule  craze 
out  of  our  people's  heads.  We  shall  see  fewer 
demonstrations  in  Blankshire.  I  am  glad  Father 
Matt  is  with  us  again." 

"  England  will  never  consent  to  dismemberment 
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of  the  empire,"  enunciated  Captain  Castleton  from 
behind  the  '  Times/  in  which  he  had  again  en- 
veloped himself. 

"  They  made  us  part  of  themselves  in  spite  of 
ourselves.  If  England  is  honest,  she  will  preserve 
the  Union  intact,"  replied  Harry,  with  the  air  of  a 
well-read  man  and  embryo  politician. 

"  Political  honesty  is  the  lost  chord.  The  grand 
old  tune  of  Old  England's  honour,  honesty,  and 
humanity,  which  were  the  three  pillars  of  her 
greatness,  is  out  of  date.  These  sound  principles 
have  been  replaced  by  intrigue,  immorality,  in- 
competency, which  are  further  shored  up  by 
expediency,  encroachment,  and  economy, — very 
inferior  materials.  I  do  believe  the  kinQ;dom  is 
on  the  veroe  of  ruin ;  I  do  indeed." 

"  Hard  hitting,  Sir  John ;  straight  from  the 
shoulder,  don't  spare  any  one — all  are  alike 
rogues,"  laughed  Captain  Castleton.  "Erom  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  men  are  self-interested ;  the 
interests  of  the  country  are  the  pieces  whereby 
diplomatists  play  their  game  of  chance — make 
the  bricks  to  build  their  own  houses." 

"  But  there  is  such  a  thing  as  national  honour." 
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"  There  ivas ;  but,  by  Jove !  that,  like  sim- 
plicity, sincerity,  and  single-mindedness,  has  long 
since  been  expunged  from  the  law  of  nations. 
'  To  seem  and  not  to  be '  is  the  aim  of  the 
greatest  men.  The  truth,  like  the  three  F's  of 
the  Leaguers,  are  unknown  quantities  in  politics." 

"  Fair  rent,  fixity  of  tenure,  free  sale,"  glibly 
assented  Harry,  endeavouring  to  liberate  his 
button. 

"  Xow,  my  dear  fellow,  just  wait  a  bit ;  let  us 
see  what  that  all  comes  to.  Fair  rent  ?  AVhat 
a  man  finds  it  convenient  to  pay  !  Preposterous 
idea !  Seven  out  of  every  dozen  would  pay  none. 
Fixity  of  tenure  ?  Paupers  playing  dog  in  the 
manger  while  honest  men  stay  out  in  the  cold. 
Free  sale  ?  Still  worse :  my  tenant  John  Brick 
paying  a  heavy  fine  to  my  tenant  Tom  Flynn, 
for  getting  possession  of  my  land,  and  then  swears 
my  land  is  too  highly  rented.  It  is  all  a  confis- 
cation scheme ;  a  mad  arrangement,  sacrificing 
all  other  interests  in  the  endeavour  to  manu- 
facture an  impossibility — a  Utopian  peasant,  or 
rather  present,  proprietary.  God  help  the  paupers 
rooted  in  the  soil !  and  the  miserables  left  to  the 
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mercy  of  such  little,  big  men !  Then  indeed  the 
tillers  of  the  soil  will  be  at  starvation  point,- and 
the  landlord  the  lay  figure  at  which  the  finger 
of  reproach  will  point." 

"  I  suppose  men  will  always  be  looking  for  and 
wanting  land.  You  see,  there  is  nothing  else  for 
them  to  want  in  this  country,"  assented  Harry, 
looking  towards  the  newspaper  that  hid  Captain 
Castleton,  with  wild  appeal  in  his  eyes. 

"  Exactly  so,"  went  on  Sir  John ;  "  but  cur- 
tailing the  power  of  free  contract  is  a  retrospec- 
tive, a  despotic  policy." 

"  Curtailing  us,  as  if  we  were  the  delinquents ; 
while,  as  usual,  foolish  nurses  give  the  naughty 
children  all  the  sugar-plums  to  try  and  induce 
them  to  listen  to  reason." 

"  Ah  !  it  is  very  sad.  All  capital  driven  out  of 
the  country.     Those  three  F's  are " 

"  Come,  come,  sir,  the  three  F's  are  still  in 
futuro.  It  is  admitted  on  all  sides  remedial 
measures  are  required.  Here,  the  '  Times '  says 
England  is  anxious  to  see  the  Irish  problem 
solved ;  Government  will  find  some  way  out  of 
the  mess  better  than  wholesale  confiscation." 
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"  I  wish  I  could  think  so,  Bob.  But  English 
legislation  for  Ireland  has  been  a  series  of 
blunders, — all  their  measures  are  built  on  shift- 
ing sands." 

"  A  pretty  tolerable  land-slip  just  now :  it  has 
submerged  the  landlords,"  grinned  Harry. 

Sir  John  went  on  as  if  he  did  not  hear— 

"  We  want  none  of  their  exceptional  legislation. 
We  are  one  kingdom, — let  us  have  the  same  law 
firmly  administered ;  let  England  show  all  foreign 
powers,  clerical  and  republican,  that  there  is  to  be 
no  interference  in  Ireland.  Then  we  will  have 
peace  and  prosperity." 

So  day  after  day  the  old  sportsman  had  la- 
mented, insisting  on  remaining  at  Castleton. 
Missing  the  accustomed  exercise  of  hunting  and 
shooting,  his  hitherto  robust  health  grew  impaired, 
the  ruddy  colour  faded,  the  keen  grey  eyes  grew 
anxious,  the  step,  lately  so  alert,  grew  heavy,  the 
upright  carriage  stooped,  and  the  hearty  laugh 
ceased  to  echo  through  the  hall. 

All  day  he  would  wander  in  purposeless  man- 
ner about  the  place,  sigh  as  he  turned  from  the 
kennels,   where  the    dogs  welcomed  him   with   a 
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chorus  of  babble ;  sigh  again  as  he  visited  the 
stable,  anon  casting  furtive  looks  of  ill- concealed 
tolerance  at  the  unwelcome  "  escort  "  always  close 
at  hand. 

On  this  Sunday  afternoon  Sir  John  was  very 
restless,  and  when  Harry  O'Brien  departed,  Cap- 
tain Castleton  again  urged  his  father  to  leave 
Castleton.  The  old  man  pathetically  replied,  "  I 
can't  bear  to  go ;  I  am  old,  and  at  the  best  of 
times  no  great  traveller.  Dear  old  home  !  if  I 
leave  it  now  I  may  never  see  it  again." 

"  But,  my  dear  sir,  things  go  from  bad  to  worse. 
This  supervision  is  insufferable.  It  will  only  be 
a  temporary  abdication  if  you  spend  Christmas  at 
Tredegar.  Flora  and  the  boy  are  both  longing  for 
grandpapa's  appearance.  The  youngster  dreams 
of  a  pony  which  his  mother  believes  nobody  is 
qualified  to  select  but  grandpapa.  Indeed  she 
insists  nobody  but  yourself  shaU  put  Master 
Johnny  on  a  saddle." 

Sir  John  smiled  feebly — Master  Johnny  being 
the  infant  tyi'ant  who  ruled  father,  mother,  and 
grandfather  with  the  broken  prattle  of  a  baby 
tongue. 
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"  Really,  father,  I  dare  not  return  without  you. 
Your  presence  at  Tredegar  is  urgently  desired, 
while  here  it  is  impotent  to  check  the  rotatory 
system  of  this  Home  Rule  craze.  You  gain 
nothing  by  permitting  these  ruffians  to  strike 
you  first  on  the  one  cheek  and  then  on  the  other. 
Probably  by  next  summer  Molly  M'Guire  boys 
and  other  Irish  lambs  will  have  played  out  their 
little  game,  and  Ireland  may  again  be  habitable." 

"  Ah,  Bob,  you  can't  know  how  heart  -  sick 
it  makes  me  to  think  of  leaving  home.  The 
poor  people  were  all  like  children  to  me.  God 
help  me  !  I  suppose  I  am  an  old  fool ;  but  I 
did  take  such  pride  in  the  place  and  property. 
And  for  the  life  of  me,  even  now  I  do  not  know 
what  our  people  want.  We  have  always  seen 
after  and  helped  our  tenants,  and  I  defy  you  to 
find  a  finer  or  an  honester  body  of  tenants  any- 
where than  I  had  on  this  estate." 

Poor  Sir  John  !  Every  foot  of  his  native  land 
was  sacred  in  his  eyes :  uprooting  him  would  be 
the  wrenching  of  the  fibrous  roots  of  his  life.  In 
the  sunshine  of  prosperity  he  had  revelled  in  his 
surroundings — been   joyous,    open-hearted,   gener- 
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ous,  his  genial  influence  radiating  and  conferring 
happiness  on  many.  Through  the  gloom  of*  the 
present  Hodur  rule  he  still  loved  Castleton — 
clung  to  it ;  preferring  to  endure  the  darkness, 
and  risk  murder  and  arson  at  home,  to  going 
out  from  it  to  find  sunshine  elsewhere. 

But  this  evening  news  came  from  Ballykillbegs 
which  quite  took  the  heart  out  of  Sir  John.  All 
he  could  say  in  his  collapse  was — 

"  Poor  fools !  doing  evil  that  good  may  come : 
that  wicked  doctrine  has  ruined  the  finest  peas- 
antry in  the  world.  God  save  our  poor  people 
from  false  teachers — from  the  consequences  of 
their  own  weak  folly  1     God  save  Ireland ! " 
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CHAPTER    XX. 


A    FEIEND    INDEED. 


The  week  after  Percy  Fitzgerald's  murder  had 
been  a  short  whirl  of  intense  excitement  at  Bally- 
killbegs,  while  the  one  following  his  funeral  seemed 
endless  —  a  succession  of  weary  empty  hours. 
There  was  no  immediate  contingency  to  be  pro- 
vided for,  no  need  for  exertion — nothing  to  be 
done  but  to  sit  still  and  count  up  the  sorrow, 
weigh  the  balance  of  loss  and  gain :  loss  to 
those  who  remained,  gain  to  him  who  had  gone, 
who  had  been  so  suddenly  translated  from  the 
unequal  struggle  here  to  the  crown  of  glory 
beyond. 

The  surrounding  atmospheric  depression  had 
been  in  accordance  with  the  feelings  of  the  prin- 
cipal   sufferers.       Dense    fog,   wailing    wind,   and 
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eternally  sobbing  sea,  had  been  succeeded  by  a 
sharp  frost  and  heavy  fall  of  snow  —  weather 
that  brought  home  conviction  to  many  of  a  winter 
of  severe  suffering. 

Each  hour  as  it  passed  had  been  the  same  to 
Mrs  Fitzgerald — a  dull  aching  agony.  She  had 
felt  no  difference,  kept  no  count  of  time,  had 
not  realised  whether  a  week,  a  month,  or  a  year 
had  elapsed  as  each  new  day  was  born.  Her 
brain  was  dulled  by  the  shock ;  she  did  not  know 
it  was  fourteen  days  since  her  husband  was 
murdered,  as  on  this  Saturday  afternoon  she  sat 
tearless  by  her  boy. 

The  drear  week's  wretched  weather  had  cul- 
minated in  a  damp  fog — a  thick  white  vapour, 
that,  like  a  winding-sheet,  wrapped  chill  arms 
round  the  sodden  earth.  Out  of  this  opaque- 
ness, which  confused  distance  and  curtailed  space, 
distorted  monsters  loomed.  If  any  outward  cir- 
cumstance could  add  to  the  widow's  depression, 
this  soul-searching  weather  would. 

All  day  a  soughing  wind  had  crooned  piteously. 
Its  moans  and  sobs,  like  the  cries  of  hidden  giants 
smothering   their   voices    of    suffering,   had   come 
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across  the  mist-covered  lawn.  Xow  it  seemed  as 
if  increasing  pains,  overmastering  restraint,  sent 
shrieks  from  bottomless  pits — cries  alternately 
strangled  or  shrieked  forth  in  an  agony.  The 
concentrated  essence  of  all  the  human  sufferings 
of  that  terrible  winter  seemed  gathered  together, 
carried  upward  from  earth  to  heaven  by  Boreas. 

Or  was  it  the  sighs  of  millions  in  the  bottom- 
less pit  of  lost  souls  that  the  King  of  Storm  carried 
across  the  lawn  upon  his  wings  ?  Wherever  it 
came  from,  it  was  an  awful  sound,  full  of  Almighty 
power — a  sound  that  filled  all  space,  that  swept 
over  the  lawn,  through  the  great  house,  floated 
around  through  the  listening  ears  of  helpless  men 
and  women,  until  lost  in  the  limitless  void  of  veiled 
heavens. 

The  mystery  of  such  winds  rouse  dull  senses, 
add  sad  pain  to  many  overladen  hearts,  and  also 
echo  in  strange  sympathy  in  the  tortured  souls  of 
some  of  earth's  children. 

And  to  this  drear  wind  ]\Iary  Fitzgerald  in- 
stinctively hearkened.  The  weather's  wail  drew 
her  to  the  window,  where  she  looked  into  the 
dreary  surroundings. 
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Her  baby  was  asleep  in  his  crib ;  all  was  still 
in  the  room,  where  darkness  was  rapidly  gather- 
ing.     She  felt  utterly  crushed — terribly  alone. 

Alone  now  —  alone  always,  evermore  !  How 
awfully  empty  her  world  seemed !  Was  it  always 
to  be  like  this  ?  And  could  she  bear  her  burden  ? 
or  must  she  too  shriek  out  and  wail  in  concert 
with  those  lost  spirits  whose  ghastly  voices  added 
to  her  pain  ? 

As  she  looked  out,  stray  feathery  flakes  of  snow 
fell — earth's  white  seal  of  winter ;  heaven's  beau- 
tiful tribute  to  the  death-chant  of  the  year  are 
these  angel-tears,  crystallising  as  they  fall. 

These  feathery  flakes  fascinated  and  soothed. 
They  seemed  to  still  the  sobs  in  her  heart  as  her 
dry  eyes  stared  out  into  space,  where,  presently, 
through  the  gathering  night  and  glaze  of  unshed 
tears,  Mrs  Fitzgerald's  weary  eyes  saw  a  figure 
come  out  of  the  shadows  towards  the  house. 

It  was  a  woman's  figure,  enveloped  in  a  cloth 
cloak,  with  the  hood  over  her  head. 

This  would  scarcely  be  an  incident,  except  that 
now  Ballykillbegs  was  boycotted. 

Mrs    Fitzgerald    vaguely    wondered     had     the 
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League's  ban  been  rescinded,  as  she  noted  dream- 
ily that,  contrary  to  former  custom,  this  peasant 
woman  walked  towards  the  front  door. 

Envying  the  elastic  tread  and  happy  freedom 
with  which  this  woman  walked,  Mrs  Fitzgerald 
turned  from  the  cheerless  window  to  the  crib, 
where  the  child  now  moved.  Taking  her  boy  in 
her  arms,  the  mother  paced  up  and  down  the 
room  slowly.  Here  Lord  Blankshire  presently 
came  to  her.  This  was  an  hour  when  he  gener- 
ally rested,  and,  remembering  that  evening  before 
when  he  had  come  unexpectedly  to  her,  Mary's 
heart  sank. 

Now  he  was  not  silent,  but  spoke  eagerly, 
almost  incoherently.  "  My  dear,  there  is  a  woman 
come — she  insists  on  seeing  you." 

"  Me  !  I  cannot  see  any  one,"  gasped  Mary. 
"  Nobody  ought  to  want  to  see  me  now." 

"  So  I  said  to  her  ;  but  she  insists — she  refuses 
to  confide  in  any  one  but  you.  My  dear,  were  it 
not  for  the  peculiar  circumstances — our  isolation 
—the  extraordinary  persistency  of  this  w^oman — the 
oddness  of  her  coming  here  under  present  circum- 
stances, I  would    never  dream  of  asking  you   to 
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permit  her  intrusion — quite  an  innovation  in  your 
position.  But — it  is  so  difficult  to  get  informa- 
tion— her  coming  may  mean  something, — in  fact, 
my  dear,  she  may  be  a  friend." 

The  Earl  \yas  quite  tremulous  with  excite- 
ment. 

"  A  friend  !  What  can  a  friend  do  for  me  now  ? 
She  cannot  bring  back  my  dead.  Don't  ask  me ; 
I  cannot  see  any  one,"  moaned  Mary.  But  the 
Earl  was  insistent ;  he  actually  hungered — as  the 
she  -  wolf  does  when  deprived  of  her  young, 
to  revenge  her  on  the  foe — for  the  guilt  to  be 
brought  home  to  Percy's  murderer,  of  whom  as 
yet  the  law^  had  found  no  clue. 

"  Consider,  my  dear ;  tliis  woman  may  bring 
important  evidence — what  other  right  has  she  ? 
— nothing  else  could  excuse  the  impertinence  of 
her  intrusion  and  importunity.  Constable  Burns 
assures  me  she  is  a  very  respectable  woman.  The 
woman  herself  says  she  must  see  you,  and  that 
you  will  know  she  is  a  friend." 

"  AVho  is  she  ?  AYhat  can  anybody  say  that 
will  make  any  difference  to  me  ?  Please  do  not 
ask  me — really,  I  cannot  see  any  one." 
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"  I  do  not  like  to  urge  what  you  so  dislike  ;  but 
this  Xorah  Moriarty  says " 

"  Xorah  !  Is  it  her  ?  I  am  sure  she  is  a  friend 
— send  her  up  at  once." 

Mrs  Fitzgerald's  voice  and  mien  altered  the 
moment  she  heard  Xorah's  name.  She  had  not 
thought  of  her,  nor  of  anything,  until  the  name 
recalled  Norah's  last  visit,  the  surreptitiously  paid 
rent,  and  the  promise  to  tell  if  she  heard  of  danger 
menacing  the  boy.  Xorah's  coming  might  mean 
that  danger  threatened  the  child.  Pressing  him 
close  in  her  arms,  the  anxious  mother  stood  wait- 
ing for  her  visitor,  who  arrived,  ushered  by  the 
Earl  himself. 

"  Oh,  wisha  !  wisha  !  that  I  should  have  lived  to 
see  this  day  ! "  sobbed  the  faithful  creature,  as  she 
knelt  and  kissed  the  widow's  black  gown.  "  Oh, 
my  darlint  !  but  'twas  a  sin  and  a  shame  !  My 
heart  bleeds  for  you,  that  it  does.  Ough  !  achone  ! 
achone !  It  is  early  for  the  like  of  you  to  be 
supping  sorrow,  achushla,  and  it  is  myself  would 
ease  your  burden  if  I  could.  Oh,  the  hard-hearted 
villains  !  oh,  the  cruelty  of  it !  " 

"  Hush,    Norah,    hush !      I    cannot    bear    this. 
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What  is  it  you  want  ? "  asked  Mrs  Fitzgerald, 
sinking  into  the  nearest  chair. 

Xorah  followed  her  on  her  knees,  the  tears 
raining  down  her  face  as  she  whispered — 

"  Send  him  away,  for  God  sake  !  I  have  that 
to  say  that  no  ears  but  your  own  must  hear." 

The  him  meant  Lord  Blankshire,  who  stood 
transfixed  by  the  door,  and  who  now  gasped — 
"  My  dear,  I  am  afraid  I  made  a  mistake  ;  this — 
a — a — person — may  be  dangerous — a  lunatic,  in 
fact ;  let  me  ring  for  Eoberts." 

"  Xo ;  it  is  Norah — I  know  her  well.  Please 
leave  us  alone  together." 

"  Alone  !  with  her  !  "  Astonishment  and  dis- 
approval were  conspicuous  in  his  words. 

"  Yes,  if  you  please — it  must  be  so,"  answered 
Mary.  With  great  wonder  in  his  heart,  the  old 
man  went  out  and  closed  the  door. 

"  Is  there  danger  to  my  boy  ? "  asked  Mrs 
Fitzgerald,  in  a  whisper,  of  the  woman  who  knelt 
and  wept  at  her  feet. 

"  Oh,  my  darlint !  but  it  is  a  cruel,  cruel  world  ! 
God  help  us  all !  there  is  no  mercy  left  in  the 
hearts  of  men.     That  I  should  have  to  say  they 
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who  have  spilt  the  blood  of  the  just  are  not  sat- 
isfied with  the  wickedness  done.  My  darlint — 
they — they — they  are  plotting  against  the  life 
of  this  lamb."  As  Norah  whispered  these  words, 
she  hid  her  face  in  the  baby's  garments,  sobbing 
and  murmuring  from  its  folds  her  fears.  "  Oh, 
mistress,  I  don't  know  where  he'll  be  safe  at  all ; 
they  are  that  wicked,  they'll  do  anything — go  any- 
where. Hunting  oppressors  off  the  land,  they 
say ;  but  sure  it  is  killing  the  poor  man's  friends 
they  are.  May  I  never  see  heaven !  but  this 
awful  League  is  murdering  all  that  is  good  and 
decent  in  poor  men's  hearts.  They  are  fearful 
times ;  may  the  blessed  Virgin  keep  us  from 
harm  !  for  no  one  knows  when  their  turn  may 
come,  or  who  is  the  next  on  their  black  list." 

"  My  baby,  my  baby,  my  poor  little  darling  ! " 
whispered  the  mother,  as  she  looked  down  on  her 
child  and  the  weeping  Xorah,  with  horror  in  her 
eyes. 

"  God  bless  him !  and  help  us  to  keep  him  from 
harm.  Oh,  the  beauty  he  has  grown  !  Mistress, 
dear,  it  is  hearts  of  stone  the  demons  must  have 
to  dream  of  touching  such  an  innocent  creature. 
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Lord  save  ns !  but  myself  doubts  my  senses  when 
I  think  of  it.  A\Tiist,  alannah,  are  ye  hearing  to 
me  ? "  asked  jSTorah  in  sudden  alarm,  as  she  looked 
up  and  took  fright  at  the  stony  look  in  Mrs  Fitz- 
gerald's face. 

"Yes,  I  hear.  But — but — how  do  you  know 
this,  Xorah  ?  And  did  you  know  they  were  going 
to  take  my  husband's  life — and — never  tell  ?  " 

There  was  great  anxiety  and  grave  reproach 
in  Mrs  Fitzgerald's  words.  Clasping  her  hands, 
raising  honest  eyes,  and  looking  sorrowful  into  the 
widow's,  the  peasant  emphatically  replied — 

"  God  do  the  same  to  me  if  I  knew  aught  about 
the  matter  till  'twas  too  late  —  too  late  —  too 
late  : " 

"And  you  know  —  who  killed  him — and  will 
tell  me  ? "  gasped  Mrs  Fitzgerald,  with  awakened 
wonder  joining  the  horror  in  her  eyes. 

"  Whist,  whist,  honey  !  Them  that  did  it  are 
safe  enough — the  boys  won't  tell  on  one  another. 
As  like  as  not  them  that  did  it  were  strangers — 
myself  can't  say.  But,  as  I  hope  to  see  heaven, 
I  don't  believe  one  of  his  own  would  have  had 
the  heart  to  do  it.     Don't  let  us  talk  about  that 
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at  all,  at  all.  It  was  a  bad  job — a  wicked 
deed ;  it  is  blood  like  that  brings  the  curse  upon 
the  land.  My  hand  for  it,  the  one  who  did  it 
will  never  prosper — never  have  a  day's  luck  or 
grace  on  earth,  never  get  a  chair  in  heaven. 
There,  there,  my  lamb,  we'll  say  no  more  about 
what  is  done — that  won't  give  us  back  the  good 
man  that's  gone ;  but  just  try  and  think  how  we 
can  save  the  child — circumvent  evil-doers  and 
prevent  mischief." 

"  Are  you  sure  about  the  child  ? — who  told  you  ? 
Why  am  I  to  believe  you  ?  You  are  not  true,  or 
you  would  tell  me  who  fired  those  shots." 

"  Miss  Mary,  darlint — God  forgive  me  for  call- 
ing you  that  now  ! — but  you  will  believe  me  w^hen 
I  swear  to  you,  myself  believes  it  is  as  much  as 
my  life  is  worth  to  have  come  here  to  you  this 
day.  There  is  no  knowing  the  price  I  may  have 
to  pay  for  it.  I  carried  my  life  in  my  hand  when 
I  came  across  the  snow  to-day,  as  I  carried  it  once 
before  when — when — I  found  out — when  God 
gave  me  strength,  for  the  love  of  you  and — the 
child.  No  one  told  about,  danger  to  the  child ; 
but  as  sure  as  God  is  in  heaven  above,  what  I  tell 
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you  is  true.  There  are  those — I  cannot  say  who 
they  are — but  I  know  the  child  is  on  the  black 
list — that  his  life  is  not  safe  one  hour.  I  could 
not  rest  till  I  gave  you  warning.  It  is  not  to- 
day, to-morrow,  or  next  week  that  you  have  to 
watch,  but  always,  always ;  danger  will  ever  be 
near  him,  until  the  love  of  God  touches  and  turns 
the  black  hearts  of  men  from  the  error  of  their 
ways." 

" '  Vengeance  is  mine,  saith  the  Lord ;  I  will 
repay,' "  whispered  the  widow,  dreamily,  more  to 
her  baby  whom  she  kissed  than  to  the  woman 
who  had  spoken,  and  who  still  knelt  by  her  side, 
her  whole  face  and  figure  expressive  of  sympathy 
and  honesty. 

"  Just  so,  darlint,"  assented  Xorah.  "  The 
good  Lord  and  the  blessed  Mother  will  pay  them 
with  a  long  purgatory.  Leave  them  that  did  it 
to  the  Lord ;  don't  trouble  your  poor  head  looking 
for  vengeance.  But  think — think,  asthore — how 
can  ye  save  the  child.  You  must  rear  the  child 
to  fill  his  father's  place.  Sure,  he'll  reign  over  us 
yet,  and  it  is  meself  would  drain  my  heart's  blood 
to  the  last  drop  for  his  sake.     We  must  keep  the 
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blood-hounds  off  his  track  till  he  is  a  man  grown, 
and  able  to  face  his  enemies  hisself." 

"  We  are  safe  here  ;  surely  danger  cannot  touch 
us  in  this  room,"  murmured  Mrs  Fitzgerald,  look- 
ing fearfully  around. 

"  There  is  no  danger  here  now.  But,  mistress, 
hear  to  me :  remember,  victims  never  know 
where  the  blow  comes  from,  or  where  the  mur- 
derer lurks.  I  would  not  say  he  w^as  safe  any- 
where in  Ireland.  You  just  go  away,  honey ; 
put  the  sea  between  him  and  harm — go  away 
until  better  days  come.  With  the  help  of  heaven, 
bad  times  will  pass  away.  The  blessed  saints 
and  holy  Virgin  won't  leave  a  poor  people  always 
walking  in  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death ; 
they'll  open  a  door  for  us  somehow  into  peace  and 
plenty,  and  make  this  land  safe  for  the  honest 
poor,  and  for  the  gentry  that  were  always  good  to 
us.  ISTow,  every  hand's-turn  brings  fresh  trouble ; 
and  the  poor  must  be  patient,  and  keep  them- 
selves as  far  out  of  the  stream  of  sin  as  they  can, 
till  the  Lord  wills  the  wave  of  wickedness  to 
subside." 

For  a  whole  hour   the   humble  peasant  knelt 
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and  wept  at  the  lady's  feet,  urging  her  to  go 
away ;  and  the  widow  sat  dry-eyed  listening.  At 
last  the  boy  awoke,  and  smiled  up  in  Norah's 
face,  who  asked  leave  to  hold  him  for  a  minute. 
Without  a  word,  the  mother  placed  her  child  in 
Xorah's  arms,  who,  settling  herself  on  the  nearest 
chair,  wiped  away  the  tears  she  would  not  let  fall 
on  his  face,  and  kissed  him  passionately.  The 
beautiful  brown-eyed  child,  unaccustomed  to  such 
whirlwind  expressions  of  affection,  bore  this  new 
nurse's  demonstrations  with  becoming  quiet.  His 
decorum  overcame  Xorah's  feelings,  who  opened 
afresh  the  floodgates  of  heart  and  tongue. 

"  Oh,  you  darlint !  you  angel !  you  precious 
lamb  1  Oh  !  the  jewel  of  me  life !  to  think  of 
their  wickedness.  Sure,  it  will  not  thrive  with 
them.  May  the  hand  whither  that  would  harm 
you  !  May  the  head  that  planned  that  sin  lie 
uneasy  in  this  world,  until  the  soul  of  the  sinner 
repents !  It  is  my  heart  that  is  sore  this  day, 
weeping  tears  of  blood  for  the  hard  lot  of  the 
mother  whose  one  treasure  you  are.  God  save 
you,  child,  and  comfort  her ;  protect  you  in  the 
strange  land,  and  bring  you  safe   back   to  reign 
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over  your  own.  It  is  myself  won't  sleep  easy  in 
my  bed  till  I  know  you  are  out  of  harm's  way. 
^Mistress,  dear,  take  your  child ;  and  believe  me, 
achushla,  the  sooner  you  leave  this  misfortunate 
country  the  better  for  us  all.  There,  dear !  see 
the  lovely  legs  of  mm,  and  that  blessed  seal  on 
the  left  knee  !  it  is  myself  is  glad  to  see  that 
same  ;  it  will  save  him  from  harm — a  sign  the  good 
fairies  are  watching  over  him  ;  but,  for  all,  don't 
tempt  Providence  by  staying  here,  alannah.  Go,  go, 
go, — and  the  good  Lord  watch  over  you  always  !  " 
ended  Xorah,  as  she  laid  the  boy  back  on  his 
mother's  lap. 

Kissing  the  lady's  hand  as  it  lay  on  the  folds 
of  her  crape,  iSTorah  whispered  through  the  tears 
that  were  again  falling,  "  Don't  fret,  honey ;  don't 
wear  out  your  heart  thinking,  but  just  do  what  is 
best  for  a  poor  desolate  widow — go  over  to  the 
good  sister  you  have  in  England — she  will  take 
care  of  you  and  your  child; — and  go  quickly; 
don't  let  the  grass  grow  under  your  feet,  is  the 
advice  of  the  childless  mother  who  loves  you,  and 
whose  prayers  will  follow  you  always.  Sure, 
dear,  if  it  was  the   other   side  of  the  world,  my 
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heart  would  be  clinging  to  you — and  it  is  only 
England.  Go — and  go  quickly,  for  the  love  o' 
God,  and  that  same  be  with  you  always ! " 

"  Thank  you,  Norah,"  said  Mrs  Fitzgerald,  in  a 
broken,  hopeless  voice ;  "  thank  you  for  the  love 
you  have  shown  to  my  cliil*.  I'll — yes,  I'll  try 
and  do  what  you  advise,  and  the  Lord  reward  you 
for  what  you  have  told  me  this  day  ! " 

With  a  last  kiss  on  the  baby's  hand,  Xorah 
Moriarty  left  the  room,  stole  down  the  broad 
stairs  to  the  hall,  where  the  policeman  at  her 
request  allowed  her  to  go  out  through  the  front 
door  into  the  cold  winter  night. 

For  an  hour  the  mother  remained  in  her  lonely 
dark  room,  hugging  her  child  to  her  breast  as  she 
thought  over  all  that  Norah  had  said.  Later  on 
she  told  the  Earl  what  Norah  had  advised.  Lord 
Blankshire  was  aghast  at  the  diabolical  idea, 
scarcely  believed  it  could  be  true,  and  ventured 
to  say  Xorah  was  deceived,  misinformed,  ignorant, 
and  Mary  unnecessarily  apprehensive. 

But  though  the  old  man  said  all  this  to  sooth 
Mary,  in  the  very  act  of  comforting  her  his  own 
fears  o-rew.     AYlien  he   said   good   night   he  was 
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himself  ill  at  ease,  and  lay  awake  all  through  the 
nicfht  wonderincf  what  he  ought  to  do. 

o  o  o 

Early  on  the  Sunday  morning  the  Earl  sent  a 
note  to  Meadowlees,  and  then  went  to  pay  his 
morning  visit  to  Mary. 

He  looked  down  on  the  boy,  touched  him  with 
a  shy  reverent  fear,  but  gave  not  a  hint  of  his 
anxiety  nor  said  that  he  had  sent  to  Meadowlees. 

Lord  Blankshire  then  went  down  to  breakfast 
and  the  letters.  There  was  a  large  pile  by  his 
solitary  plate  on  the  table  drawn  cosily  to  the 
fire.  Full  of  anxiety  about  the  boy,  the  Earl  had 
little  heart  for  letters,  so  he  opened  them  slowly, 
tossing  some  aside  half  read,  even  though  they 
were  of  condolence  on  his  late  family  bereavement. 
All  spoke  highly  of  the  dead — encomiums  that 
gratified  the  Earl,  and  that  at  another  time  would 
have  given  him  a  text  for  sad  thoughts ;  but  now 
he  had  no  time  to  think  of  the  dead,  for  his 
soul  feared  for  the  heir. 

It  was  horrible  to  think  the  infant  heir  might 
be  taken  even  before  his  grey  hairs  were  laid  at 
rest  in  the  grave. 

The  Earl  had  had  a  sleepless  night,  and  now, 
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with  a  half-read  letter  of  requiem  in  his  hand, 
he  floated  off,  not  actually  to  sound  sleep,  but  to 
a  semi-conscious  dreamland. 

When  Sir  John  and  Lady  O'Brien  arrived,  the 
Earl  was  still  sitting  dreaming,  and  came  back  to 
the  earthly  present  with  a  start,  to  welcome  them 
as  became  one  of  his  position. 

In  rising  from  his  chair,  the  Earl  sent  many 
letters  on  to  the  floor. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

LORD  BLAXKSHIRE  STANDS  TO  HIS  COLOURS. 

The  Earl's  sudden  start,  as  Sir  John  and  Lady 
O'Brien  were  announced,  scattered  his  letters  all 
over  the  floor.  Eoberts  collected  and  placed  them 
again  on  the  table,  then  at  an  impatient  motion 
from  his  master,  left  the  room,  taking  with  him 
the  silver  tray,  on  which  his  lordship's  matutinal 
toast  and  chocolate  always  stood. 

As  Eoberts  departed  with  the  tray,  a  letter, 
hitherto  hidden,  was  disclosed  to  view.  The  Earl 
was  nervous,  and,  vexed  at  being  discovered  by  his 
early  visitors  in  dreamland,  when  the  exigencies  of 
the  times  required  a  man  of  his  "  position  "  to  be 
on  the  alert,  was  now  irritably  ceremonious. 

He  was  elaborately  polite  to  his  guests ;  but 
even  while  they  were  being  seated,  that  unopened 
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letter  caught  his  eye,  and  a  second  glance  showed 
it  was  not  addressed  to  him. 

Extremely  methodical  and  punctilious,  especially 
with  regard  to  the  post-bag,  which  it  w^as  the 
duty  of  Roberts  to  open,  sort,  and  distribute  the 
contents  to  each  member  of  the  household,  the 
Earl  was  enraged  at  this  dereliction  of  duty.  A 
letter  not  addressed  to  him  ought  not  to  have 
been  left  on  his  table.  A  third  glance  showed 
the  letter  was  addressed  to  Mrs  Fitzgerald. 

That  her  letter  should  be  delayed,  and  that  he 
should  not  earlier  have  remedied  his  servant's 
mistake,  was  unpardonable. 

Eising  to  ring  for  Roberts,  a  sudden  premonition 
arrested  that  intention.  Taking  up  the  letter  he 
looked  at  it  curiously,  then  at  Sir  John  and  Lady 
O'Brien,  as  he  said,  almost  involuntarily — 

"  What  a  queer-looking  letter  for  Mary." 

'•'  Probably  a  begging  letter,"  nodded  Sir  John, 
as  he  took  it  from  the  Earl's  hand  and  surveyed 
its  dirty  exterior  judicially.  "  Moll  is  a  milch - 
cow  to  the  impecunious.  Here,  mother,"  added  he, 
passing  on  the  letter  to  Lady  O'Brien ;  "  beggars 
count  on  her  heart  being  special  soft  at  the  present. 
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Take  it  to  her ;  possibly  hearing  of  other  trouble 
may  distract  the  poor  child's  thoughts  from  her 
own." 

Lady  O'Brien,  who  was  naturally  anxious  to  see 
her  daughter,  prepared  to  leave  the  room,  and  Sir 
John  and  the  Earl  alone,  to  discuss  whatever 
business  it  might  be  that  had  caused  him  to  send 
so  early  and  imperative  a  summons  to  Meadowlees. 
But  the  Earl  arrested  the  lady,  saying — 

"  I  must  speak  to  you  both  before  you  see 
Mary.  Something  very  extraordinary,  extremely 
perplexing,  has  occurred." 

Lord  Blankshire  then  gave  the  O'Briens  the 
details  of  Xorah's  evening  visit,  and  Mary's  sub- 
sequent alarm.  His  listeners,  as  he  had  been, 
were  at  first  incredulous.  But  fears  are  subtly 
contagious,  and  as  the  old  man  recapitulated  the 
events  of  the  last  evening,  the  parents  became 
infected  with  some  of  his  uneasiness.  These 
apprehensions,  however,  neither  cared  to  acknow- 
ledge— Sir  John  curtly  declaring  it  was  quite 
immaterial  what  roused  Mary,  as  long  as  it 
gave  them  excuse  for  taking  her  out  of  the 
country. 
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"  Eisk  or  no  risk,  why  should  she  stay  in  this 
God-forsaken  country  ?  I'll  take  her  to  England 
at  once." 

"  For  her  own  sake  she  ought  to  go  away," 
agreed  Lady  O'Brien.  Neither  of  the  parents, 
while  settling  Mary's  departure,  dreamed  the 
death-knell  such  words  were  to  the  old  man's 
hopes.  Lord  Blankshire  had  feared  Mary  ought 
to  act  on  Xorah's  warning,  and  he  had  sent  for 
her  parents,  fondly  hoping  they  would  think  other- 
wise— pooh-pooh  the  whole  thing,  and  laugh  him 
out  of  his  fears.  Had  they  done  so,  he  was  open 
to  conviction,  would  have  yielded  to  their  judg- 
ment, and  excused  their  ridicule,  his  one  yearning 
being  to  keep  his  heir  at  Ballykillbegs. 

AYhile  Sir  John  and  Lady  O'Brien  spoke,  the 
old  man  lay  back  in  his  cushioned  chair,  looking 
sadly  into  the  fire.  For  a  moment  or  two  he 
was  incapable  of  speech,  clasping  and  unclasping 
his  thin  worn  hands.  He  longed  to  argue  against 
this  decree — against  his  own  convictions.  But  he 
dared  not  imperil  the  heir,  and  fear  for  the  boy's 
life  overcame  more  selfish  considerations.  At  last, 
without  looking  at  Mary's  parents,  he  said  slowly, 
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"  If  it  must  be  so,  you  tell  her — and — and — 
if  they  must  go,  take  them  quickly." 

"  Yes  ;  you  are  right.  It  will  be  best  for  her  to 
leave  at  once,"  answered  Sir  John  gravely,  adding 
anxiously,  "  I  wish  we  could  induce  your  lordship 
to  accompany  her ;  it  would  make  it  easier  for 
Mary,  you  know.  And  the  associations  here  must 
be  miserable  :  this  is  no  place  for  you  now,  and 
I  am  sure  you  will  like  to  watch  over  the  boy." 

This  speech  of  Sir  John's  was  out  of  pure  pity 
for  the  forlorn  old  man,  and  for  a  moment  the 
Earl  hesitated  to  answer.  His  soul  craved  to 
watch  the  heir ;  but  loyalty  to  his  "  position," 
and  the  craze  for  retributive  justice  on  the  mur- 
derer, chained  him  to  Ballykillbegs.  AYith  a  sad 
sigh  he  repeated  his  unalterable  determination  to 
remain  where  he  was.  After  a  little  futile  argu- 
ment on  this  point.  Sir  John  and  Lady  O'Brien 
went  with  the  Earl  to  Mary's  room. 

There  Mary  asked  piteously  what  must  be  done, 
shuddering  as  she  alluded  to  the  new  horror 
forced  into  her  life.  The  mother  soothed  and 
endeavoured  to  calm  her  fear,  while  her  father 
declared,   "  Danger   or   no    danger,   you   must   go 
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away.  Change  is  necessary  for  your  health,  if  not 
for  the  safety  of  this  sturdy  young  gentleman." 

Then,  wishing  to  change  the  current  of  her 
thought,  Sir  John  handed  his  daughter  the  dirty 
letter  which  he  had  brought  up-stairs,  saying, 
"  Here — a  begging  letter  from  one  of  your  numer- 
ous pensioners ;  what  will  the  poor  do  without 
you,  Moll  ? " 

Lady  O'Brien  had  taken  her  grandson  in  her 
arms.  Sir  John  and  the  Earl  turned  to  discuss 
some  details,  while  Mary  sat  listlessly,  uncon- 
sciously twisting  the  letter  in  her  fingers. 

At  last  she  opened  the  crumpled  envelope,  and 
unfolded  the  half-sheet  of  ruled  paper  within. 
As  she  read,  a  faint  cry  escaped  her  parched  lips, 
and  her  poor  pinched  face  grew  grey  with  anguish. 
Turning  at  her  cry.  Sir  John  O'Brien  took  the 
shabby  bit  of  paper  from  his  daughter's  hand. 
His  wife,  with  the  baby  in  her  arms,  stood  on  one 
side,  and  the  Earl  waited  at  the  other,  all  three  at 
the  one  time  reading  the  following  notice : — 

"  This  is  to  give  fair  notice  all  oppressors  is  to 
be  swept  off  the  land.     The  earth  is  rid  of  one  of 
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them ;  so  by  the  Holy  Book  we  has  swore  to 
*  remove  '  others  of  that  breed.  The  young  cock 
shall  never  crow  where  the  old  Blankshire  bird 
has  so  long  plumed  his  feathers.  Look  out  for 
what  is  coming,  for,  believe  me,  the  young  whelp 
shall  never  live  to  fatten  on  the  blood  of  a  down- 
trodden people. 

"RORY   OF  THE   HILLS." 

"  This  settles  it.  Poor  child  !  Xever  fear,  Moll, 
I  shall  take  you  to  England  at  once,"  assured  Sir 
John,  angered  and  disgusted  even  more  than  he 
was  alarmed  at  this  effusion. 

Mary,  utterly  crushed,  had  covered  her  face 
with  her  thin  hands,  and  moaned  ceaselessly  :  "  My 
boy,  my  baby  son !  Oh !  take  us  away  at  once, 
and  save  my  child." 

At  the  first  reading  of  this  threatening  letter, 
Sir  John  O'Brien  had  been  more  disgusted  with 
the  depravity  to  which  political  animus  had  re- 
duced his  misguided  countrymen,  than  alarmed 
for  his  grandson's  life.  And  then  witnessing 
Mary's  distress,  he  was  fuller  of  fears  for  lier 
health  than  fright  for  the  baby. 

For  months  Mrs  Fitzgerald  had  been  anxious, 
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and  kept  a  brave  heart.  Ever  since  the  election, 
and  Norah's  mysterious  visit,  she  had  been  uneasy, 
always  imagining  what  might  happen.  Fearful 
anticipations  had  culminated  in  the  awful  fact  of 
her  husband's  murder,  the  shock  of  which  had 
dried  up  the  fountain  of  her  tears.  Since  that 
night  her  brain  had  been  numb ;  she  had  not 
slept,  but  crouched  like  a  frightened  hunted  crea- 
ture by  her  child.  She  had  been  stunned,  and 
now  this  new  fright  broke  down  the  outward  calm 
of  overstrained  nerves.  Taking  her  boy  from  her 
mother,  she  pressed  him  close,  imploring  them 
wildly  to  save  her  child.  She  appeared  uncon- 
scious of  all  they  said,  unaware  of  what  went  on 
around,  as,  swaying  backward  and  forward  in  her 
chair,  she  held  the  child  close  and  moaned  feebly. 

Terrified  at  her  condition,  Lady  O'Brien  at- 
tempted to  soothe,  and  then  to  remove  the  child 
from  her  arms.  But  the  moment  the  boy  was 
touched,  the  widow  spoke,  entreating  her  mother — 

"  Please  don't  take  him.  Leave  me  my  baby 
as  long  as  God  spares  him  to  me.  Oh,  my  baby  ! 
my  baby  !  my  poor  orphan  boy  !  " 

The  Earl  came  and  went,  furtively  stroked  the 
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baby's  hand,  and  even  Mary's  bowed  head.  But 
Mary  took  no  notice  ;  her  whole  mind  was  cen- 
tred on  the  child,  on  the  dangers  that  encompassed 
him.  Her  life  was  haunted  ;  the  very  room 
seemed  starred  with  myriad  eyes  of  cruel  mur- 
derers glaring  on  her  child,  while  its  floor  was 
dyed  red  with  the  blood  of  their  late  victim. 

Mary  was  exhausted;  mother  instinct  alone 
survived,  and  gave  her  strength  to  cling  to  her 
child,  whose  only  safety  she  imagined  was  in  her 
weak  arms. 

Sir  John  decided  to  start  that  night ;  but  the 
police  warned  him  special  precautions  should  be 
taken,  and  these  necessitated  delay.  Two  days 
and  two  nights  elapsed  before  it  was  considered 
safe  to  remove  the  Earl's  heir  from  Ballykillbegs. 
During  those  days  the  mother  had  been  uncon- 
scious of  the  lapse  of  time,  unconscious  of  the 
uneasiness  and  growing  anxiety  of  those  about 
her.  She  was  unaware  it  was  to  be  a  night-Hit- 
ting, had  no  thought  what  time  it  was  when, 
shortly  after  midnight  on  the  following  Tuesday, 
her  mother  told  her  it  was  time  for  her  to  go. 

Without  a  word  the  widow  stood  up,  allowed 
VOL.  IL  I 
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her  cloak  and  bonnet  to  be  put  on,  while  she  held 
her  boy  closely.  Then  with  weak  steps  Mrs 
Fitzgerald  left  the  room  where  she  had  remained 
ever  since  her  husband's  funeral,  and  went  down- 
stairs. Pausing  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs, 
the  widow  looked  irresolutely  round  the  grand 
old  hall,  and  wistfully  at  the  closed  doors.  The 
piteous  eyes  sought  for  something  they  could  not 
find  ;  and  failed  to  see  the  carved  oak  walls,  from 
the  polished  surface  of  which  pictured  ancestors 
looked  cfravelv  down  on  the  widow  and  heir 
stealing  out  into  the  dark  night  to  fly  for  their 
lives. 

The  widow  did  not  see  the  grandeur,  neither 
did  she  see  the  group  of  weeping  retainers  who, 
feeling  having  mastered  training,  had  gathered  in 
the  hall  to  witness  the  departure  of  the  little  heir. 
Mrs  Fitzgerald  saw  nothing,  as  she  stood  trembling 
at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  but  the  husband  who  had 
been  taken  from  her  in  his  prime.  It  was  here 
he  had  loved  to  be.  It  was  here  she  had  thought 
to  live  with  him.  Her  dry  lips  worked  convul- 
sively as  she  whispered,  "  Baby,  baby,  darling,  we 
cannot  leave  without    saying   good-bye    to   papa. 
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Mother," — tlie  wide-open  eyes  appealed  to  Lady 
O'Brien,  who  stood  by  her  side,  weeping  silently — 
"  you  will  take  me  to  see  where  they  have  laid 
him." 

"  Impossible  !  My  dear,  dear  child,  it  cannot 
be.     It  is  quite  out  of  the  question." 

"Just  for  a  moment,  baby  and  I  must  say 
good-bye." 

"  It  cannot  be ;  think  of  the  hour,  tlie  danger, 
my  darling  Mary.  You  must  not  delay,  because 
of  baby — ^think  only  of  your  boy,"  urged  Lady 
O'Brien. 

Still  hesitating,  the  widow  looked  yearningly 
around,  takin;:;  a  last  fond  look  of  things  that 
had  been  dear  to  Percy.  Then  her  eyes  met  the 
sorrowful  ones  of  the  Earl,  who,  scarcely  able  to 
master  composure  suitable  to  his  "  position,"  stood 
a  little  in  the  shadow.  He  did  not  know  how 
to  say  good-bye ;  he  could  only  just  endure  to 
see  them  go.  oMoving  towards  him,  Mary  lifted 
her  wan  face,  whispering — 

"  Kiss  me ;  kiss  baby.  You  were  so  good  to 
us  for  his  sake.  We  must  go,  while  you  watch 
by  his  grave." 
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Silently,  and  with  ashen  face,  the  Earl  gave 
the  kisses  the  widow  asked.  The  old  man's  lips 
twitched  painfully  as  he  stooped  over  the  little 
heir.  When  he  lifted  his  head  from  the  boy,  he 
turned  hastily  away,  a  tear,  wrung  from  his  aged 
eyes,  falling  as  he  did  so  on  the  widow's  hand. 
Mary  looked  wonderingiy  at  the  warm  splash. 
Not  another  word  was  spoken  in  this  sad  fare- 
well, as  Lady  O'Brien,  now  unresisted,  led  her 
daughter  out  of  the  house. 

When  her  foot  was  on  the  carriage  step,  Mary 
again  paused  and  shuddered.  She  looked  back, 
with  a  great  agony  in  her  startled  eyes,  to  the 
hall  she  had  just  left.  In  that  moment,  for  the 
first  time,  the  widow  realised  all  this  journey 
meant — all  she  was  leaving.  In  that  brief  second 
a  wave  of  memories  surged  up.  Past  happiness 
of  girlish  days,  fruition  of  bright  hopes,  all  buried 
in  the  blood-stained  grave,  where  the  present 
exigency  necessitated  her  leaving  her  beloved, 
unvisited,  overcame  her.  She  could  not  go. 
Staggering,  she  would  have  fallen,  had  not  Sir 
John  lifted  her  into  the  carriage. 

With    streaming    eyes  Lady    O'Brien   followed 
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her  daughter,  and  the  next  moment  the  carriage 
moved  on. 

A  policeman  rode  in  front.  They  drove  rapid- 
ly, Sir  John  riding  by  the  side  of  the  carriage, 
and  a  troop  of  dragoons  following  after.  They 
did  not  pass  the  spot  where  the  murder  had  been 
committed — a  small  mercy  in  their  trouble — as 
the  widow  sat  with  her  white  face  looking  out 
into  the  darkness. 

Poor  soul !  she  felt  like  a  condemned  criminal 
flying  for  dear  life  through  the  shelter  of  that 
black  winter  niMit.  It  was  as  if  she  was  whirled 
from  all  that  had  made  life  pleasant  into  some 
awful  unknown  chaos  ! 

It  was  a  long  and  lonely  drive,  and  four  o'clock 
in  the  morning  before  they  reached  the  small 
country  station  from  which  it  was  judged  prudent 
they  should  start. 

It  was  a  curious  sight  to  see  that  little  station 
at  this  dreary  hour — a  sort  of  rest-and-be-thank- 
ful  on  the  side  of  a  country  road — surrounded 
by  mounted  men,  who  loomed  through  the  steam 
of  their  horses  like  so  many  phantoms.  Soaking 
sleet  chilled  and  blurred  their  bedraggled  figures, 
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and  hurried  words  of  command  sounded  ominous 
as  they  cut  through  the  wail  of  the  wind.  The 
platform  was  lined  with  police,  and  a  pilot-engine 
snorted  like  an  ill-omened  gnome,  glaring  its  red 
eyes  horribly  as  it  went  out  from  dubious  lamp- 
light into  outer  darkness. 

It  was  hard  to  think  what  all  this  meant ;  to 
know  that  military,  police,  and  pilot-engine  were 
all  necessary  protection  for  the  frightened  widowed 
girl,  who,  clasping  her  baby  in  her  arms,  tottered 
across  the  platform,  to  sink  cowering  in  the  corner 
of  the  carriage  where  they  placed  her. 

The  entourage  was  more  like  the  evacuation  of 
a  conquered  country  by  a  deposed  king  than  the 
flight  of  a  widowed  mother  with  an  infant  child 
from  threatened  danger. 

As  they  went  out  into  the  dark  country,  the 
mother's  head  bowed  over  her  boy,  and  her  sorrow- 
ful heart  cried — 

"  Shame  !  shame  !  shame  on  them  !  Men  in  a 
civilised  land  call  themselves  patriots,  while  they 
do  devils'  work.  Irishmen  have  grown  cowards  to 
war  thus  against  helpless  women  and  innocent 
children." 
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CHAPTER   XXII. 

NORAH    PAYS    THE    PPJCE    OF    FRIENDSHIP. 

When  the  carriage  drove  from  Ballvkillbegs 
door,  and  Eoberts  came  in  out  of  the  nif^ht,  a 
wail,  which  conventionality  failed  to  suppress, 
burst  from  the  group  of  servants.  Most  of  them 
were  old  retainers,  who,  despite  the  Earl's  known 
objection  to  any  deviation  from  rules  and  regula- 
tions, had  assembled  in  the  hall  to  witness  the 
departure  of  the  widow  and  orphan. 

As  the  sound  caught  his  ear,  Lord  Blankshire, 
who  had  stood  motionless  after  his  farewell  kiss 
to  his  heir,  became  unpleasantly  aware  of  the 
fact  that  he  was  not  alone, — most  unpleasantly 
conscious  that  he,  the  Earl  of  Blankshire,  stood 
facing  his  domestics  with  tears  in  his  eyes. 

Scandalwni   magnaMm  !      The    old    man    shud- 
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dered,  then  with  bent  head  slunk  away.  Step 
by  step  he  went  up  the  stairs  she  had  so  recently 
descended ;  creeping  away,  like  a  wounded  forest- 
king,  to  hide  himself  from  the  eyes  of  men  while 
battling  with  pain,  the  Earl  took  refuge  in  his 
bedroom. 

Closing  the  door  upon  his  sorrow,  we  shall 
leave  him  alone  for  what  remained  of  that  night. 

Next  day  Lord  Blankshire  was  weak  and  weary. 
Anxiously  inquiring  of  Eoberts  as  to  whether 
there  was  any  news  of  the  murderer's  arrest,  and 
hearing  there  was  none,  he  decided  to  stay  in  bed. 
Such  an  occurrence  had  never  happened  before  in 
all  the  twenty-five  years  of  Roberts's  service. 

Henceforward  the  Earl  was  confined  to  his 
room.  There  was  no  illness,  no  sudden  stroke, 
no  fit,  nothing  the  matter,  but  bodily  power  faded. 
It  was  life  in  death ;  for  even  as  the  flesh  died, 
the  impatient  spirit  kept  at  fever-heat,  and  each 
day  the  Earl  eagerly  asked,  was  the  murderer 
caught  ?  and  later  on  piteously  inquired — "  When 
would  it  be  safe  for  his  heir  to  come  home  ? " 

And  now  we  must  return  to  the  tenant's  cottage. 

For  the  three  days  after  her  temerity  in  visit- 
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ing  the  boycotted  castle,  Norah  Moriarty  had  been 
very  anxious,  and  for  as  many  nights  so  feverishly 
restless,  that  Thade  thought  she  was  ill. 

Poor  ISTorah !  every  nerve  was  preternaturally 
alert.  She  longed  for  news  as  to  what  was  doing 
at  Ballykillbegs,  but  dared  not  ask  a  question. 
She  was  even  afraid  of  confiding  in  Thade,  who, 
himself  uneasy,  feared  to  alarm  her  with  his 
suspicions  ;  so,  though  in  complete  sympathy,  both 
remained  silent. 

On  the  fourth  day.  Miss  Shea  made  her  ap- 
pearance. She  was  intent  on  business,  and  did 
her  best  to  induce  Norah  to  join  the  Ladies' 
League.  Jeering  at  the  midnight  flitting,  she 
openly  rejoiced  at  the  "  rats,"  as  she  called  them, 
running  from  the  falling  castle ;  and  in  right  of 
her  "  position "  as  secretary  to  a  political  party 
of  unmeasured  power,  she  spoke  like  the  Delphic 
oracle,  mysterious  words  that  darkened  meaning. 

Norah  was  glad  that  the  "  duties  "  of  Maurieen's 
position  shortened  her  visit,  and  she  was  un- 
speakably relieved  to  know  Mrs  Fitzgerald  and 
the  baby  were  gone  from  Ballykillbegs. 

It  was  a  weight  off  her  heart  the  heir  being 
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out  of  harm's  way ;  and  though,  when  alone  in 
her  dairy,  a  tear  did  fall  to  the  memory  of  her 
murdered  landlord  and  banished  mistress,  when 
Thade  came  home  to  supper  I^orah  was  singing. 
The  air  she  hummed  was,  "  Over  the  water  and 
far  away." 

Thade's  heart  rejoiced  at  his  wife's  good  spirit. 
It  cheered  him  to  find  her  bright,  for  of  a  truth 
he  had  been  much  exercised  in  mind  by  recent 
events,  and  seriously  unhappy  at  the  effect  "  ISTa- 
tional "  tactics  produced  on  his  "  sauncy  "  better- 
half. 

He,  too,  had  been  shocked  at  Mr  Fitzgerald's 
murder,  and  possessed  with  a  wholesome  fear  of 
the  Invincibles'  power,  wondered  vaguely  what 
would  happen  next.  Having  a  shrewd  suspicion 
"  the  wife "  knew  a  "  power  more  than  she  let 
on,"  Thade  admired  her  discretion  in  keeping  a 
silent  tongue  ;  and  true  to  his  belief  that  to  know 
nothing  was  the  best,  he  refrained  from  query  or 
ventilating  his  own  suspicions, — Thade's  opinion 
being  that  if  ignorance  failed  to  secure  bliss,  it 
was  at  least  safer  in  the  present  time  than  dan- 
gerous knowledge. 
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"VA^ith  what  nerves  he  had  at  a  high  tension, 
Thade  was  as  relieved  as  Xorah  herself  to  hear 
the  little  heir  had  left  the  country,  and  with 
quieter  minds  than  they  had  had  for  many  nights, 
the  pair  went  to  bed  and  slept  unusually  sound. 
They  were  awoke  shortly  after  midnight  by  a 
violent  knockino-  at  their  outer  door.     The  noise 

o 

was  great ;  no  fugitive  this  time  implored  for 
shelter,  but  "  the  boys  "  thundered  for  admission. 
The  first  impulse  w^as  to  cower  beneath  the  bed- 
clothes. But  an  instant's  thought  convinced 
the  Moriartys  of  the  folly  of  thus  shirking  the 
visit. 

"  Oh,  glory  !  Oh,  Lord  !  Holy  Virgin  !  "  ejacu- 
lated Norah,  rapidly  crossing  herself. 

"  Whist,  whist,  honey  ! "  groaned  Thade,  as  he 
trembled,  hearing  the  curses  from  outside  showered 
on  his  dilatoriness. 

Collecting  his  bewildered  wits,  Thade  tumbled 
out  of  bed,  just  in  time  to  escape  an  unpleasant 
hint  in  the  form  of  a  bullet,  that  lodged  in  the 
tester. 

"  Good  Lord,  deliver  us  ! "  sobbed  Xorah  from 
under    the    blanket,   from    beneath   which,    as    a 
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second  bullet  flattened  against  the  wall,  Thade 
pulled  her. 

"  Mother  o'  Moses  !  Blessed  hour  !  ^\Tiat  will 
we  do  at  all ! "  cried  Thade. 

"  Oh,  glory  !  Oh,  holy  Virgin  !  Good  Lord, 
deliver  us ! "  again  ejaculated  Xorah,  as  Thade 
in  a  quivering  voice  asked,  "  Who  is  there  ? " 

"  Moonlight  lads.  Open  quick,  you  omathaun  ! 
Quick,  quick  !  How  dare  the  like  o'  you  keep 
the  officers  of  the  National  law  waiting  the  wrong 
side  o'  the  door  ?  " 

Every  word  was  emphasised  with  a  kick  at 
the  door,  which  shook  on  its  hinges.  The  door 
was  a  poor  defence ;  already  the  frame  was  yield- 
ing, and  if  not  opened  quickly  the  whole  would 
soon  be  flat  on  the  kitchen  floor.  Norah,  by 
Thade's  side,  sobbed  piteously. 

"  Oh,  glory  !  for  your  life  don't  open  the  door  1 " 
as  it  burst  in,  she  for  the  third  time  exclaimed. 
"  Oh,  holy  Virgin  !  Oh,  blessed  saints  !  keep 
between  us  and  harm.  Thade,  man,  for  the  love 
o'  God  speak  them  fair  ! " 

Norah  and  Thade  were  both  as  they  had  rolled 
out  of  their  bed,  only  that  Xorah   had  drawn  a 
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petticoat  over  her  shoulders,  when  half-a-dozen 
men  shoved  rudely  in  over  the  fallen  door,  press- 
ing her  and  Thade  back  against  the  kitchen  walk 
Norah  clung  to  Thade,  who  did  his  best  to  keep 
between  his  wife  and  these  men.  It  was  quite 
dark,  and  all  they  could  see  were  figures  press- 
ing in  through  the  open  door,  while  more  than 
one  voice  swore  at  them. 

"  Tare  an  ages  !  how  dare  you  keep  delegates 
o'  the  Xation  waiting.  It  is  collecting  for  the 
League  we  are.  There  is  no  rent  to  pay.  Out 
with  your  money,  me  boy ;  a  warm  man  like  you 
can  afford  to  support  the  cause  handsomely." 

"  It  is  half-hearted  he  is.  Begorrah !  it  is 
the  like  o'  he  that  ruins  the  cause.  Sure  enough, 
if  we  didn't  put  the  fear  o'  God  in  liis  heart, 
the  fool  would  be  paying  his  rent." 

"  Perhaps  it  is  to  pay  it  he  did,"  growled 
another  delegate.  "  Give  him  a  taste  o'  lead ;  it 
is  the  shortest  way  o'  teaching  renegades  the 
law." 

"  Be  easy,  boys.  Thade  Moriarty  is  a  quiet 
boy.  Sure,  I  know  he'll  come  down  handsome. 
He  is  just  the  one  who  ought.     Sure,  he  comes 
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o'  the  real  Irish.  Moriartys  were  kings  o'  Ireland 
once,  and  it's  kings  we'll  have  them  again,  with 
the  help  o'  God." 

"  Blood  an'  'oiins !  Ye  fool,  don't  be  adding 
disgrace  to  the  name " 

"  Bad  luck  to  him  !  once  an  informer,  always 
an  informer.  Sure,  it  was  one  of  them  same 
Moriartys  as  sold  the  pass  on  the  Earl  o'  Desmond. 
The  breed  has  not  improved  with  the  times." 

Threatened,  hustled,  coaxed,  with  Norah  weep- 
ing and  praying  by  his  side,  Thade  was  helpless 
in  the  hands  of  his  tormentors.  The  ill-omened 
tale  of  the  Desmond's  betrayal  did  rouse  him 
to  say,  "  For  God  sake,  boys,  don't  say  that  o' 
me  !  I  am,  and  hope  always  to  be,  an  honest 
man.      I  tell  tales  on  no  man." 

But  little  these  League  lambs  heeded  his  denials 
or  remonstrances,  some  of  them  being  already 
busy  ransacking  the  house.  ISTothing  was  sacred 
in  their  eyes ;  and  poor  Norah  saw  them  dis- 
dainfully turn  inside  out  the  knitted  boots  of  her 
dead  baby  —  scarlet  wool  ones  knit  for  her  by 
"  Miss  Mary,"  and  treasured  in  memory  of  her 
child.      There    was   no   money  there,  neither  did 
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they  get  any  in  the  handsome  flowered  teapot, 
another  of  "  Miss  Mary's  "  presents,  and  the  pride 
of  ISTorah's  dresser,  which,  finding  empty,  they 
flung  carelessly  aside,  on  to  the  floor,  where  it 
went  into  twenty  pieces.  Norah  sighed  and  wept 
and  prayed,  as  she  saw  these  sacrilegious  han- 
dlings, while  Thade  reiterated,  "  He  was  an  honest 
man,  and  willing  to  do  what  wasi  fair." 

As  Norah  saw  their  household  belongings  ruth- 
lessly examined,  indignation  submerged  craven 
fear,  and  recovering  wits  and  tongue  together, 
she  endeavoured  to  make  the  best  of  this  miser- 
able situation,  by  turning  the  moonlighters'  zeal 
to  account — 

"  Bedad,  it  is  myself  is  glad  to  see  ye  know 
how  to  put  the  fear  of  God  in  the  heart  of  a 
renegade.  But  sure  we  has  paid  our  footing  long 
ago.  Din  Shea  is  one  comrade  with  Thade.  It 
is  one  of  the  committee  of  the  League  Thade  is. 
Indeed  it  is  a  blessed  truth  and  no  lie  I'm  telling. 
My  man  is  as  true  a  friend  to  the  cause  as  any 
boy  in  the  barony  of  Thrasgorrahpogue.  Father 
Dan  himself  knows  us  well ;  sure  we  are  both  old 
Irish   to   the   thirtieth  generation — it    is    Gospel 
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truth  I'm  speaking.  There  now,  be  decent,  boys, 
and  hurry  on  your  round.  We  are  all  right 
here,  and  it  is  myself  will  tell  the  secretary  how 
well  ye  does  the  work.  By  this  and  by  that,  it 
is  a  bad  rise  ye  took  out  of  me.  Sure  I  thought 
it  was  in  earnest  ye  were.  Glory !  I'll  not  be 
the  better  of  the  fright  for  a  month  of  Sundays." 

"  Hold  your  blasted  tongue  !  "  growled  the  nearest 
rufTian,  seizing  Norah  by  the  shoulder,  and  half 
flinging  her  to  the  far  corner,  while  Thade  struggled 
to  free  himself  from  the  cords — the  cart-reins  of 
his  own  mare — with  which  a  couple  of  strong 
men  were  now  binding  him. 

"  Leave  the  woman  alone,  or  it  will  be  worse 
for  you,"  cried  he.  "Din  Shea  wiU  see  us 
righted.  No  more  of  this  now  ;  a  joke  is  a  joke, 
but  this  is  past  fun.  Be  said  by  me,  and  leave 
before  harm  is  done.  Din  won't  like  this  in  the 
morning,  I  tell  you." 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  you  infernal  fool,  or  by  my 
soul  I'll  choke  you  ! "  urged  his  jailer,  thrusting 
Thade,  now  trussed  like  a  fowl,  back  into  the 
corner,  where  he  fell  and  was  unable  to  right 
himself. 
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"  Pull  the  tongue  out  of  him  ! — that  is  safest. 
He  is  sure  not  to  tell  on  us  then ! "  laugjhed 
another,  while  Thade's  smothered  voice  still  in- 
sisted— 

"  I  am  as  true  to  the  cause  of  the  country  as 
any  man  in  Thrasgorrahpogue." 

Leaving  Thade  helpless  in  the  corner,  these 
men  now  turned  to  Norah,  who  was  struggling 
in  the  grasp  of  her  keeper. 

"Now,  missus,  quick  is  the  word.  Out  with 
the  yellow  boys.  Five  pounds  is  the  lowest  sum 
will  square  the  present  account.  Hurry  yourself, 
or  we  will  give  you  good  reason  to  know  your 
duty  by  the  League." 

"  Faix,  myself  does  not  understand  you  at  all. 
Din  Shea  himself  had  our  money  last  month  and 
this  month.  Sure  it  is  not  beggaring  a  poor  tenant 
you  would  be  ?  As  I  hope  to  be  saved,  it  is 
poor  and  bare  we  are  this  day." 

All  this  time  Norah  had  vainly  endeavoured 
to  recognise  one  amongst  the  many.  It  was  dark 
— a  flash  of  a  lantern  now  and  again  making 
density  and  confusion  more  terrifying;  and,  as 
far  as  she  could  see,  all  appeared  strangers.     As 
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the  men  continued  their  search  for  money,  she 
continued  her  monologue — 

"  Sure,  it  is  only  keeping  the  hunger  from  the 
door  we  are.  Father  Dan  could  tell  you  the 
same ;  moreover,  Din  Shea  would  swear  to  it. 
Sure  it  was  but  to-day  morning  he  was  stretched 
there  beyond  on  the  settle,  telling  me  a  power 
of  fine  things  about  what  ye  are  doing  in  the 
country.  It  is  proud  I  was  to  hear  to  him, — 
wonderful  fine  man  he  is.  Sure  what  would  the 
cause  do  without  him  at  all  ?  He  is  a  great 
friend  of  mine.  Glorv,  what  a  turn  ye  oave  me  ! " 
cried  Norah,  covering  her  face  with  her  hands  and 
bursting  into  tears,  as  the  man  who  held  her  down 
shook  her  violently,  while  another  remarked — 

"  May  I  never  see  death,  but  herself  is  the  one 
who  peached  to  the  Shoneen  magistrates !  She 
was  seen  up  at  the  big  castle.  A  Jezeal  [Jezebel] 
— worse  than  a  Judas  Scarlet  she  is  !  Make  her 
smart  for  her  treachery  ! " 

Norah's  shrieks  now  resounded,  as  she  alter- 
nately prayed  to  all  the  saints  and  angels  to  save 
her  from  these  men,  and  threatened  them  with 
Din  Shea's  vengeance.     Thade  also  tried  to  roll 
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himself  round  and  "  speak  the  boys  fair."  But 
all  was  of  no  use ;  the  fanatic  ruffians  considered 
themselves  "  chosen  instruments,"  working  "  within 
the  bounds  of  constitutional  agitation " ;  and  had 
good  authority  for  thinking  so,  as  they  marked 
their  displeasure  at  the  National  degeneracy  of 
their  victims. 

Poor  Thade  hardly  understood  that  he  was 
"  suspected  "  by  "  the  boys."  Irish  to  the  heart's 
core,  his  soul,  like  other  "  sons  of  the  soil,"  clung 
to  the  land  of  his  birth,  and  owned  a  desire  to 
possess  the  land  he  tilled.  This  desire  in  the  dawn 
of  the  Land  League  day  had  induced  him  to  give 
ear  to  Denis  Shea's  mendacious  misrepresenta- 
tions. Thade  thought  he  would  like  to  own 
his  little  farm — a  blessing  which,  Denis  assured 
him,  could  easily  be  acquired  by  "  constitutional 
means."  Thade  did  not  comprehend  what  "  con- 
stitutional means  "  meant.  But  it  sounded  well ; 
and  Din  explained  that  only  a  few  technical  legal 
absurdities  stood  between  him  and  his  laudable 
ambition, — airy  nothings,  impediments  which  could 
be  easily  removed,  if  properly  discussed  in  Parlia- 
ment by  enlightened  Irish  representatives. 
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With  cheerful  alacrity  and  high  hopes,  Thade 
had  swallowed  this  Land  League  bait.  He  would 
do  all  he  could  to  secure  a  footing  in  the  land,  a 
farm  of  his  own,  and  peace  and  plenty  for  the 
future. 

Thade  loved  his  country,  and  aspired  to  be  a 
landowner.  He  also  loved  justice,  and  had  a  code 
of  honour.  So,  little  by  little,  as  the  Land  League 
showed  its  true  colours,  poor  Thade  had  had  mis- 
givings— doubted  their  honesty  as  well  as  the 
feasibility  of  their  plausible  scheme.  "The  land 
for  the  pepole  "  was  all  very  well ;  but  the  League's 
means  to  secure  that  desirable  end  were  "  doings  " 
he  could  not  approve  or  take  part  in.  Too  ignor- 
ant to  argue  or  gainsay  grand  theories,  Thade  had 
long  since  lost  faith  in  the  would-be  reformers' 
fine  promises.  He  had  no  "  giievance  "  ;  he  did 
not  believe  the  landlords  were  tyrants,  and  he 
was  shocked  at  the  coercion  of  the  League.  The 
more  he  was  shocked,  the  more  he  grew  afraid. 
Poor  man !  he  had  been  very  unhappy,  and  had 
hard  times  since  he  tried  to  serve  two  masters 
— his  own  honest  conscience  and  the  dishonest 
League. 
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Thade  had  liked  and  respected  his  landlord :  he 
had  no  grudge  against  that  class.  He  believed 
most  gentlemen  were  fair,  but  suspected  "  half- 
sirs  "  were  hard  masters,  and  pitied  the  men  who 
held  under  them.  Indeed,  he  allowed  it  would  be 
a  "  good  job  "  if  such  could  be  incapacitated  from 
rack-renting.  So  far  and  no  farther  he  "  went 
with  the  League,"  until  Mr  Fitzgerald's  murder. 

Knowing  his  landlord  to  have  been  a  good  man, 
kind  and  considerate,  after  that  evil  deed  Thade 
abhorred  these  professed  "  saviours  of  the  people." 
But  if  he  abhorred,  he  also  feared — feared  their 
power  to  do  evil  more  even  than  he  abhorred  their 
"  atrocities,"  so  long  as  they  were  not  practised 
on  him.  In  fear  and  trembling,  therefore,  he 
had  held  his  peace,  and  given  "  the  boys "  as 
wide  a  berth  as  circumstances  permitted. 

Thade  had  not  been  to  a  "  meetincr "  since 
Mr  Fitzgerald's  murder ;  but  having  paid  League 
mail,  he  hoped  to  be  left  in  quietness. 

Xow  that  the  blackcruards  had  "  visited "  him 
— had  him  at  their  mercy  and  Xorah  in  theii 
clutches — Thade's  spirit  rose,  and  he  longed  to 
resent   their  wicked   rule.      But,   bound   in   their 
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midst,  what  could  a  poor  man  do  ?  He  had  no 
money  in  the  house,  or  he  would  gladly  have 
bought  them  off.  His  words  failing  to  convince 
the  moonlighters  of  his  impecimiosity,  they  en- 
deavoured to  persuade  him  to  discover  his 
treasure  by  more  cogent  argument — lead. 

Firearms  are  very  convincing.  At  the  first 
shot  ISTorah,  struggling  violently,  escaped  from 
the  hands  that  held  her  and  fluug  herself  on 
Thade,  shrieking  wildly.  She  thought  she  was 
unhurt,  but  felt  certain  Thade  was  injured. 
Thade  tried  to  assure  her  of  his  escape,  but  in 
her  wild  alarm  she  did  not  hear.  Tightening 
her  embrace,  she  yelled ;  and  the  miscreants, 
enjoying  her  terror,  fired  again,  at  the  same  time 
dragging  her  from  her  husband  by  the  long  coil 
of  hair  that  had  fallen  down  her  back.  Holding 
her  by  this  long  beautiful  black  hair,  which  was 
Thade's  crreat  admiration,  the  fiends  lauo-hed  to 
see  her  struggle.  In  her  frantic  fright  the  strings 
of  the  petticoat  burst :  it  fell  from  her  shoulders, 
leaving  neck  and  arms  bare,  and  exposing  her 
interesting  condition.  Thade's  impotent  rage  and 
her  terror   increased   their   brutal  jeers.     Seizing 
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a  knife  from  the  table,  they  sawed  at  the  rope 
of  hair  until  it  fell  around  her  on  the  floor,  and 
then  with  a  farewell  shake,  flung  her  from  them  on 
to  her  husband.  •  After  this  "  the  boys  "  departed, 
cautioning  the  miserable  pair  that,  if  they  did  not 
mend  their  ways,  it  would  be  worse  for  them  when 
the  moonlight  lads  paid  their  next  visit. 

"When  the  moonlighters  were  gone,  Norah's 
trembling  hands  quickly  cut  Thade's  bonds.  The 
last  fired  shot  had  gone  through  the  fleshy  part 
of  his  arm,  and  he  was  slightly  wounded.  Poor 
creatures  1  thev  were  both  terribly  frio-htened,  and 
Spent  the  rest  of  the  night  alternately  wonder- 
ing when  the  League  would  be  "  put  down,"  and 
thanking  all  the  company  of  heaven  that  they  had 
not  suffered  "  worse  "  at  their  hands. 

When  daylight  peeped  in  at  the  window,  Thade, 
taking  his  courage  in  his  hands,  and  supported  by 
Norah,  visited  the  doctor  and  then  the  police. 
This  last  visit  went  much  against  his  grain,  and 
was  of  \erj  little  use.  Indeed,  as  Thade  mourn- 
fully whispered  to  Xorah,  "  he  was  in  dread 
lodging  the  complaint  would  do  more  harm  tlmn 
good." 
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Even  though  unable  to  identify  their  assailants, 
swearing  information  against  Invincibles  brought 
down  vengeance  on  their  heads.  From  that  hour 
the  Moriartys  were  marked  out  for  opprobrium ; 
and  for  many  days  after,  in  a  thousand  and  one 
ways,  they  were  made  to  feel  the  League's  dis- 
pleasure. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  day  but  one  after  the 
moonlighters'  visit  to  the  Moriartys,  Denis  Shea 
came  to  condole  with  them  on  their  misfortune, 
and  to  offer  advice  as  to  their  future  behaviour. 

"  Bedad,  man,  there  is  little  use  in  talk,"  said 
the  specious  scoundrel — "  no  more  than  there  is  in 
a  simple  man  putting  his  face  against  the  tide  of 
popular  sentiment.  Sure  enough  *  the  boys '  are 
wild ;  but  they  are  terribly  in  earnest,  and  going 
against  their  notion  brings  trouble.  Be  said  by 
me  now — for  it  is  for  your  good  I  am  talking — 
come  to  the  Cross  on  Sunday  and  give  a  couple  of 
shouts  for  the  cause — who  knows  but  it  may  take 
your  name  off  the  black  list  ? — and  sure  a  shout 
won't  do  a  taste  of  harm  to  any  one.  If  not  for 
the  sake  of  your  country,  for  the  sake  of  the 
woman  who  owns  you  it  is  wise  to  do  this.      It  is 
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hard  for  an  honest  woman  like  her,  and  her  time 
coming  near — may  the  Lord  bring  her  safe  through 
her  trouble  I — to  have  to  put  up  with  such  doings." 

To  a  friend  such  as  Denis,  what  could  a  simple 
man  like  Thade  say  ?  Weaker  minds  always 
yield  to  insidious  sophistries,  unless  some  higher 
influence  is  exerted. 

On  Sunday  morning  Thade  rose  betimes.  He 
was  ill  at  ease  as  he  started  for  Doura,  and  had 
an  honest  purpose  in  his  heart,  if  only  he  could 
carry  out  all  the  programme.  He  was  going  to 
mass  at  Doura,  and  after  chapel  to  consult  with 
Father  Matt. 

Thade  and  Xorah  were  faithful  children  of  their 
Church,  and  both  had  been  brought  up  at  the  feet 
of  the  parish  priest  of  Doura. 

Unfortunately  for  his  parish.  Father  Matt 
Griffen  had  been  long  out  of  health,  and  for 
the  last  year  absent  from  duty.  During  his 
travels,  Father  Matt  wondered  much  at  the  re- 
ports that  reached  him,  regretted  his  absence,  and 
longed  to  be  back  with  "  his  people."  But  though 
uneasy,  he  had  by  no  means  realised  the  terrible 
state  of  the  country,  until  summoned  by  the  Holy 
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Father  to  consult  about  Irish  affairs.  Only  last 
week  had  Father  Matt  returned  from  Rome :  he 
came  back  to  his  parish  with  the  Pontifical  bless- 
ing and  the  new  dignity  of  a  canon.  All  who 
knew  Father  Matt  hoped  great  things  from  his 
return.  He  was  an  influence  in  the  country,  and 
all  felt  that  he  would  exert  himself  on  the  side 
of  law  and  order. 

Doura  parish  was  proud  of  their  priest.  He 
was  one  of  themselves.  Born  of  a  good  old  family 
of  fallen  fortune,  he  had  been  educated  abroad, 
travelled  much,  and  enlarged  his  mind.  By 
nature  he  was  very  large  of  heart ;  so  large  was 
his  sympathy  that  it  embraced  all  mankind,  its 
strongest  tendrils  clinging  to  home.  By  birth  he 
was  an  Irish  gentleman  ;  by  nature  a  Christian 
hero ;    by  conviction  a  Roman  Catholic  priest. 

This  was  his  first  Sunday  at  home.  Being 
much  beloved,  the  blackest  Protestants  in  Blank- 
shire  were  rejoicing  at  his  return,  and  a  large  con- 
gregation assembled  to  hear  him  preach. 

Canon  Griffen  was  very  ill :  the  long  journey, 
the  anxiety  about  his  people,  and  the  shock  of 
]\Ir   Fitzf^erald's   murder,    had  all  aggravated   his 
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disease.  He  felt  oppressed  with  responsibility, 
and  looked  grave  and  careworn  as  he  went  into 
the  pulpit. 

Every  one  in  the  chapel  was  struck  by  his 
changed  appearance.  He  had  come  back  with 
new  honour  and  dignities,  but  mimes  much  flesh 
and  strength.  His  grey  hairs  were  now  white 
and  scanty ;  his  dark  eyes,  so  full  of  kindly  feel- 
ing, were  sadly  sunken;  his  cheek-bones  pain- 
fully prominent ;  and  the  pleasant  curve  of  his 
hitherto  mobile  lips  was  now  tightly  drawn. 
Canon  Griffen  was  visibly  suffering ;  lines  of  pain 
seamed  his  noble  face ;  but  through  the  physical 
pain  and  mental  anxiety  shone  a  certain  pleasure 
at  being  with  "  his  people  "  again. 

Grieved  to  see  their  pastor  look  so  ill,  the 
flock  waited  anxiously  for  the  sound  of  his  voice. 
Father  Griffen  was  almost  overcome  as  he  looked 
down  on  the  crowd  of  familiar  faces.  Many  of 
them  he  had  married,  more  of  them  christened, 
and  to  all  of  them  he  had  been  a  good  friend, 
while  they  to  him  had  been  docile  children.  He 
loved  them  all ;  felt  he  was  responsible  for  their 
souls ;   thought  he  was  their  keeper ;    and  knew 
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many  of  them  had  gone  astray.  His  heart  ached 
for  their  sin,  their  sorrow,  the  miserable  animus 
that  had  grown  up  amongst  them.  He  yearned 
over  them,  his  sick  heart  weeping  tears  of  blood 
as  he  hoped  and  feared — feared  as  he  had  never 
before  feared — feared  his  words  might  fail  to 
show  them  the  error  of  this  new  road  to  ruin.  If 
only  his  voice  might  touch  their  hearts ! 

Kneeling  down,  Father  Matt  prayed.  No  saint 
ever  sent  up  a  more  earnest  petition  than  he  did 
that  peace  might  come  to  his  distracted  country, 
and  the  love  of  God  direct  the  councils  of  the 
nation  and  fill  the  hearts  of  feeble  men. 

Father  Matt  had  never  preached  politically, 
nor  had  he  gloried  in  pharisaically  pointing  at 
heretical  shortcomings.  He  had  never  been  delu- 
sive or  double-dealing  in  his  teaching,  but  ever 
impressed  simple  truths — as  he  saw  them — on 
his  people,  and  endeavoured  to  persuade  them  to 
do  their  duty  to  God  and  their  neighbour. 

Now  he  looked  down  from  his  pulpit,  knowing 
their  need  was  great  and  his  days  numbered. 
Out  of  the  fulness  of  his  heart  he  spoke.  It 
might  be  his  last  sermon ;  it  should  be  the  best 
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advice  he  could  give — the  old,  old  story,  that  he 
had  ever  tried  to  teach  his  people. 

In  that  sonorous  voice  that  was  one  of  his  great 
gifts,  he  gave  out  his  text  slowly — Heb.  xiii.  1, 
"  Let  brotherly  love  continue." 

Father  Matt  paused,  looking  down  with  sorrow- 
ful eyes  entreatingly  on  his  congregation.  Again 
he  repeated  the  words,  "  Let  brotherly  love  con- 
tinue." He  rang  out  the  clarion  notes  of  that 
key  to  true  Christianity,  "  love,"  till  it  echoed 
through  the  vaulted  chapel,  and  fell  warningly  on 
many  ears. 

All  moved  uneasily  on  their  seats.  Many  felt 
the  pricks  of  conscience,  knowing  they  were  cher- 
ishing hate  and  smothering  love  in  their  bosom  ; 
others  knit  their  browns  and  scowled  up  at  their 
priest.  A  few  opened  their  eyes  and  their  mouths 
wide,  with  a  sort  of  gasp  of  relief,  a  relaxing  of  a 
terrible  tension,  as  they  prepared  to  suck  in  his 
wisdom  through  their  gaping  mouths. 

Amongst  these  latter  was  Thade  Moriarty,  who 
settled  himself  as  comfortably  as  his  wounded  arm 
admitted,  to  heed,  mark,  and  learn  all  that  fell  from 
Father  Matt's  lips. 
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Others  cleared  their  throats,  and  spat  about 
surreptitiously  on  to  the  floor.  These  evidently 
considered  the  priest  a  sheet-anchor,  and  following 
his  advice  would  relieve  them  from  farther  re- 
sponsibility. This  clearing  of  their  rustic  throats, 
and  emitting  of  its  superabundant  moisture,  was 
no  disrespect  to  him  or  the  place  of  worship ;  it 
was  just  a  convenient  method  of  disburdening 
themselves  of  the  weight  that  had  crushed  them, 
and  a  laying  of  themselves  down  under  the  shelter 
of  his  power.  After  thus  relieving  their  feelings, 
each  man  wiped  his  mouth  with  the  back  of  a 
horny  hand,  while  many  spread  their  legs  com- 
prehensively, wide  apart,  and  planted  a  broad 
palm  upon  each  convenient  knee.  Slowly  polish- 
ing the  knees  of  their  corduroys,  many  an  honest 
ignorant  soul  listened  eagerly  to  Father  Matt  as 
he  dispensed  wisdom.  A  third  time  he  empha- 
sised his  text — "  Let  brotherly  love  continue." 

Then  the  yearning  of  his  anxious  heart  ex- 
pressed itself  in  the  following  mingled  reproof  and 
exordium — 

"  Oh,  my  children  !  my  poor  misguided  flock ! 
what  is  this  I  find  amongst  you  ?      Have  you  for- 
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gotten  my  teaching,  turned  your  back  on  God, 
strayed  away  into  the  wilderness  of  sin,  and  lost 
sight  of  the  path  of  righteousness  ?  Little  by 
little  you  have  succumbed  to  temptation.  Envy 
has  begotten  malice,  malice  hatred,  hatred  murder  ! 
Oh,  shame  on  you !  shame  on  you  who  have 
steeped  this  unhappy  land  in  your  brother's 
blood ! " 

Mightily  moved,  the  worthy  priest  reasoned, 
remonstrated,  advised,  entreated  his  people  to  turn 
from  their  sin.  He  besought  them  to  shut  their 
ears  to  false  teachers,  and  to  cleave  unto  love. 

"  '  Let  brotherly  love  continue.'  Have  you  for- 
gotten the  gracious  promises  to  those  who  are 
temperate  in  all  things,  patient,  full  of  brotherly 
love,  whereby  you  will  make  your  calling  and 
election  sure  ?  I  will  not  be  negligent  to  remind 
you  of  these  things.  I  have  not  taught  you  cun- 
ningly devised  fables,  but  ever  laboured  to  per- 
suade you  of  the  truth.  I  have  tried  to  be  a  hght 
in  the  dark  places  of  the  world,  and  prayed  for 
the  day-star  to  arise  in  your  hearts.  The  night 
has  been  black ;  the  dawn  is  overshadowed ;  evil 
teachers  have  been  amongst  you,  privily  teaching 
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damnable  heresies,  with  feigned  words  subverting 
principles  and  making  dupes.  Lusting  after  the 
flesh,  they  presume  to  speak  evil  of  dignities,  de- 
spise Government,  misrepresent  things  too  deep  for 
their  understanding ;  and,  exercised  by  covetous- 
ness,  speak  swelling  vain  words,  which  have  led 
you  far  astray.  My  dear  people,  while  promising 
you  liberty,  they  are  blind  leaders  of  the  blind, 
and  will  bring  you  into  bondage, — lead  you  to 
where  you  will  be  lost  in  the  mists  of  eternal 
miseries  —  for  ever.  Oh  !  take  heed.  Turn 
while  there  is  yet  time.  To-day  is  ours.  No 
man  knows  if  he  shall  see  a  to-morrow  here,  or  be 
to-morrow  where  no  hope  enters  in.  Turn  away 
from  haters  of  God,  despiteful  men,  proud  boasters, 
who  love  backbiting,  and  are  for  ever  inventing 
lies.  Turn  away  your  hearts  from  envy,  that 
begets  murder.  Leave  your  sins,  or  they  will 
destroy  you  for  here  and  for  hereafter.  Have 
faith,  though  you  do  not  see  the  end  of  trouble ; 
know  that  all  things  are  ordered  for  our  good. 
Hope  always ;  and  remember,  charity  suffereth 
long,  is  kind,  and  envieth  not.  Charity  is  not 
easily   provoked,   and    endureth,   if  need  be,  all 
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things.  The  holy  St  Paul  saith  faith,  hope, 
charity — three  guiding  principles — but  the  great- 
est of  these  is  charity.  The  three  are  the  trinity 
of  that  brotherly  love  I  would  feign  see  practised 
here, — love  that  embraces  all  the  sons  of  men — 
peace  that  passeth  understanding  —  forbearance, 
that  if  they  smite  you  on  the  one  cheek,  you  will 
not  smite  again — charity,  that  covereth  a  multi- 
tude of  sins,  that  forgiveth  much,  even  as  God 
also  forgives  us  our  backslidings.  Wliat  are  ye, 
that  you  rail  against  your  fellow^s  ?  Shame  on 
you !  If  any  man  have  done  you  wrong,  forgive 
and  forget.  Don't  nurse  vengeance  in  your  hearts. 
God  forgives  you — your  drinking,  your  lies,  your 
avarice,  your  cowardice,  everything,  and  all  the 
long  catalogue  of  the  sins  of  the  inhabitants  of 
this  ignorant  selfish  world, — and  you — shame  on 
you ! — cannot  forgive  a  brother.  Oh  !  my  dear 
people,  love  one  another,  lest  your  sins  wear  out 
the  patience  of  God,  and  He  withdraws  His  love, 
and  sends  His  vengeance  on  us  as  He  did  on 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah." 

Father  Matt's  words  flowed  like  burning  lava, 
VOL.  II.  L 
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scorching  the  people's  consciences.  Truthful  and 
deep-searching,  his  prece]jt3  were  sound  teaching, 
good  food  for  the  hungry  souls  it  was  his  duty  to 
feed. 

At  first  the  whole  congregation  had  listened 
respectfully ;  but  as  Father  Matt's  disapproval  of 
the  League  doctrine  became  apparent,  there  was  a 
stir — a  movement  in  dark  corners,  where  one  man 
frowned,  another  winked,  and  a  third  whispered 
to  his  neicfhbour. 

Each  man  was  ashamed  to  be  the  first  to  move  ; 
but  several  were  determined  to  repudiate  Father 
Matt's  doctrines,  and  to  stick  by  the  League. 
One  by  one  the  Leaguers  nudged  each  other, 
and  presently  began  to  mutter  and  curse  Father 
Matt's  words,  even  as  they  sat  in  God's  house. 
At  last  a  dozen  men  rose,  and  then  the  larger 
portion  of  the  congregation  followed,  as,  scowling 
at  the  priest,  and  muttering  defiance,  they  noisily 
left  the  chapel.  The  evil  example  of  the  Leaguers, 
like  a  great  tidal  wave,  carried  many  weak  things 
along  with  them.  Thade,  hid  in  a  corner,  averted 
his  scandalised  eves  from  these  rebellious  people, 
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and  remained  seated,  waiting  for  an  opportunity  of 
speaking  to  Father  Matt. 

At  the  first  uprising  of  the  men,  Father  Matt 
had  started ;  then  he  had  endeavoured  to  stop  the 
unseemly  demonstration,  but  the  good  man's  words 
fell  on  deaf  ears ;  and  as  one  by  one  he  saw  his 
people  crowd  out,  and  heard  their  curses,  his  heart 
sank.  Weak  and  ill,  the  bitter  disappointment 
overcame  the  good  priest,  so  that  he  had  little 
voice  left  to  bless  the  faithful  few  who  remained 
with  him  in  the  chapel. 

After  giving  the  benediction,  Father  Matt  fell 
on  his  knees,  from  which  posture  his  curate  had 
presently  to  lift  him.  Few  people  remained  in 
the  chapel  when  the  preacher  was  carried  to  the 
vestry,  and  later  on  to  his  own  home  ;  but  amongst 
the  few  was  Thade  Moriarty,  who  waited,  hoping 
for  a  word  with  Father  Matt.  When  at  last 
convinced  that  he  was  too  ill  to  see  any  one, 
Thade  sorrowfully  left  the  chapel.  Every  word  of 
the  sermon  had  gone  home  to  Thade's  heart,  and 
still  echoed  in  his  ears :  he  longed  to  be  left  in 
peace,  to  live  henceforward  an  honest  quiet  life, 
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to  envy  no  man,  not  to  bear  false  witness,  to  do 
no  murder. 

But  when  he  got  outside  the  chapel  gate,  he 
found  himself  in  a  crowd  of  men  and  boys,  where 
Denis  Shea  was  waiting  and  watching  to  catch 
members  and  men  to  go  with  him  to  the  "  demon- 
stration." 
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CHAPTER    XXIII. 

AGITATE,  AGITATE  !  AND  WHAT  COMES  OF  AGITATION. 

It  was  a  beautiful  day,  exceptionally  balmy,  a 
summer  sun  giving  warmth  and  brightness.  The 
horizon  was  luminous  with  light  sepia  and  mauve- 
coloured  silver-lined  clouds,  which  framed,  while 
a  lofty  azure  canopy  spanned,  the  world.  The 
sky,  the  cloud-pictures,  the  great  hills,  were  all 
reflected  in  the  bay,  which  trembled  and  sobbed, 
like  a  weary  child  spent  with  passion,  after  the 
last  week's  storm. 

Nature  looked  repentant,  anxious  to  repair 
what  mischiefs  she  had  done ;  but  men  were  bent 
on  continuing  in  evil. 

It  was  Sunday,  and  men  and  women  and  chil- 
dren in  their  best,  as  ordered  by  the  League, 
trooped  along  the  country  road  to  the  rendezvous. 
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Youno'  fellows,  with  stout  "  hollies  "  in  their  hands, 
marched  across  the  fields.  Men  with  families 
came  on  "  carts,"  while  single  men  on  horses 
mingled  with  the  many  who  trudged  upon  their 
feet. 

The  wayward  baby  of  disaffection  had  quite 
outgrown  swaddling  -  clothes,  and  was  now  a 
brawling  truncheoneer,  that,  regardless  of  all 
decency,  had  selected  a  field  close  to  Meadowlees 
for  a  demonstration. 

By  half  past  one  o'clock  the  field  was  crowded. 
Many  were  there  who  had  not  cared  to  come ; 
many,  like  Thade,  because  they  feared  to  stay 
away.  Others  there  were  who  believed  in  the 
"  land  for  the  people,"  and  hungered  for  a  royal 
road  to  wealth.  There  was  a  gathering  of  dupes, 
fools,  and  roughs,  a  mass  of  excitable  and  in- 
flammable passions,  to  be  fanned  into  a  blaze  by 
the  designing  schemers  who  called  themselves 
the  "  saviours  of  the  people." 

The  heroes  of  the  hour  arrived  shortly  after 
two  o'clock  in  a  hired  waggonette  drawn  by  four 
shabby  horses.  They  were  preceded  by  the  band 
in  a  similar  vehicle,  and  there  was  a  large  display 
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of  green  ribbons  and  flags  of  the  National  device, 
the  Harp  without  the  Crown. 

*'  See  the  Conquering  Hero  comes,"  with  vari- 
ous discordances,  grated  on  the  ear  as  these 
"  braves "  were  drawn  into  position  on  a  rising 
knoll  at  the  side  of  the  field. 

The  man  of  note  was  there,  the  great  O'Donnell 
Power,  whose  keen  brain  and  iron  will  had  shaped 
and  now  governed  the  Land  League  party.  By 
his  side  sat  his  fidiis  Achates,  Father  Dan  Pren- 
dergast,  as  usual,  unctuously  benign.  Opposite 
was  that  youthful  neophyte.  The  MacMulligan, 
a  very  young  representative  of  a  very  old  family. 
The  MacMulligan  was  just  of  age,  a  bran-new 
politician  with  the  first  bloom  on  his  National 
aspirations,  and  first  cousin,  once  removed,  on  tlie 
maternal  side,  to  the  veteran  O'Braunaghan.  He 
was  a  trump-card  to  the  Leaguers,  who  carefully 
drilled  his  young  ideas,  and  then  presented 
him  to  the  public  as  an  enlightened  Irish  aris- 
tocrat. 

Beside  the  aristocrat  sat  the  indefatigable 
secretary  of  the  local  committee,  the  rubicund 
grocer,    Mr    Florence     McCarthy,    who,    devoting 
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himself  to  the  National  business,  complained 
loudly  of  the  decadence  in  Irish  commercial 
interests. 

While  this  "  Ministerial  waggonette  "  was  being 
conveniently  placed,  the  band  played  "  Patrick's 
Day,"  the  men  threw  up  their  hats,  and  some 
stentorian  lungs  cheered — a  few  voices  calling 
out,  "  Three  cheers  for  the  King  of  Ireland  1 " 
"  Make  him  stand  up,  and  let  us  see  O'Donnell 
Power  !  "  "  Down  with  the  Union,  and  hurrah  for 
the  Irish  nation  !  " 

Cheers,  howls,  and  yells  followed  these  remarks, 
in  the  midst  of  which  the  little  great  man  mounted 
to  the  coach-box,  and  bowed  his  thanks  to  the 
crowd. 

Mr  Power  was  a  tiny  specimen  of  manhood. 
He  stood  a  well-made,  dapper  little  figure,  fault- 
lessly tailored,  surmounted  by  a  massive  head. 
Despite  his  minute  proportions,  O'Donnell  Power 
was  a  distinguished-looking  individual,  a  certain 
intellect  and  force  marking  every  line  of  a 
well-cut  white  face.  The  blackness  of  his  close- 
cropped  head  and  a  heavy  moustache  contrasted 
startlingly  with  this  white  face, — a  cold  face  that 
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would  have  been  deathly  were  it  not  enlivened  by 
the  fire  of  his  keen  grey  eyes.  Gleams  of  satis- 
faction flashed  from  those  eyes,  as  the  Irish 
dictator  looked  out  on  this  crowd,  with  as  com- 
manding an  air  as  if  he  measured  eight  feet 
five  instead  of  five  feet  four,  and  was  indeed  a 
king. 

He  bowed  all  round  in  response  to  the  people's 
ovation, — to  the  right,  to  the  left,  he  bowed  for 
full  three  minutes,  with  a  quietly  dignified,  if 
triumphant  grace,  and  then  made  a  step  back- 
ward, meaning  to  give  a  further  bow  to  those 
in  front.  But  a  trifle  sometimes  mars  the  result 
of  elaborate  calculations, — and  a  trifle  at  this 
time  spoilt  the  effect  of  O'Donnell  Power's  first 
appearance  before  a  Blankshire  audience. 

There  are  limits  to  the  size  of  a  coach-box. 
On  this  occasion  the  dimension  of  the  coach-box 
made  too  narrow  a  platform  for  the  great  person- 
age who  stood  thereupon.  In  stepping  backwards 
Mr  Power  stepped  on  to  space,  and  falling  down 
on  his  friends  in  the  vehicle,  disappeared  from 
the  sight  of  the  people. 

It  was   a  ludicrous   incident.     For  a  moment 
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O'Donnell  Power's  feet  were  where  his  head  ought 
to  be.  His  self-government  was  actually  upset, 
and  though  friends  instantly  righted  their  mani- 
kin, the  episode  was  confusing.  The  dictator's 
brow  lowered,  and  fire  flashed  from  his  steel-grey 
eyes,  as,  resuming  the  inverted  perpendicular,  he 
also  with  considerable  aplomb  resumed  his  gra- 
cious penduluming  to  a  crowd  who  were  now 
risibly  hilarious. 

After  a  time,  O'Donnell  Power  spoke ;  and  at 
first,  according  to  the  habit  of  that  pleasing  crea- 
tion, Uriah  Heep,  he  belittled  himself,  his  preten- 
sions, his  work,  and  lauded  the  Blaukshirites  on 
the  prominent  position  her  sons  took  in  the 
National  crusade. 

"  Your  presence  here  in  thousands  is  a  grand 
sight,  the  guarantee  that  the  hearts  of  this  heroic 
people  is  in  the  League's  cause — a  great  strength- 
ening of  our  hands.  This  county,  from  time  im- 
memorial, has  led  the  vanguard  in  the  battle  for 
freedom — that  freedom  which  is  the  goal  we  now 
mean  to  win, — a  freedom  that  is  the  birthright  of 
all  mankind,  and  which  has  been  for  generations 
denied  to  Irishmen,  by  aliens  in  blood  and  creed, 
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who  have  chained  them  to  their  chariot -wheels 
and  treated  them  as  slaves.  Freedom  is  our 
watchword,  the  thought  that  unites  our  scattered 
race,  and  draws  together  a  dissevered  people,  who 
with  one  voice  appeal  for  justice.  We  only  ask  for 
justice.  (Cheers,  and  cries  of  '  God  save  Ireland  1 ') 
Remember  all  our  objects  are  subservient  —  a 
means  to  our  end,  Ireland  for  the  Irish.  That  is 
what  we  want,  what  justice  should  accord  us,  and 
what  we  will  have.  Nothing  less  will  content 
this  high-spirited  people.  We  aim  to  release  our 
country  from  a  yoke  that  has  hampered  our  pros- 
perity, confiscated  our  property,  and  for  700  years 
made  profits  out  of  our  degradation.  Brother 
patriots,  from  henceforth  we  repudiate  alien  rule, 
and  refuse  to  be  starved  by  the  misgovernment  of 
a  Castle  clique  that  mocks  at  our  distress,  treads 
our  cherished  privileges  under  foot,  and  makes 
adhesion  to  our  ancient  faith  penal.  Pharaoh  was 
not  more  cruel  to  the  Hebrews  when  he  ordered 
the  slaughter  of  their  males,  than  this  English 
rule  has  been  to  our  afilicted  people.  For  700 
years  we  have  been  as  beasts  of  burden ;  we  have 
toiled,  planted,  reaped,  and  they  have  fattened  on 
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our  work.  They  have  ruled  us  with  a  rod  of  iron, 
denied  us  freedom  of  thought  and  speech,  sought 
to   smother  every  noble  aspiration,  immured  our 

patriots  in  convict  cells,  martyred "  (here  the 

tumult  of  groans  and  cheers  drowned  the  voice, 
though  Mr  O'Donnell  Power  still  appeared  to 
speak,  and  presently  his  mellow  tones  again 
sounded  above  the  uproar).  "  Legislation  attempts 
to  limit  our  speech,  endeavours  to  padlock  our 
lips.  See  the  green-livered  Government  reporters 
taking  down  my  words.  But  tyrant  laws  no 
longer  smother  our  National  cry ;  the  civilised 
world  is  on  our  side,  helping  the  oppressed  against 
the  oppressor.  'No  longer  can  English  laws  hinder 
our  plaint  from  penetrating  to  the  utmost  ends  of 
the  earth,  as  we  call  aloud  for  justice.  England 
would  shut  us  in  if  she  could — would  keep  us 
slaves,  silence  our  prayers,  continue  to  despoil 
us.  But,  thank  God  !  heaven  has  heard  our  prayer, 
and  the  sympathy  of  Europe  is  on  our  side.  We 
are  a  united  people,  a  well-organised  coalition  of 
all  sects  of  Irishmen,  persistently  agitating  for  a 
constitutional  reform.  Agitation  is  a  great  lever  ; 
we  must  continue   to    agitate,  avail   ourselves  of 
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every  weakness  of  our  enemy,  work  up  every 
grievance  of  our  own.  Little  by  little  we  must 
break  through  their  barriers,  and,  as  opportunity 
offers,  harass  and  frustrate  their  coercive  measures, 
bring  confusion  to  their  councils ;  work  early  and 
late,  by  fair  means  and  foul — yes,  foul  when  need- 
ful— to  overthrow  English  rule  in  Ireland.  This 
League  must  never  rest  until  we  are  emancipated 
from  the  rule  of  the  stranger.  (Cheers.)  Is  there 
one  in  this  vast  assembly  not  of  us  ?  one  who 
doubts  my  assertions,  or  the  wisdom  of  our  tactics  ? 
one  who  is  faint-hearted  in  the  cause  ?  one  who 
thinks  he  has  no  interest  in  this  matter  ?  If 
there  is,  let  that  one  take  heed.  He  is  either  a 
traitor,  or  labouring  under  a  mistake.  If  the  for- 
mer, assuredly  his  sin  will  find  him  out,  and  he 
shall  die  the  death.  If  the  latter,  tell  him  the 
cause  of  his  country  is  his — is  every  Irishman's 
birthright ;  that  if  he  does  not  go  with  us  in  heart 
and  soul  as  well  as  body,  he  is  a  traitor  to  his 
country,  unworthy  to  be  called  an  Irishman,  and 
make  him  a  pariah  amongst  you.  But  I  do  not 
believe  there  is  such  a  black  heart  or  coward 
before   me.     I  know  you   are   all  awake   to  the 
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necessity  of  united  action,  all  burning  to  upheave 
and  overwhelm  that  powerful  minority  which  has 
so  long  appropriated  your  wealth.  The  landlords 
are  the  English  garrison  who  drive  their  tenants 
with  scorpion  whips,  who  cry  '  More  bricks,  more 
bricks  ! ' — claiming  more  rent,  and  taking  the  food 
out  of  your  mouths  that  they  may  live  luxuriously. 
This  landlordism  is  an  accursed  system,  that  has 
subverted  independence,  and  made  an  unholy  alli- 
ance of  might  against  nature's  rights.  Its  founders 
were  begotten  of  a  foul  race,  and,  true  to  their 
creed,  their  descendants  continue  their  predatory 
system,  stripping  Irishmen  of  all  they  possess  but 
their  national  pride, — that  no  man  can  rob  them 
of  or  efface;  it  is  the  great  feature  of  the  race. 
Those  glorious  mountains  yonder  are  the  striking 
feature  in  this  beautiful  landscape ;  so  national 
pride  is  the  prominent  feature  in  the  Irish  nature. 
This  pride  is  as  integrant  in  their  being  as  those 
giant  hills  are  in  your  beautiful  country.  England 
has  not  deprived  us  of  our  pride,  or  transplanted 
our  mountains,  simply  because  nature  defied  her. 
Irishmen  are  wonderful  samples  of  endurance ; 
not  forty  years,  but  seven  hundred,  we  have  been 
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in  the  wilderness,  but  now  the  dawn  of  liberty  is 
close  at  hand.     So — 


"  '  Remembering  well  past  scenes  of  woe, 
Our  tears  of  blood  forbid  to  flow, 

Our  pitying  sighs  to  rise  ; 
V/e'll  turn  our  hearts  from  sorrows  away. 
And  bless  this  League  that  swears  to-day, 

To  end  our  night  in  joy. 
We'll  have  no  more  a  countrj'-  chained, 
But  trust  the  leaders  now  ordained 

To  set  our  homesteads  free. 
And  here,  on  Ireland's  shores  we'll  swear, 
Xo  alien  tyrants'  laws  to  bear, 

But  free  men  now  to  be.'  " 


Thunders  of  applause  greeted  this  effort  at  heroic 
verse,  after  which  Mr  O'Donnell  Power  apparently 
desired  to  retire  from  the  coach-box  to  the  body  of 
the  vehicle.  But  his  friends  evidently  urged  him 
to  continue  his  oration,  and  while  they  arranged 
and  overmastered  his  scruples,  various  chats  went 
on  in  the  crowd. 

"  Bedad,  Cud,  that  is  fine  sauce,"  decided  the 
lady  secretary.  Miss  Shea,  to  her  admirer.  Cud 
Moriarty,  with  whom  she  was  keeping  company. 
Cud,  with  broad  wonder  radiating  on  his  inno- 
cent countenance,  had  been  gaping  at  the  orator. 
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and  forgotten  to  do  his  duty  by  cheering.  He 
answered — 

"  Fine  words,  by  Ganys  !  It  will  go  hard  with 
Father  Dan  hisself  to  beat  that." 

"  Fine  words,  and  fine  sense ;  remember  that, 
Cud.      Cheer,  man,  cheer  !  " 

"  Yes,  honey ;  but  how  can  I  do  that  and  I 
talking  to  you.  It  is  as  saving  Gospel  as  we  hears 
in  the  chapel  a  Sunday ;  but  your  words  is  more 
sense  in  my  ears  than  priest  or  parliamentary 
speaker.  Maurieen,  when  will  you  be  coming 
home  to  the  Cobbe  ?  Sure  Susie  is  to  be  married 
o'  Monday,  Willy  has  listed,  and  myself  is  tired 
waiting  for  yourself  to  come  before  the  priest." 

"  Whist,  man,  whist !  Power  is  speaking  again  ; 
and  myself  does  not  care  to  go  home  with  any 
man  that  does  not  distinguish  himself  in  the 
cause." 

Having  refreshed  himself  with  a  glass  of  water, 
Mr  O'Donnell  Power  now  began  again — 

"  Do  not  be  rashly  swayed  by  weak  senti- 
ments, maudlin  pity,  or  lingering  fear.  It  is  a 
great  work  we  have  before  us,  that  of  overpower- 
ing oppressors  and  righting  centuries  of  oppres- 
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-a  great  work,  which  is  not  to  be  spoilt 
by  weakly  yielding  to  fragmentary,  mistaken,  and 
misplaced  respect  for  individuals,  as  we  determin- 
ately  carry  out  National  retributive  justice.  One 
by  one  tyrant  landlords  must  be  brought  to  their 
knees,  and  you  shall  rise  and  fill  their  places. 
(Cheers.)  We  live  in  momentous  days.  Ee- 
member,  on  the  stand  you  now  take  depends  the 
future  of  Ireland,  the  future  of  all  here,  and  of 
our  yet  unborn  children.  With  the  fate  of  the 
nation  in  our  hands,  there  must  be  no  wavering ; 
we  must  mete  out  justice.  Our  voices  must  be  as 
the  voice  of  one  man ;  it  must  be  one  mind,  one 
will,  one  united  struggle,  to  hew  down  land- 
lordism— that  landlordism  that  as  a  dry-rot  has 
destroyed  the  people's  wealth,  and  left  Erin  a 
Mordecai  amongst  nations.  Eemember  we  have 
no  child's-play  before  us ;  it  is  war  to  the  knife  ! 
We  must  strip  off  our  coats,  gird  up  our  loins, 
and  acquit  us  like  men — like  heroes  fighting  for 
country,  home,  and  dear  life. 

"  *  Rise,  spirits  of  men, 

Ever  dauntless  in  danger  ! 
Free  the  land  that  was  yours 
From  the  hand  of  the  stranger. 

VOL.  II.  M 
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All  be  true  to  this  cause, 

Ye  beardless  and  hoary, 
Till  those  tyrants,  the  landlords, 

All  die  out  before  ye  ! '" 

(Great  cheers  followed  this  recitation.) 
Mr  O'Donnell  Power  again  refreshed  himself 
with  a  glass  of  water,  and  rested,  while  a  free 
fight  took  place  close  by  the  waggonette,  where 
some  shrewd  yokel,  devoid  of  common  prudence, 
had  ventured  to  air  his  scepticism  as  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  his,  or  any  other  man,  ousting  his 
landlord  and  walking  in  his  shoes.  When  order 
was  again  partially  restored,  the  great  apostle 
of  Irish  freedom  concluded  his  long  speech  in  the 
following  words : — 

"  Remember  the  building  up  of  a  nation  so 
cruelly  effaced  and  long  blotted  off  the  roll  of  this 
world's  kingdoms  is  no  summer  day's  work. 
Knowing  that  the  history  of  her  oppression, 
written  in  blood  in  the  chronicles  of  time,  and 
kept  in  the  archives  of  heaven,  is  green  only  in 
the  hearts  of  her  faithful  sons,  we  must  be  pre- 
pared for  arduous  labours — to  work  hard,  shoulder 
to  shoulder,  helping  freely  with  our  means,  even 
with  our  lives,  if  needs  be.      The  youngest  and 
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weakest,  the  oldest  and  strongest,  tlie  maiden, 
the  wife,  the  mother,  the  youth,  and  the  a^^ed 
man,  all  are  in  the  same  bondage,  and  all  press  to 
the  same  goal.  Work,  then,  with  a  will ;  do  not 
let  the  grass  grow  under  your  feet ;  but  agitate, 
agitate  1  carry  on  the  agitation  which  has  been  so 
well  begun.  Already  good  work  has  been  done 
here  in  removing  a  tyrant.  One  has  been  sent  to 
render  up  his  account  to  God,  and  others  of  the 
cursed  alien  garrison  have  fled  from  the  just 
wrath  of  an  excited  and  indignant  people.  This 
Blankshire  has  been  the  first  to  bring  landlordism 
to  its  knees,  where  you  must  keep  it  until  we 
make  our  own  terms.  If  you  do,  the  day  cannot 
be  far  distant  when  this  beautiful  fertile  land,  a 
fair  garden  in  a  fair  world,  will  be  free  for  the 
tillers  of  its  soil.  I  see  many  girls  here.  Girls, 
you  can  help  us.  Join  the  Ladies'  Land  League, 
and  swear  never  to  permit  any  man  to  press  you 
to  his  heart  until  he  first  proves  himself  a  lover 
of  his  country ;  and  thus  you  will  help  to 
strengthen  our  arms,  and  help  to  set  free  our  be- 
loved country." 

With  a  low  bow,  and  amid  vociferous  cheering. 
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Mr  O'Donnell  Power  at  last  descended  from  his 
elevation  to  the  interior  of  the  waggonette,  and 
that  platform  was  then  occupied  by  the  very- 
juvenile  M.P.  for  Ballyvourney,  The  MacMuUigan. 
Inflated  with  pride  in  being  so  closely  associated 
with  the  leader  of  the  National  cause,  The  Mac- 
Mulligan  allowed  his  fervid  imagination  full  play, 
as  he  misrepresented  Irish  historical  antecedents 
and  present  grievances.  He  did  not  say  the  truth, 
that  she  had  been  a  house  divided  against  herself, 
a  bloody  arena  in  the  lists  of  which  each  lordling 
had  fought  for  supremacy,  and  where  might  had 
been  the  only  right  acknowledged,  until  those  who 
devoured  each  other's  substance  had  been  absorbed 
into  and  placed  under  English  restraints;  but 
he  was  loud  in  his  denunciations  of  the  powers 
that  be ;  cursed  English  laws ;  cursed  those  who 
administered  them ;  cursed  all  who  took  the 
English  Queen's  shilling,  or  wore  her  livery, 
which  was  their  badge  of  shame. 

"  Irishmen  enlisting,  be  their  coats  red  or  green, 
is  a  national  disgrace.  Shame  on  the  dastards 
who  prefer  pay  to  patriotism  !  —  sons  enlisting, 
that   at   a   tyrant's  will  they  may  be  ordered  to 
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shoot  down  their  parents — brothers,  their  breth- 
ren. Have  no  patience  with  them,  no  dealings, 
no  friendship,  no  social  intercourse,  no  love.  Do 
not  smile  on  them  till  they  turn  their  backs 
on  the  temptation,  and  strip  the  livery  of  shame 
from  their  shoulders.  It  is  thus  only  we  can 
redeem  our  country,  by  vowing,  living  or  dying, 
unending  hate  to  alien  government ;  and  taking  as 
our  cry  of  battle  '  Ireland  for  the  Irish  ! '  teaching 
as  an  alphabet  to  our  children  '  Ireland  for  the 
Irish ! '  never  rest  till  we  wring  from  English  rule 
'  Ireland  for  the  Irish  ! '  " 

The  MacMuUigan's  sentiments  were  loudly 
applauded ;  for  a  time  cheers  and  shouts  echoed 
and  re-echoed,  and  the  crowd  waved  caubeens 
and  shillelahs  in  a  highly  suggestive  fashion.  A 
less  thing  than  the  white  hen  in  '  The  Corsican 
Brothers,'  or  the  "  Limerick  cow "  of  historical 
memory,  would  have  started  a  fight,  which  would 
have  lasted  until  the  condemned  "  red  coats  or 
green  "  exerted  their  powers  of  establishing  "  law 
and  order." 

This  was  enthusiasm ;  but  it  might  only  be 
of  an  effervescent  nature, — therefore  Father  Dan 
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Prendergast,  who  never  missed  an  opportunity, 
as  their  spiritual  director,  to  add  the  imprimatur 
of  the  Church's  seal  to  the  National  crusade,  now 
added  his  mite  and  their  Church's  might  to  such 
teaching.  Pointing  to  the  constabulary,  who  were 
drawn  up  in  a  compact  body  close  to  the  ditch  to 
look  on,  but  not  take  overt  part  in  the  demonstra- 
tion, he  said — 

"  Look  at  them,  men  whose  blood  has  thinned 
to  water,  and  is  turning  to  gall ! — men  who  play 
at  patriotism  by  putting  shamrocks  in  their  win- 
dows, but  are  false  at  heart !  Sheltering  them- 
selves under  a  misconception,  these  men  take 
English  pay,  and  then  whine  they  are  only  doing 
'  their  duty  '  here.  Doing  '  their  duty  ! '  Shame 
on  them !  allowing  miscalled  '  duty '  to  turn  them 
into  instruments  of  injustice  to  their  neighbours. 
Teach  them  their  first  duty  is  to  their  Church 
and  country ;  and  that  the  sooner  they  put  them- 
selves in  a  position  where  they  are  free  men,  and 
able  to  act  as  patriotism,  honour,  and  conscience 
directs,  the  better  for  them.  Piemember  there 
can  be  no  serving  of  two  masters." 

After   this   Father  Dan  Prendergast,  who  had 
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been  within  the  month  elevated  to  be  Eoman 
Catholic  Dean  of  Killballymactaggart,  dismissed 
the  meeting  with  a  pastoral  benediction. 

The  waggonette,  with  the  wheezy  band  playing 
"  Garryowen,"  got  into  motion  ;  the  more  import- 
ant vehicle  containing  the  Land  League  deputation 
followed  in  its  wake. 

Denis  Shea  whispered  passwords  to  a  select  few 
to  attend  a  supplementary  gathering  of  his  inner 
circle  of  "  Eevolutionary  Tactics,"  which  was  now 
held  weekly  at  Teigue  Callaghan's  shebeen — at 
which  "  public,"  despite  the  illegality  of  selling 
drink  on  Sundays,  the  parish  priest  always  "stood  " 
the  liquor  for  the  Doura  Club,  who  here  discussed 
their  infernal  plans.  Of  this  club  Daneen  Keeffe, 
a  smart  "  National  schoolmaster,"  who  had  been 
educated  at  the  "  Christian  Brothers' "  school, 
and  who  was  a  cousin  of  Denis  Keeffe's,  weekly 
presided. 

But  neither  Father  Dan's  words  of  dismissal, 
though  delivered  with  a  "  God-be-with-you-my- 
children  "  air,  or  Denis  Keeffe's  whispered  words, 
dispersed  the  gathering. 

It  is  easier  to  aather  than  scatter  an  excited 
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crowd ;  and  though  the  delegates  drove  away,  the 
people  surged  up  and  down  enforcing  their  political 
opinions,  in  some  cases  with  a  striking  pugnacity. 
The  one  unanimity  amongst  the  crowd  was  the 
national  aptitude  for  riot. 

Some  scowled  at  doubted  friends ;  others  openly 
taunted  "  boys "  who  had  not  given  the  right 
hand  of  friendship  to  "  advanced  opinions  " ;  and 
all,  metaphorically  speaking,  dared  their  neighbour 
"  to  stand  on  the  tail  of  their  coat." 

All  hunsj  about  refusinsj  to  "  move  on,"  while 
some  glared  defiantly  at  the  much -tried  constab- 
ulary. The  crowd  was  dense,  much  excited,  and 
many  evidently  bent  on  mischief.  In  vain  those 
in  authority  tried  to  oil  the  troubled  waters.  Xo 
sooner  had  the  stipendiary  made  some  impression 
on  one  group  than  another  grew  quarrelsome. 
Each  man,  intent  on  his  own  fad,  was  entirely 
regardless  of  his  fellow's  comfort ;  and  many  were 
bent  on  baiting  the  police,  who,  standing  at  atten- 
tion, had  long  been  recipients  of  the  amenities  of 
those  in  their  immediate  neighbourhood.  Some 
one  now  threw  a  clod  at  the  police.  It  fell  short 
of   the   mark,   and    those    amongst   whom   it   fell 
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turned  and  hit  out  promiscuously.  A  clod  hit- 
ting him  was  an  indignity  no  undisciplined  Irish- 
man could  for  a  moment  endure.  In  two  minutes 
the  riot  was  general ;  clods  came  in  showers,  and 
blackthorns,  wielded  by  strong  arms,  played 
tunes  on  many  heads.  Shouts,  yells,  stones  flew 
about ;  men,  women,  and  even  children,  raved  like 
Bedlamites. 

Hooted,  jostled,  pelted,  the  small  body  of  police 
found  it  difficult  to  either  keep  their  feet  or  temper, 
or  to  extricate  themselves  from  the  throne^.  To 
secure  a  prisoner  was  impossible,  and  presently 
to  escape  with  their  lives  became  a  chance. 

Mr  French,  exerting  his  influence,  endeavoured 
to  persuade  those  near  him  to  desist ;  while  the 
stipendiary  and  the  head  police  officer  also  did 
their  best,  entreating  the  mob  to  go  home  quietly. 
But  they  might  as  well  have  attempted  to  arrest 
the  flood-tide  with  pitchforks  ;  the  people  were 
excited  beyond  control  of  voice,  or  heeding  the 
Eiot  Act,  which  was  presently  read. 

With  a  wild  rush  the  crowd  broke  the  line  of 
police,  beat  them  back  like  wheat  before  the  blast, 
to  rise  again  as  the  storm  swept  past.      Breathless, 
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bruised,  three  of  their  number  clown,  and  their 
officer  with  a  cut  on  his  Iiead,  they  were  still 
patient  with  the  crowd  who  pressed  upon  them. 
Mr  French  and  Harry  O'Brien,  fighting  their  way 
through  the  mob,  endeavoured  to  join  the  police. 
As  they  did  so,  a  stone  caught  Harry  on  the 
bridle-arm ;  it  hung  useless  by  his  side,  and  the 
next  moment  he  was  pulled  from  his  horse. 

Missiles  rained  on  the  phalanx  of  police,  who 
bore  their  punishment  bravely,  until  orders  were 
given  to  charge,  and  rescue  Mr  O'Brien.  With 
a  rush  they  made  for  the  spot  where  Harry  had 
gone  down,  and  found  him  on  his  knees  strug- 
gling to  save  his  head,  while  sticks  and  stones  were 
showering  all  around. 

By  sheer  weight  of  numbers  the  mob  over- 
powered the  police,  laughed  at  the  magistrate  and 
the  Eiot  Act,  and  continued  their  disorder  until 
the  order  was  given  to  fire. 

For  a  moment  there  was  a  pause.  The  next 
instant  a  determined  rush  carried  away  the 
stipendiary  and  knocked  over  the  county  in- 
spector. The  police  fired,  and  simultaneously 
some  revolvers  were  discharged   by  the  mob. 
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At  this  crisis  Mr  French,  who  had  pursued, 
overtaken,  and  insisted  on  Father  Dan's  return, 
reappeared  with  that  dignitary. 

Equal  to  the  emergency,  the  priest  set  about 
explaining  the  words  he  had  so  lately  spoken. 
Getting  on  the  ditch  he  shouted — 

"  Boys  !  boys  !  who  gave  you  leave  to  kill  your 
neighbours  ?  I  didn't.  Be  quiet,  every  mother's 
son  of  you.  Sure  the  Eiot  Act  is  read^  the  magis- 
trates are  here,  and  if,  after  that,  one  of  you  is 
caught  hurting  a  policeman,  it  will  be  a  bad  job. 
Sure  enouo'h  we  are  ashamed  of  their  being 
peelers ;  but  they  are  your  brothers  and  cousins 
for  all  that,  and  most  of  them  are  good  Catholics. 
No  fratricide,  if  you  please.  Go  home,  every  one 
of  you.  Sure,  every  man  that  is  caught  red- 
handed  is  an  impediment  to  the  League.  Don't 
give  the  Castle  hacks  a  chance  of  swearing  to  one 
of  you,  or  maybe  it  is  a  hanging  matter  they'll 
make  it.  Do  ye  hear  me,  ye  misguided  vaga- 
bonds ?  Go  home,  obey  the  voice  of  your  priest, 
who  knows  what  is  best  for  you — go  home,  I  say, 
or  I'll  make  you.  There — run  every  one  of 
vou — 
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"  '  Those  who  fight  and  run  away, 
Will  live  to  fight  another  day ' — 

run,  or,  by  the  bones  of  St  Patrick  !  I'll  make  you." 

Father  Dan's  logic  was  effective.  One  by  one 
the  people  slunk  away,  some  whispering  as  they 
went — 

"  Himself  is  no  better  than  a  turncoat !  Talk- 
ing big,  and  when  it  comes  to  doing  turning  against 
us.      It  is  a  coward  he  is,  after  all." 

By  the  active  exertions  of  the  stipendiary,  Mr 
French,  and  Harry,  who  was  again  on  his  horse, 
backed  by  Father  Dan's  arguments,  the  field  was 
presently  cleared,  and  the  list  of  killed  and 
wounded  made  out. 

Two  policemen  were  carried  to  hospital,  where 
one  succumbed  to  the  injuries  received,  while 
the  rest  had  sore  bones.  The  officer's  and  Harry 
O'Brien's  wounds  were  not  very  serious.  The 
former  had  his  head  bound  up  for  a  week,  and 
Harry's  forearm  had  the  small  bone  broken.  But 
of  the  crowd,  four  cases  were  sent  to  hospital,  and 
many  more  slunk  away  to  have  their  wounds 
attended  to  in  the  privacy  of  their  homes ;  while 
two  dead  bodies  lay  on  the  field.     One  of  these 
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was  a  boy  of  ten  years ;  the  other  was  a  hand- 
some girl,  upon  whom  the  sun  smiled  sadly,  and 
over  whose  body  a  young  man  wept. 

The  lady  secretary  was  dead,  shot  through  the 
heart,  and  poor  Cud  was  inconsolable.  Grief  is 
often  unreasonable,  and  Cud's  grief  took  a  strong 
political  bias.  From  henceforth  he  was  bitter 
against  the  law  that  orders  police  to  fire  on  poor 
helpless  people,  and  bore  a  deadly  hatred  to  all 
who  wore  green  coats. 
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CHAPTER    XXIV. 

''-  THEY    CRY,    PEACE,    PEACE  !    WHERE    THERE    IS 
NO    PEACE." 

After  the  "  constitutional  agitation "  of  that 
"  splendid  demonstration,"  as  the  national  press 
called  it,  Thade  Moriarty  returned  home  much 
depressed.  He  had  not  had  counsel  from  Father 
Matt  in  private ;  but  the  good  man's  public  warn- 
ing rang  in  his  ears  and  echoed  in  his  heart. 
Contrasting  Father  Matt's  words  with  Father 
Dan's  speech,  he  was  sorely  puzzled  to  under- 
stand what  was  "  the  rights "  of  it  all.  His 
heart  went  with  the  sermon,  and  his  steps  lagged 
and  face  grew  grave  as,  in  his  ignorance,  he  won- 
dered by  what  special  mercy  of  God  it  was  that 
the  wholesale  mischiefs  suggested  by  Father  Dan 
were  not  more  extensively  carried  out. 
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Indeed,  having  a  wholesome  respect  for  "  the 
law,"  Thade  wondered  why  such  unlawful  talk 
was  permitted. 

For  many  days  after  this  meeting  Thade  was 
uneasy.  JSTorah  was  ill,  and  he  was  unhappy, 
day  after  day  fears  growing  in  his  heart.  Always 
a  silent  man,  Thade  was  now  almost  morose ;  and 
while  at  work  he  pondered  on  the  future.  While 
her  husband  was  in  the  field  Xorah  lay,  and  then 
sat  at  home  thoughtful  over  the  fire,  fretting  for 
those  she  had  lost,  and  wondering  could  life  ever 
again  be  as  smooth  to  them  as  it  used  to  be, 

Xorah  had  suffered  greatly  from  the  fright  of 
the  moonlighters'  visit.  Her  baby  had  not  lived  ; 
and  weak  and  nervous  and  alone,  she  could  not 
get  her  spirits  up. 

Pale,  and  with  a  cropped  head,  Xorah  was  a 
different-looking  woman,  as  she  sat  listlessly  by 
her  fire  these  January  evenings,  from  what  she 
had  been  a  year  ago,  when  she  jeered  at  Denis 
Shea's  political  opinions. 

One  evening  Thade  came  in  more  than  usually 
gloomy.  He  had  made  up  his  mind  he  must  do 
a  very  disagreeable  thing,  and  was   half  afraid  to 
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tell  his  wife  what  he  had  decided  to  do.  Poor 
Thadel  he  stood  a  long  time  at  the  door  before  he 
came  in, — stood  just  where  we  first  saw  him,  and 
where  he  loved  to  stand  and  look  down  the  smil- 
ing valley  to  see  the  sun  die  away  in  the  west. 
He  had  stood  this  evening  till  the  winter  dark- 
ness shut  out  the  view,  and  shut  in  the  sorrow  in 
his  sinking  heart,  and  then  with  a  deep  sigh  had 
gone  in  and  sat  opposite  Norah  by  the  fire. 

He  shuddered  as  he  looked  across  at  her.  She 
was  pale  and  weak.  She  had  never  been  the 
same  since  the  night  of  the  moonlighters'  visit. 
Thade  sic^hed  as  he  thousjht  how  now  another 
baby  slept  in  the  churchyard,  where  his  wife's 
thoughts  seemed  to  be,  for  she  did  not  speak  to 
him. 

Poor  Thade  !  he  thought  of  his  wife,  his  life, 
those  familiar  mountains,  the  slumbering  pastures, 
the  whispering  waters,  the  house  that  he  loved  so 
well,  and  the  babies  asleep  in  the  churchyard,  and 
then  he  cleared  his  throat.  But  his  voice  failed 
him,  and  Norah  looked  at  him  languidly. 

"  What  is  it,  asthore  ?  anything  else  wrong  ? " 
There  was  a  hopelessness  in  her  tone  which  gave 
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Thade's  courage  the  necessary  impetus.  There 
and  then  he  told  his  wife  his  plan,  and  asked  her 
to  consent  to  expatriation. 

Norah  was  more  ready  than  Thade  thought. 
She  was  tired  of  the  anxiety ;  those  she  loved  and 
respected  were  gone,  and  she  and  Thade  were 
shunned  by  the  neighbours.  The  loss  of  her 
child,  the  continual  state  of  fright,  the  unfriendli- 
ness, had  considerably  shaken  her  nerves.  That 
evening,  by  the  light  of  the  fire,  the  husband  and 
wife  agreed  the  sooner  they  left  the  country  the 
better. 

"  Thade,  dear,  with  the  help  of  God  we'll  do 
it,"  agreed  Norah,  as  tears  blinded  her  eyes  and 
dropped  down  on  her  lap.  "  There  is  no  longer 
peace  here  for  those  who  resist  the  devil's 
work.  We'll  go  across  the  sea,  and  try  and 
find  some  corner  where  we  may  make  an  honest 
living." 

"  Yes,  alannah,"  assented  Thade  mournfully, 
endeavouring  to  suppress  his  own  regrets,  the 
better  to  soothe  his  wife ;  "  we  will  go  at  once, 
though  it  is  sad  to  leave  the  little  home  to  which 
I  first  brought  my  wife.      Mavourneen,  I'm  afraid 
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we'll  never  see  a  spot  like  it  anywhere.  God  help 
us !  there  is  no  place  like  the  old — home." 

"  Whist,  man — whist !  Sure  it  is  my  heart- 
strings are  tied  round  the  little  graves  above  in 
the  churchyard,"  sobbed  Norah,  sadly ;  "  but  sure, 
we  are  not  the  only  ones  in  trouble,  or  that  have 
to  do  the  like.  Think  of  the  poor  widow  who 
had  to  go  leaving  her  man  lying  alone  in  his 
bloody  grave,  to  save  her  baby  from  harm.  Sure, 
Thade,  as  long  as  I  have  you,  we  will  get  on 
somehow — we  are  young  and  strong  and  honest. 
But  oh,  God  help  us  !  it  is  a  cruel  strait — hard 
to  bear — hard  to  bear — to  have  to  leave  our  own 
country,  only  because  we  are  honest." 

While  that  "  splendid  demonstration  "  had  been 
held  under  the  shadow  of  the  Meadowlees  de- 
mesne, one  victim  of  the  League's  tactics  lay 
sick  and  weak  at  Queensholme,  where,  at  her 
urgent  request.  Sir  John  O'Brien  had  brought  his 
widowed  daughter. 

"  Take  me  to  Nellie,  dear  Nellie ;  she  will  take 
care  of  my  boy,"  had  been  the  anxious  mother's 
reiterated  request. 

It  had  been  a  long  journey ;  Mary  would  not 
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rest  on  the  way ;  the  fatigue  and  cold,  added  to 
excitement  and  OTief,  and  the  fear  that  haunted 
her,  had  thoroughly  exhausted  the  traveller.  On 
arriving  at  Queensholme  she  was  quite  spent, 
only  able  to  lift  her  wan  face  from  cowering  over 
the  baby  she  would  keep  sheltered  in  her  own 
arms,  for  Nellie's  kiss. 

With  streaming  eyes  and  trembling  lips.  Lady 
Paget  gave  her  sister  silent  kisses  :  so  shocked  was 
she  at  the  widow's  appearance,  that  she  could  find 
no  words  of  welcome. 

It  was  Mary  who  first  spoke.  Evidently  struck 
with  the  constrast  between  her  blooming  and 
beautiful  happy  sister  and  her  grief  -  stricken 
blasted  self,  she  faintly  whispered,  a  smile  that 
was  more  pitiful  than  tears  flitting  over  her  scared 
face — 

"  Darling  Nellie,  how  happy  and  how  beautiful 
you  look  !  Oh,  darling,  I  am  so  thankful  to  have 
reached  you — safely  !  "  So  far  Mrs  Fitzgerald  got 
in  a  thin  hard  monotone,  her  open  frightened  eyes 
fixed  on  her  sister.  Here  the  eyes  fell,  became 
dimmed,  and  lost  the  power  of  sight,  while  the 
voice  wavered   piteously    as    she   wailed,  "  Nellie, 
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Nellie,  be  good  to  my  fatherless  child,  my  orphan 
boy  !  Take  him,  darling  ;  I — I — I  cannot  hold 
him  any  longer." 

Falling  back  on  her  chair,  Mrs  Fitzgerald 
dropped  her  treasure  into  Lady  Paget's  out- 
stretched arms.  Kissing  the  child  hurriedly, 
Lady  Paget  gave  him  to  the  nurse,  and  kneeling 
by  her  sister's  side,  chafed  her  hands  and  com- 
forted her. 

For  days  Mrs  Fitzgerald  lay  ill.  Weak  and 
low  and  weary,  she  had  no  power  to  think  or 
speak,  more  than  to  ask  in  a  whisper,  "  Nellie, 
is  baby  safe  ?  Nellie,  where  is  my  boy  ? "  or 
dreamily  to  mutter,  "  Oh,  I  am  so  weary,  so  weary, 
so  weary." 

The  invalid  made  no  other  complaint,  but  the 
doctors  said  she  had  brain  fever,  and  presently 
she  lapsed  into  a  semi-conscious  state,  out  of 
which  they  could  not  rouse  her. 

When  her  child  was  brought,  she  stared  at  him 
without  any  recognition,  though  often  for  hours 
together  she  would  repeat  in  fevered  tones, 
"  Nellie,  be  good  to  my  boy.  Nellie,  take  care 
of  the  little  orphan.      Nellie,  darling,  my  boy." 
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As  long  as  loving  Nellie  could  endure  to  bear 
that  strange  hard  voice  repeat  this  piteous  wail, 
she  sat  by  her  sister's  side,  and  looked  with 
anxiety  for  the  doctors'  coming.  The  medical 
men  came  and  went  perpetually,  examining  their 
patient,  and  whispering  in  their  sick-room  sen- 
tentious tones  about  brain  fever,  shock  to  the 
system,  and  the  crisis. 

Heart  fever  would  have  been  the  more  correct 
term,  as  the  stricken  girl  lay  with  the  weary  life 
fading  from  her. 

Each  day  she  grew  weaker,  her  breath  more 
hurried,  her  words  more  unintelligible.  And  day 
by  day  her  mother  and  her  sister  watched.  Lady 
Paget  could  hardly  bear  to  see  her  sister  die 
like  this,  still  less  could  she  bear  to  leave  her 
room.  Indeed  she  seldom  did  leave  it,  except  for 
hurried  visits  to  the  nursery,  where  the  young 
heir  flourished  in  company  with  her  own  fine 
boy. 

Lady  Paget  on  these  visits  always  took  her 
nephew  in  her  arms.  He  was  precocious,  and 
already  would  crow  at  his  aunt's  appearing,  stretch 
out  his  little  arms,  laugh,  clap  his  chubby  hands. 
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kick  and  shriek,  and  with  every  token  of  health 
and  strength  show  he  knew  and  liked  her.  Every 
proof  of  his  thriving  was  a  pang  to  her  heart,  as 
she  felt  how  the  mother  who  lay  dying  would 
delight  ii^  these  evidences  of  health  and  hap- 
piness. 

Indeed  in  these  days  Lady  Paget  made  so 
much  of  her  nephew,  that  Master  Harry's  nurse, 
if  not  Master  Harry  himself,  her  own  two-year-old 
son,  was  jealous  of  the  little  stranger. 

Christmas  came  and  went.  There  was  no  re- 
joicing at  Queensholme,  where  the  fevered  voice 
in  the  sick-room,  and  the  crow  and  baby  prattle 
in  the  distant  nursery,  were  the  only  sounds  that 
broke  the  quiet. 

The  watchers  at  Queensholme  had  no  thought 
for  outside  events,  where  the  world  went  on  as 
usual,  and  where  the  political  horizon  was  full 
of  lurid  storm-tossed  clouds.  Men's  hearts  failed 
them  for  fear,  as  they  saw  the  "peace  at  any 
price "  Government  strangling  half  a  century  of 
Ireland's  prosperity  by  vacillating  measures.  And 
Sir  Eichard  Paget  was  in  a  whirl  of  pohtical  ex- 
citement, being   in   the   agony  of   contesting  the 
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vacant  seat  of  Penflat,  and  anxious  about  "  comiiK^ 
events."  For  the  first  time  since  her  marriao-e, 
Lady  Paget  sent  him  away  by  himself  to  Penflat 
election,  while  she  remained  at  home  to  watch  her 
sister  and  the  year  die  together. 

It  was  the  6th  of  January  1881,  and  the 
doctors  declared  Mrs  Fitzgerald's  crisis  was  at 
hand.  The  strain  on  the  watcher's  nerves  had 
been  intense,  and  was  now  at  highest  tension. 
On  departing,  the  doctors  had  told  Lady  Paget 
that  perfect  stillness  was  essential,  to  ensure  which 
her  ladyship  had  kissed  the  babies  and  sent  them 
both  out  into  the  pale  sunshine,  with  strict  orders 
to  the  nurses  to  give  them  their  afternoon  meal 
and  sleep  in  the  housekeeper's  room. 

"  Mind,  I  forbid  any  one  coming  up-stairs  until 
I  rino'  the  bell." 

With  this  final  order  to  the  servants.  Lady  Paget 
returned  to  her  sister's  room,  where  the  invalid  had 
sunk  into  a  sleep. 

Out  of  this  sleep  she  might  wake  better,  and 
live  to  bear  the  dull  ache  of  her  saddened  life,  or 
she  might  sleep  on  until  she  awoke  happy  in 
another  world.     As  Lady  Paget  watched  the  still 
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white  face,  she  more  than  once  fancied  the  spirit 
had  fled :  the  great  stillness  made  her  nervous. 
One,  two,  three  hours  she  had  sat  there  watching, 
and  saw  no  change.  A  very  light  tap  on  the 
closed  door  made  Lady  Paget  almost  scream.  She 
Qjlanced  at  her  sister's  white  face — she  had  not 
heard.  Eising,  her  ladyship  crossed  to  the  door, 
very  indignant  at  this  disobedience  to  orders. 

When  Lady  Paget  opened  the  bedroom  door, 
her  own  nurse,  with  a  white  scared  face,  stood 
outside,  who,  seizing  her  mistress's  gown,  drew  her 
into  the  lobby,  gasping — 

"  Oh,  my  lady  !  oh,  my  lady  !  the  baby  ! " 
"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  exclaimed  Lady  Paget. 
"  The  baby,  the  baby,  is  gone — gone — gone  !  " 
"  For  God's  sake,  explain  !    What  has  happened  ? 
— which  baby  is  it  ? "  asked  Lady  Paget,  making 
her  way  noiselessly  but  rapidly  down  the  stairs. 

"  Master  Fitzgerald.  Oh,  my  lady  !  I  would 
not  for  the  world  have  such  a  thing  happen  to  my 
child."  The  pride  of  her  superior  care  obtruded 
through  the  nurse's  genuine  alarm ;  but  Lady 
Paget  hardly  heeded  as  she  hurried  to  the  house- 
keeper's   room,   where    she    found    her    own    boy 
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kicking  in  the  housemaid's  arms,  while  Mrs  Dew, 
the  housekeeper,  stood  by  weeping. 

Between  sobs  and  protestations,  the  nurse  re- 
lated how  they  had  gone  for  their  afternoon  walk 
down  by  the  river.  It  was  a  lovely  afternoon ; 
and  anxious  to  keep  out  of  the  house  as  long  as 
possible,  they  had  both  sat  down,  and  taken  Master 
Harry  out  of  his  perambulator  to  have  a  run  in 
the  sun.  The  other  baby  was  fast  asleep,  and  little 
Harry  played  with  a  ball. 

They  had  sat  a  long  time  by  the  river,  when, 
afraid  of  keeping  the  children  out  too  late,  Lady 
Paget's  nurse  went  to  the  keeper's  lodge,  not  ten 
yards  from  their  seat,  to  see  the  hour. 

Master  Harry,  busy  with  his  ball,  remained 
with  Mrs  Fitzgerald's  nurse  until  he  saw  her  dis- 
appear round  the  corner,  then  he  toddled  after 
her.  iSTurse  Crowe,  fearint^  he  miojht  fall,  followed 
and  took  Master  Harry  in  her  arms.  The  child 
struggled,  and  his  ball  rolled  away  into  the  hollies, 
where  Mrs  Crowe  searched  for  and  found  it. 

When  Mrs  Crowe,  with  Master  Harry  and  his 
ball,  returned  towards  her  seat,  to  her  dismay  her 
baby  and  the  perambulator  had  disappeared. 
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j\Irs  Crowe's  cry  of  alarm  brought  Lady  Paget's 
nurse  and  the  keeper's  wife  quickly  from  the 
cottage.  The  three  women  stared  all  around  in 
wonder,  until  Mrs  Burt  noticed  the  track  of  narrow 
wheels  imprinted  on  the  grass.  These  marks  went 
straight  down  the  green  bank  towards  the  water. 
In  another  moment  all  three  women  saw  the  per- 
ambulator overturned  in  the  river.  Mrs  Burt  was 
a  strong  active  woman.  Without  a  moment's 
hesitation,  kicking  off  her  shoes,  she  jumped  in, 
and  righted  the  perambulator,  which  was  empty. 
The  current  ran  swiftly  there ;  and  though  Mrs 
Burt  could  swim,  she  dared  not  go  far,  and  saw 
no  trace  of  the  baby.  Xurse  Crowe,  like  one 
demented,  ran  up  and  down,  but  found  no  trace 
of  the  child  except  one  little  shoe — a  little  black- 
kid  shoe,  on  which  his  mother  had  worked  his 
initials  D.  F. :  this  she  found  just  by  the  seat 
where  the  nurses  had  spent  the  best  part  of  the 
afternoon. 

With  a  prayer  that  God  would  keep  the  poor 
mother  asleep.  Lady  Paget  herself  hurried  to  the 
river,  where  men  in  boats  were  already  searching 
every  pool. 
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Sir  Eichard  Paget  and  Sir  John  O'Brien  were 
telegraphed  for ;  and  all  through  that  winter  night 
men  dragged  the  river  for  the  body  of  the  Earl's 
heir.  In  the  grey  of  the  winter  morning  Sir 
Eichard  arrived  from  London,  and  went  straight 
to  the  river.  Xiirse  Crowe  was  still  on  the  spot ; 
she  had  waited  at  the  keeper's  cottage  all  night ; 
she  could  not  go  away  without  the  child,  and 
showed  Sir  Eichard  excitedly  the  very  spot  where 
she  had  left  him. 

Sir  Eichard  thought  the  accident  incomprehen- 
sible. How  could  the  struggles  of  a  waking  baby 
of  eleven  months'  old  roll  the  perambulator  into 
the  river  ?  Down-hill  it  might  have  been  pos- 
sible ;  but  here  the  grass  bank  rose  above  the  path. 
And  if  the  child's  struggles  had  overturned  the 
little  carriage,  it  must  have  rolled  over  two  or 
three  times  before  falling  into  the  water.  The 
child  would  have  cried.  Besides,  the  wheel-marks 
had  been  on  the  grass,  straight  down  to  the  water ; 
and  the  nurse  said  she  had  left  it  standing  side- 
ways to  the  river. 

It  was  an  extraordinary  story.  Ben  Burt,  Sir 
Eichard's  gamekeeper,  who  had  lived  here  all  his 
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life,  who  knew  every  turn  of  the  river  and  every 
twig  on  the  bank,  now  called  his  master  aside, 
and  pointing  out  that  the  green  bank  gently 
sloping  to  the  river  was  here  six  feet  wide,  said 
stolidly  he  did  not  believe  any  young  child  could 
have  rolled  or  tumbled  himself  into  the  water. 
"  Somebody  must  have  put  it  in." 

When  Burt  made  this  suggestion  he  looked  very 
gravely  in  his  master's  face.  Sir  Eichard  was  of 
the  same  opinion,  but — who  could  have  rolled  it 
in  ?  Certainly  not  the  nurse,  who  was  a  faithful 
creature,  and  in  despair  at  the  child's  loss,  and 
nobody  else  had  been  on  the  path. 

Pointing  to  the  back  of  the  seat  where  the 
nurses  had  been  sitting,  Burt  showed  some  broken 
twigs,  and  in  the  damp  earth  the  print  of  a  man's 
brogue.  The  branches  were  freshly  broken,  and 
Burt  declared  that  footmark  was  not  there  the 
previous  morning.  The  footprint  appeared  as  if 
some  one  had  pressed  on  the  toes  while  pushing 
through  the  holly  hedge.  This  bench  was  Burt's 
favourite  working  place,  w^here  the  previous  morn- 
ing he  had  sat  cleaning  his  gain ;  and  here  he 
knew  no   villager  would  venture  to  prowl  for  a 
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lark,  though  a  man  might  come  through  the  hedge 
for  mischief. 

When  Burt  said  "  mischief,"  Sir  Eichard,  know- 
ing the  child's  life  had  been  threatened,  started. 
He  suspected  Burt  was  right — "  some  one  had 
been  there  " — but  he  could  scarcely  credit  Burt's 
theory  that  the  child  had  been  stolen  by  a  tramp 
with  a  view  to  making  money.  Burt  was  a  phleg- 
matic, solemn,  elderly  man ;  and  as  he  spoke  to 
his  master,  he  stolidly  said  they,  not  he,  intimating 
he  could  trace  footprints  of  a  man  and  woman's 
foot  on  the  far  side  of  the  holly  hedge. 

Xot  twenty  yards  from  the  river  was  the  public 
path  through  the  thick  wood,  leading  from  the 
coach-road  of  Bicester  to  the  village  of  Queens- 
holme.  Villagers,  gipsies,  tramps,  frequented  this 
wood  —  many  a  one  went  through  unnoticed. 
Catching  at  Burt's  idea.  Sir  Eichard  communicated 
with  Scotland  Yard. 

It  was  bad  enough  thinking  the  boy  was  acci- 
dentally drowned  —  it  was  worse  suspecting  he 
might  be  murdered  by  the  Invincibles  or  stolen 
by  tramps.  For  a  week  men  carefully  searched : 
no  body  was  found,  neither  was  there  any  clue 
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discovered  to  support  Burt's  hypothesis,  so  all  con- 
cluded the  little  heir  was  drowned. 

During  this  week  Mrs  Fitzgerald  slowly  came 
back  to  life,  out  of  that  land  of  shadows  through 
which  she  had  wandered  to  the  very  brink  of 
the  cjrave.  The  fever  had  left  her  in  her  risjht 
mind,  aware  of  her  widowed  state,  but  very  weak, 
still  incapable  of  thought,  and  entirely  depend- 
ent upon  Nellie,  —  so  dependent,  indeed,  that, 
satisfied  with  her  boy  being  in  her  sister's 
charge,  she  never  asked  to  see  him.  Day  by 
day  Lady  Paget  grew  more  nervous,  dreading 
to  tell  her  widowed  sister  that  she  was  also 
childless.  During  these  days  poor  old  Lord 
Blankshire  was  in  so  precarious  a  condition  that 
Sir  John  O'Brien  was  detained  at  Ballykillbegs. 
On  the  16th  of  January,  however,  Lord  Blank- 
shire died,  and  Sir  John  wrote  that  as  soon  as  the 
funeral  was  over  he  would  come  to  Queensholme. 
Anxious  to  see  how  her  sister  could  bear  bad 
news,  Lady  Paget  told  Mrs  Fitzgerald  of  the  Earl's 
death.  As  Mary  heard,  a  few  quiet  tears  fell;  they 
were  the  first  she  had  shed  since  her  husband's 
death,  and  seemed  to  be  a  relief.     Mrs  Fitzgerald 
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was  sorry  to  think  of  the  old  man's  lonely  death. 
Little  by  little,  a  word  at  a  time,  she  told  her 
sister  how  good  he  had  always  been  to  her,  how 
proud  he  was  of  Percy,  how  wrapt  up  he  had 
been  in  her  baby.  This  news  seemed  to  stimulate 
the  invalid,  giving  a  something  to  talk  upon  that 
was  not  too  distressing  for  words,  and  that  linked 
her  present  with  the  past. 

The  doctors  allowed,  though  fearfully  weak, 
their  patient  had  not  suffered  from  this  ex- 
citement. 

It  was  not  until  the  day  after  she  was  told  of 
the  Earl's  death,  that  Mrs  Fitzgerald  suddenly 
recognised  the  fact  that  her  child  was  now  Lord 
Blankshire.  As  she  recollected,  she  wept  sad 
tears  for  the  child's  dead  father,  who  would  so 
ably  have  filled  that  position,  which  she,  as  the 
widowed  mother  of  the  baby  Earl,  felt  to  be  a 
heavy  responsibility.  These  were  the  first  tears 
Mrs  Fitzgerald  had  shed  for  her  husband,  and 
it  was  some  time  before  she  regained  her  com- 
posure. 

In  the  evening  she  asked  to  see  her  child. 
Lady  Paget  answered  as  the  doctors  had   desired, 
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that  she  "  must  not  see  the  child  for  fear  of 
infection." 

On  the  24th  of  January  1881,  Alick  Fitzgerald, 
Earl  of  Blankshire,  was  buried,  and  that  evening 
Sir  John  O'Brien  started  for  Queensholme. 

On  the  26th  of  January,  for  the  first  time,  the 
invalid  was  moved  to  a  sofa.  For  two  or  three 
days  Mrs  Fitzgerald  had  declared  herself  suffi- 
ciently strong  for  this  change  ;  but  knowing  what 
was  to  be  told  when  she  was  strong  enough  to 
bear  it,  her  mother  and  sister  were  loath  to  admit 
her  being  convalescent. 

Sir  John  O'Brien  having  arrived  from  Ireland, 
it  was  now  considered  expedient  the  mother 
should  be  told  of  the  accident  which  had  de- 
prived her  of  her.  son. 

As  Lady  Paget  arranged  her  sister  on  the  sofa, 
she  looked  almost  as  white  as  the  invalid.  She 
had  been  an  indefatigable  nurse,  and  Mary,  kiss- 
ing her  gratefully,  said,  "  I  have  been  a  great  care 
to  you,  Xellie ;  your  cheeks  are  as  white  as  my 
own.  You  must  not  let  my  trouble  overshadow 
your  life.  Dick  will  never  forgive  me  unless  you 
go    out    and    get    fresh    roses    in     your     cheeks. 
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Besides,  with  the  care  of  a  young  Earl  on  my 
mind,  I  must  learn  to  exert  myself." 

Mrs  Fitzgerald  sighed,  smiled  a  wintry  smile, 
as  the  pale  sun  does  through  the  clouds  of  a 
rainy  day,  as  she  made  this  remark,  with  an 
enforced  unselfish  effort  to  reassure  her  sister, 
whose  harassed  face  she  grieved  to  see. 

Knowing  the  terrible  disclosure  impending. 
Lady  Paget  could  only  command  herself  to 
return  the  kiss,  and  then  turning  away  she 
left  the  room,  while  her  father  sat  by  the  sofa 
and  told  Mrs  Fitzgerald  some  details  of  the  old 
Earl's  last  hours. 

After  that  Sir  John  told  his  daughter  what 
had  happened  to  her  little  son.  How  that  story 
was  told,  neither  could  ever  recall,  as  when  Mrs 
Fitzgerald  heard  she   was   childless   she   fainted. 

For  a  loner  time  Mrs  Fitzgjerald  remained  un- 
conscious,  and  when  she  revived  slow  tears  rolled 
down  her  white  cheeks  as  she  moaned,  "  My  baby, 
my  poor  baby!  so  cruel  men  have  got  you  after  all." 

It  seemed  as  if  the  bereaved  mother's  mind, 
not  realising  the  child's  death,  reverted  to  her 
old  horror,  and  thought  the  Invincibles  had  stolen 
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her  child.  The  impression  of  their  threat  was 
so  strong  on  her  mind,  that  though  the  details 
of  the  accident  were  all  minutely  recapitulated, 
she  did  not  seem  to  comprehend  her  little  son 
was  drowned.  Indeed  for  some  hours  the  poor 
thing  raved,  blaming  Xellie  for  not  having  taken 
better  care  of  her  child,  always  repeating,  "  So  the 
cruel  men  have  got  my  little  Des." 

At  first  her  sister,  her  father,  and  mother  were 
much  distressed  at  this  hallucination,  and  endeav- 
oured to  explain  how  it  was,  but  all  their  efforts 
were  ineffectual ;  and  seeing  the  mother  took  some 
comfort  from  the  idea  of  the  child  being  stolen, 
they  allowed  her  to  sleep  in  that  delusion. 

Next  day  Mrs  Fitzgerald  still  spoke  of  her  son 
as  being  stolen,  and  in  talking  it  over  with  her 
father,  he,  humouring  her  idea,  said  "  Xorah 
Moriarty  expressed  the  same  opinion." 

"  Xorah  !  "  exclaimed  Mrs  Fitzgerald,  excitedly. 
"  Of  course — I  forgot.  What  did  she  say  ?  Poor 
Norah !  she  will  be  sorry  for  my  boy." 

"  They  are  very  respectable  people,  my  dear ; 
and  they  too  are  in  trouble — leaving  the  country. 
Life  is  not  worth  living,  they  say." 
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"  Where  did  you  see  tliem,  and  what  did  Xorah 
say  about  my  child  ?  " 

"I  saw  them  at  the  funeral.  They  were  the 
only  tenants  who  paid  the  old  man  the  respect 
of  following  his  coffin.  I  spoke  to  them  after- 
wards, wondering  at  seeing  them  where  no  one 
else  dared  come,  and  ISTorah  wept  bitterly  as 
she  asked  for  you,  my  dear." 

"  But  what  did  she  say  of  my  baby  ? "  asked 
Mrs  Fitzgerald,  eagerly. 

"  She  said  God  had  taken  her  baby  from 
trouble,  but  the  League  had  taken  yours.  Poor 
thing,  she  is  in  great  trouble,  having  lost  her 
baby  since  you  left,  my  dear.  Her  head  is  turned, 
I  think,  frettincf  at  leaving  the  little  graves,  for 
she  and  Thade  are  going  to  emigrate." 

"  Poor  Norah,  faithful  creature,"  murmured  the 
widow.  "  Yes,  I  am  sure  Norah  will  find  out 
about  my  little  Des.  So  she  too  has  lost  a  little 
baby.  Oh,  that  terrible  League  !  Father,  tele- 
graph for  ISTorah." 

Sir  John  had  not  expected  this  to  be  the  result 
of  repeating  Norah's  words.  He  thought  it  a 
foolish  fancy,  but  anxious  in  all  things  to  gratify 
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Mary,  Sir  John  telegraphed  to  Harry  to  send  Norah 
Moriarty  to  Queensholme  as  soon  as  possible. 

Harry  replied  by  letter,  that  the  Moriartys 
being  again  threatened,  he  had  shipped  them  off 
that  very  morning  from  Queenstown. 

Mrs  Fitzgerald  was  disappointed.  Slowly  re- 
saining  strength,  she  never  wavered  in  her  belief 
but  that  Des  was  alive,  constantly  reiterating  the 
idea,  "  Norah  was  sure  to  know  about  her  boy." 
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CHAPTER    XXV. 

WAIFS    AND    STEAYS    HOUSED    HERE. 

It  was  fine  spring  weather,  and  notwithstanding 
Mrs  Fitzgerald's  grief,  youth  asserted  itself,  and 
she  rapidly  regained  strength. 

She  was  anxious  to  recover,  saying  it  was 
essential  she  should  get  well  quickly,  in  order  to 
search  for  her  lost  child. 

Mrs  Fitzgerald  was  so  persistent  in  this  de- 
lusion, and  talked  so  confidently  of  recovering 
little  Des,  that  the  family,  acquiescing  in  her 
mania,  though  not  agreeing  with  her  views,  had 
constant  search  made  in  every  direction. 

No  clue  being  discovered  at  Queensholme, 
Mrs  Fitzgerald  implored  to  be  taken  "  home  "  to 
Ballykillbegs.  Sir  John  would  not  hear  of  this. 
Ireland  was  no  fit  place  for  her   at   present,  he 
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answered,  confiding  to  his  wife  his  uneasiness  at 
the  continuation  of  Mary's  delusion,  and  fear  that 
grief  had  turned  her  brain.  Again  and  again 
Mrs  Fitzgerald  urged,  and  as  often  her  parents 
deferred  yielding  to  her  wishes  on  this  head, 
hoping  each  day  she  would  be  convinced  of  the 
folly  of  looking  for  her  child,  whom  all  but  herself 
believed  to  lie  at  rest  in  the  Severn. 

Mrs  Fitzgerald  submitted  to  her  parents'  advice 
until  strong  enough  to  revolt,  and  then  they  made 
a  compromise,  Mary  consenting  to  go  with  her  par- 
ents to  Meadowlees — to  Meadowlees,  where  she  had 
thought  she  could  not  bear  to  go  again.  But  this 
was  only  a  submission  to  necessity;  Mary  would  go 
anywhere,  do  anything,  to  find  a  clue  to  her  child. 

It  was  quite  the  close  of  February — those  little 
pioneers  of  spring,  the  snowdrops,  had  forced  their 
white  faces  through  the  dark  winter's  decay,  and 
pointed  hopefully  to  brighter  days — when  Mary 
found  herself  again  in  her  girlhood's  home. 

The  next  day  she  went  from  cottage  to  cottage 
amongst  their  own  people,  talking  of  her  child ;  to 
Norah's  deserted  home,  where  police  were  now  in 
charge;   to  the  churchyard  where  Xorah's  babies 
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lay,  and  where  she  ordered  a  headstone  to  be 
placed.  These  little  graves  the  widow  decorated 
with  hothouse  flowers,  which  made  them  a  wonder 
to  the  country  folk  as  they  went  to  early  Mass  on 
the  following  Sunday.  Flocking  round,  the  poor 
people  admired  the  flowers,  and  blessed  the  kind 
hand  that  had  placed  them  there.  But  orders 
were  issued  that  flowers  were  not  to  lie  on  the 
grave  of  children  whose  parents  were  unfaithful 
to  League  law. 

When  Mrs  Fitzc^erald  heard  and  understood 
this  edict,  she  went  and  gathered  up  the  withered 
blossoms,  which  had  been  strewn  about  and 
trampled  under  foot,  and  carried  them  away.  She 
did  not  go  again  to  that  churchyard,  and  had  not 
yet  ventured  near  where  the  old  Earl  and  her 
husband  lay,  because  she  could  not  go  there 
without  the  heir. 

The  first  day  of  March  brought  a  large  packet 
of  letters,  forwarded  from  Queensholme ;  amongst 
them  was  a  letter  with  the  Xew  York  post-mark, 
addressed  to  Mrs  Fitzgerald  in  a  wretchedly  bad 
and  unknown  scrawl.  It  was  an  anonymous  letter, 
and  read  as  follows  : — 
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"  The  Lord  watches  over  all,  and  is  good  to 
them  as  put  their  trust  in  Him.  Let  the  widow 
keep  up  her  heart.  One  who  would  give  heart's 
blood  to  give  her  joy  is  trying  to  solve  a  mystery. 
Xo  more  at  present,  from  a  True  Friend." 

"  There  !  I  knew  I  was  right,"  exclaimed  Mrs 
Fitzgerald,  in  a  trembling  yet  confident  voice,  as 
she  passed  this  missive  on  to  her  father.  "I  told 
you  Xorah  would  know  about  my  child,  and  now 
she  has  written  to  me." 

Xorah  could  not  write,  neither  could  Thade  ; 
this  uncouth  sympathy,  if  from  Xorah,  must  have 
been  written  by  a  stranger.  What  did  it  mean  ? 
and  did  it  come  from  Xorah  ?  Mrs  Fitzgerald 
was  positive  the  letter  was  from  Xorah,  and  that 
it  meant  "  good  news."  Her  parents  supposed  it 
miMit  be  from  Xorah — no  one  else  would  care  to 

o 

write  such  mystical  sympathy ;  but  they  believed 
it  was  just  sympathy,  and  nothing  more  ;  while 
Harry  opined  this  was  a  Land  League  imperti- 
nence, meant  to  harass  and  annoy. 

Xotwithstanding  the  ambiguity  of  this  queer 
note,  this  incident  gave  a  ray  of  hope  to  the  whole 
family,  and  a  satisfying  certainty  to  the  mother's 
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heart.  After  waiting  a  day  or  two  in  hopes  of 
another  letter,  Mrs  Fitzgerald's  impatience  prompted 
a  journey  to  New  York.  She  asked  Harry,  would 
he  go  and  find  Xorah  for  her  ?  This  was  thought 
an  absurd  idea,  almost  as  ridiculous  as  the  large 
reward  the  mother  had  previously  offered  for  the 
restoration  of  her  child.  "  A  bribe  to  knaves  to 
pawn  off  a  counterfeit  Earl,"  as  her  brother  sagely 
remarked  when  he  read  the  advertisement. 

But  as  money  was  a  secondary  consideration  to 
gratifying  Mary,  and  Harry  was  glad  of  any  chance 
of  new  adventure,  it  was  agreed,  if  no  other  news 
came  before  the  17tli  of  March,  he  should  start 
for  Xew  York. 

Every  day  Mary's  wishes  varied.  One  day  she 
was  desirous  of  accompanying  her  brother  to 
America ;  another,  she  feared  to  leave  home,  for 
fear  of  missing  what  she  sought  to  find.  Her 
uncertainty  lasted  until  the  16th,  on  which  day 
two  American  letters,  forwarded  as  before  from 
Queensholme,  reached  her.  One  had  the  Xew 
York  post-mark,  and  contained  a  little  black-kid 
shoe,  with  a  D.  F.  in  monogram,  the  fellow  of  the 
one  ]Mrs  Fitzgerald  already  treasured   as   having 
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been  worn  by  her  child  on  the  day  he  was  lost. 
The  second  contained  a  pair  of  little  socks,  which 
she  also  recognised  as  her  own  work.  There  was 
no  writing  with  these  tokens,  nothing  but  the 
scrawled  addresses,  and  these  were  evidently 
written  by  different  hands.  Sir  John  was  amazed 
and  overjoyed ;  he  was  now  as  certain  as  the 
mother  that  the  Earl's  heir  had  been  stolen,  and 
kissing  her  excitedly,  exclaimed — 

"  I  shall  telegraph  to  Scotland  Yard ;  we  will 
have  the  boy  home  in  no  time." 

"  Yes,  of  course.  But  I  must  go  myself  ;  Norah 
will  never  trust  my  child  to  any  one  but  me." 

Mary  was  certain  ISTorah  had  her  child ;  but  Sir 
John  could  not  think  this.  His  theory  was,  some 
wretch  had  stolen  the  child  to  extract  money,  and 
who,  having  put  a  good  distance  between  them- 
selves and  harm,  were  now  opening  preliminary 
negotiations. 

ISText  morning  Mary  started  with  her  brother 
for  New  l^ork,  and  the  next  American  mail 
brought  another  letter  for  Mrs  Fitzgerald,  which 
was  very  mysteriously  worded,  and  demanded 
money.     This    request   for   money    confirmed   Sir 
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John  in  his  notion  that  swindlers  were  ready  to 
work  on  the  mother's  sensibilities,  and  make  a 
market  out  of  her  anxiety.  The  letter  was  as 
follows  : — 

"  Gracious  Lady, — For  God's  sake,  send  fifty 
pounds  as  soon  as  ever  you  get  this :  it  is  sorely 
needed  by  one  who  has  left  two  babies  asleep  in  the 
old  country,  and  who  wants  to  buy  a  lovely  black- 
eyed  boy  to  comfort  the  childless  mother's  heart. 
You  may  address  D.  Smith,  number  9  Watling 
Street,  corner  of  South  Avenue,  Quebec.  The 
money  will  be  fetched  from  there — for  D.  Smith 
is  not  in  it  at  all  hisself ;  but  Peg  Mahony  is  a 
decent  honest  body  —  though  herself  does  not 
know  from  Adam  what  myself  is  writing  to  your 
ladyship  for — and  don't  let  on  to  her  for  your  life. 
This  is  a  terrible  big  secret,  my  wanting  to  buy 
this  child.  I  trust  to  your  honour's  help,  though 
I  am  only  a  simple  poor  body — a  poor  mother 
who  has  two  babies  in  glory,  and  who  asks  a  rich 
mother,  who  mournes  for  her  one  son,  to  help  her 
to  hold  a  child  in  her  arms  again :  more  betoken, 
this  is  a  beautiful  boy,  and  one  who  has  a  fairy 
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mark  on  his  left  knee,  so  that  no  ill-luck  can  ever 
harm  him.  For  god  sake,  have  pity  on  the  lone- 
some mother  that  asks  your  aid !  One  mother 
understands  how  another  mother's  heart  aches ; 
and  we  should  do  unto  others  as  we  would  they 
should  do  unto  us, — and  deeds  of  charity  is  paid 
back  ten  and  a  hundred  fold  by  the  blessed 
Virgin  and  the  saints,  who  are  always  watching 
over  us,  and  don't  let  a  swallow  fall  to  the  ground 
unbeknownst.  Send  the  fifty  pounds  quick,  for 
Nance  Mac,  the  woman  who  is  married  on  Denis 
Smith ;  and  the  Lord  love  and  comfort  you,  and 
keep  you  from  harm,  now  and  for  evermore,  is  the 
prayer  of  a  lonesome  mother,  whose  heart  aches  to 
get  hold  of  this  one  little  child." 

Sir  John's  first  impressions  were  that  this  was 
an  audacious  swindle — that  the  offered  reward  of 
one  thousand  pounds  had  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  needy,  and  that  Mary  would  receive  dozens 
of  such  applications.  Lady  O'Brien,  however, 
fancied  she  could  read  between  the  lines,  and  that 
this  was  Xorah's  cry  for  help  in  a  strait  which 
she  could  not  more  explicitly  explain. 
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Consequently,  a  telegram  was  forwarded  to  the 
travellers,  advising  them  to  wait  in  New  York  for 
letters ;  and  then  Sir  John  O'Brien  turned  his 
attention  to  home  affairs. 

Poor  Sir  John  was  very  anxious  at  this  time  : 
family  trouble  and  the  state  of  the  country  were 
making  him  old  before  his  time.  The  Irish  Land 
Bill  was  being  formulated  in,  while  Irish  misrepre- 
sentatives  were  vociferating  vituperatives  against 
Irish  landlords  r,t,  St  Stephen's.  There,  and  in  the 
National  and  Eadical  press,  much  mud  was  thrown 
at  those  martyred  victims.  Some  of  this  stuck;  and 
in  the  soil  thus  gathered,  the  confiscatory  plant  of 
that  bill — so  aptly  named  afterwards,  in  the  never- 
to-be-forgotten  slip  of  the  tongue  of  the  learned  gen- 
tleman who,  when  opening  the  Commission  of  the 
first  Court,  very  properly  called  it  the  Land  League 
Court — grew  apace.  And  England  added  to  the 
long  list  of  700  years  of  Irish  wrongs  another 
cruelty,  by  placing  in  the  hands  of  "  rebels "  a 
many -tailed  scorpion -whip,  whereby  they  could 
coerce  the  loyal  and  efface  Irish  prosperity. 

To  continue  our  story,  and  see  how  wide- 
spread are  the  evils  of  the  Land  League's  illegal 
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coercion,  it  is  essential  we  should  visit  the  semi- 
French  city  of  Quebec. 

The  old  familiar  lines  of  this  city  are  fast  being 
overlaid  by  the  enterprise  of  recent  plutocrats. 
Some  old  quarters  are  intact,  and  some  quaint 
spots  still  remain,  surrounded  by,  but  not  yet  ab- 
sorbed into,  the  new  town.  In  one  of  these  old 
places  resides  a  very  remarkable  w^oman,  Babet  de 
Lissan  by  name. 

Babet  de  Lissan  has  resided  so  long  in  her 
present  house  that  the  oldest  inhabitant  cannot 
recall  days  when  Babet  was  not  there,  nor  name 
the  date  of  her  arrival.  Her  home  is  in  a  little 
court,  now  overshadowed  by  a  new  wide  avenue, 
the  fine  houses  of  which  turn  disdainful  backs  on 
the  old  small  residences  in  the  court.  Many  of 
the  small  houses  have  been  removed  to  make  way 
for  the  lordly  mansions — one  wdiole  side  of  the 
court  being  swallowed  up  in  the  garden  of  the 
next  house,  a  wall  replacing  the  six  old  tenements 
removed.  At  right  angles  with  this  wall  is  Babet's 
home — a  sparsely  furnished,  quaint  old  house, 
which,  with  a  tiny  garden  in  front,  is  kept  scru- 
pulously clean   and  neat,  and  shut  off  from  the 
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court  by  a  low  whitewashed  wall  and  three  stone 
steps,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  a  green-painted 
gate.  Only  two  other  houses  remain  on  this  side 
the  court,  and  the  space  where  three  others  stood 
is  now  added  to  Babet's  garden — that  is,  the  re- 
mains of  the  houses  have  been  cleared  away,  the 
spot  is  level  and  clean,  and  there  is  nothing 
dividing  the  space  from  Babet's  premises.  There 
are  seats  there,  and  Babet  and  her  friends  make 
use  of  those  seats.  She  has  no  lease  of  the 
ground — is  not  even  a  tenant-at-will — but,  by  the 
consent  and  kindness  of  the  landlord,  has  a  right- 
of-way  over  this  little  patch  of  ground,  until  he 
needs  it  again. 

Thus  the  larger  portion  of  one  side  of  the  court 
is  Babet  de  Bissau's  little  kingdom — a  kingdom 
where  she  reigns  over  certain  subjects,  who  yield 
her  loving  obedience.  The  third  side  of  the  court 
has  houses  of  a  similar  old-fashioned  type  as  Ba- 
bet's, while  the  fourth  is  railed  off  from  the  main 
road,  and  trees  planted  where  originally  the  houses 
of  the  fourth  side  of  the  court  were.  Thus  while 
on  the  left  of  the  court  runs  the  garden-wall  of 
one  of  the  new  houses  lately  built  in  the  avenue. 
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on  the  right  are  the  six  old  houses,  of  the  same 
pretensions  as  Babet's,  intact  except  that  the  end 
house  of  that  row  has  had  a  new  front,  placed  so 
as  to  face  this  new  street. 

Babet  herself  is  a  small  pleasant-looking  woman, 
with  a  sad  sweet  face,  above  which  white  hair  is 
piled  on  a  cushion,  and  decently  covered  with  a 
snowy  muslin  cap.  She  also  wears  a  white  hand- 
kerchief pinned  across  the  bosom  of  her  black 
gown,  and  is  a  singularly  attractive-looking  woman, 
— a  woman  much  respected  and  loved  by  all  in  her 
neighbourhood. 

In  early  years  Babet's  home  had  held  a  large 
family  of  De  Lissans,  and  there  Babet  had  devoted 
many  long  years  to  the  care  of  a  fractious  bed- 
ridden mother, — a  mother  who,  tradition  tells  us, 
was  very  particular  as  to  the  "De"  before  her  name, 
and  of  whom  it  is  said  that  she  had  known  better 
times,  kept  good  company,  and  been  a  Court  lady. 
This  was  gossip.  It  may  have  been  true ;  for  cer- 
tainly the  air  of  Madame  was,  despite  her  fractious 
temper,  very  superior.  But  be  that  as  it  may, 
Babet  never  said  she  had  enjoyed  luxury,  or  ad- 
mitted— which,  despite  her  reticence,  was  a  patent 
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fact  to  her  neighbours — that  she  now  had  "  hard 
times." 

But  it  had  been  hard  times  for  the  young  woman, 
who  supported  by  her  needle  while  she  tended  this 
querulous  invalid  mother. 

And  Babet  had  harder  days  later  on,  when  she 
alone  remained  to  guide  and  guard  two  young  and 
beautiful  sisters — wilful,  idle,  uneducated  creatures, 
who  were  for  a  few  years  an  anxiety,  and  no  help, 
to  the  sister  who  was  the  bread-winner.  These 
sisters  died  young,  and  left  Babet  three  nameless 
little  ones  to  provide  for. 

Poor  Babet !  For  years  she  had  expended 
health  and  strength,  a  wealth  of  love  and  hope, 
on  those  who  took  all  she  gave  and  were  thankless. 
Many  remembered  how,  for  years  after  Clarice's 
death — the  youngest,  best  beloved,  most  beautiful, 
and  most  ungrateful  of  her  sisters — Babet  had 
never  smiled,  yet  none  amongst  them  had  ever 
heard  the  generous  sister  murmur  at  the  burden 
they  had  laid  upon  her.  Babet  always  carried 
her  cross  bravely,  did  her  best,  and  never  wasted 
time  pondering  over  the  problem  of  the  unevenly 
divided  blessings  and  pains  of  this  life.     She  never 
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lamented  fate  had  given  her  a  bitter  cup,  but, 
practical  and  unselfish,  did  her  best  to  support  the 
waifs  left  to  her  mercy. 

The  care  of  three  babies — the  eldest  not  yet 
three  years  of  age,  the  youngest  but  a  fortnight 
old — of  course  tied  Babet  to  the  house,  where,  her 
eyesight  having  failed,  it  was  no  longer  possible 
for  her  to  earn  daily  bread  by  cunning  needlework. 
Her  next-door  neighbour — for  at  that  date  all 
the  houses  in  the  court  existed — was  a  hard- 
working charwoman,  out  every  and  all  day  long. 
Now  she  was  laid  aside  from  work ;  she  had 
a  baby  which  was  her  pride,  and  wliich  she  de- 
lighted to  nurse.  How  to  combine  the  pleasure 
of  her  nursing  and  the  necessity  of  her  charing, 
was  her  puzzle. 

This  young  mother  was  Irish,  and  more  than 
once  she  had  attempted  to  show  sympathy,  and 
had  given  needed  help  to  Babet  in  her  last  trouble. 
One  night  this  young  mother  came  across,  and 
asked  Babet  if  she  would  take  charge  of  her  baby 
for  to-morrow,  as  one  of  her  best  employers  had 
sent  requiring  her  immediate  services. 

Babet  loved  children,  and  four  were  as  easy  to 
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mind  as  three.  Mrs  Delany  left  her  her  baby 
that  day,  and  many  days  after.  The  babies  pros- 
pered with  Babet ;  she  fed  them,  kept  them  clean, 
tidy,  and  happy,  and  they  grew  to  love  her  dearly. 
Soon  all  the  working  mothers  left  their  little  ones 
at  Babet's.  Mothers  going  away  for  days,  left 
their  children  with  her  during  their  absence. 
Poor  men,  whose  wives  were  dead,  carried  their 
helpless  babies,  and  left  them  with  Babet.  Babet's 
became  a  recognised  institution,  and  the  lonely 
Frenchwoman  a  centre  round  which  many  affec- 
tions twined.  Many  boys  and  girls  about  the 
court  loved  and  called  her  Mother  Babet ;  and 
men  and  women  far  away  in  distant  States,  had 
kindly  recollections  of  the  loving  care  with 
which  Mother  Babet  had  nursed  their  younger 
years. 

Mother  Babet  was  now  old  and  growing  very 
infirm,  but  still  she  loved  and  nursed  "  little  ones," 
— that  is,  she  took  them  in  as  of  old,  and  kept  a 
girl  to  do  all  that  was  needed.  Babet  was  par- 
ticular about  her  maid.  She  must  be  clean,  and 
she  must  be  kind-hearted,  full  of  a  magnetic  sym- 
pathy, and  good  to  the  little  ones.     Babet  gen- 
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erally  found  what  she  wanted  amongst  the  Irish 
arrivals  at  Quebec.  Many  a  soft-hearted  girl, 
fresh  from  her  Irish  cabin,  had  Babet  taken  in, 
mothered,  and  trained,  until  fitted  for  and  pro- 
vided with  a  good  place ;  and  then  Babet  looked 
out  for  another.  She  preferred  the  Irish  girls : 
they  sang,  laughed,  played,  and  were  light-hearted 
with  the  little  ones.  They,  like  herself,  loved  le 
hon  Dieic  et  la  Vierge ;  and  her  neighbour,  Peg 
Mahony,  generally  brought  some  girl  from  the  old 
country,  whom  she  was  glad  to  place  in  safe- 
keeping with  Babet. 

Besides  supplying  nurse-girls.  Peg  Mahony,  who 
was  mistress  of  the  corner  house  that  had  put  a 
new  face  to  the  new  street,  often  sent  the  old 
Frenchwoman  babies — children  of  working  people 
who  frequented  her  house. 

One  morning  early  in  March  1881,  Peg  brought 
Babet  a  baby  boy.  He  had  been  left  with  her 
by  her  dead  husband's  brother's  son.  His  wife 
had  died  on  the  passage  out  to  America ;  he  had 
gone  to  look  for  work,  and  had  asked  her  mean- 
while to  take  care  of  the  child.  Peg  told  him 
she  had  no  time  to   look   after  babies,  but  knew 
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one  that  had,  who  could  and  would  do  well  for 
the  child.  So  Jerry  Mahony  left  her  the  baby, 
while  he  went  away  to  work  on  the  railway. 
Scarcely  a  week  elapsed  before  there  was  word 
of  a  bad  accident  on  that  line,  several  men  injured 
and  killed ;  amongst  these  last  was  said  to  be 
Jerry  Mahony.  Peg  bewailed  Jerry's  untimely 
end,  which  left  her  three  children  instead  of  two 
to  provide  for. 

If  1881  was  a  hard  year  in  Ireland,  it  was 
also  a  bad  spring  in  Quebec,  which  was  thronged 
with  Irish  immigrants,  many  of  whom  were  ex- 
patriated patriots,  who,  owing  to  a  short  crop  of 
potatoes  and  a  full  crop  of  sedition,  had  thought 
it  wise  to  try  change  of  air  and  scene.  Every 
day  birds  of  passage  arrived  and  departed.  The 
death  of  one  of  the  many,  or  the  proceedings  of 
any  individual,  were  not  chronicled  by  the  daily 
press ;  but  a  good  deal  of  gossip  circulated,  as 
questions  were  asked  by  strangers  as  to  work  or 
friends,  without  anybody  quite  knowing  where 
the  news  came  from.  It  was  in  this  way  Jerry 
Mahony 's  death  was  discussed  in  Peg  Mahony 's 
parlour,  where  many  Irish  came,  and  where  Peg 
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always  gave  a  hearty  welcome  to  the  new-comer, 
and  a  civil  answer  to  all  inquiries. 

The  court  where  Babet  resided  was  often  entered 
by  Peg  Mahony's  visitors,  many  of  whom  looked 
with  admiring  eyes  at  her  nursery,  who  chatted 
with  her,  or  had  acquaintance  with  her  maid. 
One  afternoon  a  decent- looking  younfj  woman, 
dressed  in  black,  looked  so  longingly  over  the 
wall  at  her  little  ones,  that  Babet  asked  her  to 
enter. 

This  stranger  was  communicative.  She  said 
she  and  her  husband  were  strangers ;  that  she, 
ha\T.ng  just  lost  a  baby,  and  being  far  from  strong, 
remained  in  Quebec,  while  he  went  away  to  find 
work.  She  was  childless,  loved  children  dearly, 
and  was  very  lonely  during  her  husband's  absence. 
This  stranger  craved  permission  to  nurse  Babet's 
little  ones.  Babet  made  this  chatty  woman,  who 
was  a  childless  mother,  heartily  welcome  to  sit  by 
her  fire,  and  assist  in  putting  her  babies  to  bed. 
Day  after  day  the  stranger  came,  grew  quite 
friendly  with  Mother  Babet,  fondled  all  the  little 
ones  in  turn,  and  discussed  their  various  beauties 
in  a  way  that  delighted  the  old  Frencliwoman's 
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heart.  She  would  gladly  have  kept  Mrs  Smith 
as  an  assistant,  but  that  Mrs  Smith  said  she  every 
day  expected  to  be  summoned  to  join  her  husband, 
and  that  she  could  not  be  bound  to  time. 

Mrs  Smith  was  also  friendly  with  Mrs  Mahony. 
Every  day  she  came  in  and  out  of  her  house,  and 
was  very  interested  in  that  good  woman's  troubles, 
heartily  sympathising  with  her  lamentations,  when 
she  discussed  that  added  burden  to  her  cares,  Jerry 
Mahony's  child. 

Indeed  Mrs  Smith  suggested  it  would  be  a 
good  plan  for  Mrs  Mahony  to  look  out  for  some 
one  to  adopt  the  child ;  hinting,  if  her  husband 
did  not  "  say  against  it,"  there  was  nothing  herself 
would  like  better — that  is,  "  if  it  was  a  healthy, 
wholesome  child." 

"  It  is  all  that,''  assured  Mrs  Mahony.  "  The 
finest  baby  at  Mother  Babet's." 

"  Is  it  the  black-eyed  one  ?  "  asked  Mrs  Smith, 
eagerly ;  "  for  he  is  the  born  image  of  the  child 
I  have  just  buried.  If  it  is  him,  he  would  be 
the  world  and  all  of  comfort  to  me." 

But  Peg  Mahony  was  a  rigidly  conscientious 
person  ;  she  had  scruples  about  parting  with  her 
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orphan  relative.  His  father  was  brother's  son  to 
her  dead  husband.  She  could  not  let  him  go 
without  knowing  what  she  was  doing ;  the  trans- 
action required  considerable — consideration. 

Mrs  Smith  also  desired  to  consult  her  husband. 
If  he  consented,  no  doubt  a  "  fitting  consideration  " 
would  be  forthcoming  ;  but  she  must  have  patience, 
for  "  her  man  was  away  in  Iowa." 

Pending  the  arrival  of  Mr  Smith,  Mrs  Smith 
devoted  herself  to  Babet  and  the  babies.  These 
two  women  were  confidential  toojether,  Babet  ac- 
quainting  this  young  woman  with  more  of  her 
past  than  she  ever  named  to  other  visitors.  She 
gave  Mrs  Smith  the  benefit  of  her  experience, 
told  her  how  careful  good-looking  young  women 
ought  to  be,  and  at  length,  presuming  on  their 
close  intimacy,  remonstrated  with  Mrs  Smith  on 
the  unsuitableness  of  a  young  woman  in  her 
position  adopting  such  a  monstrous  frizzled  fringe 
— a  freak  of  fashion  which,  with  sarcastic  humour, 
the  old  Frenchwoman  declared  quite  spoilt  Mrs 
Smith's  expression.  Babet  also  condemned  the 
fashionable  bonnet,  declaring  both  were  unsightly 
and  preposterous  excrescences — vulgarities  which 
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destroyed  the  beauty  and  character  of  Mrs  Smith's 
fine  Milesian  face. 

The  victim  took  these  personalities  in  good 
part.  She  said  good-humouredly,  "  Her  man  had 
a  great  eye  for  fashions,  and  as  long  as  he  was 
pleased,  she  did  not  care  how  she  looked."  So 
Mrs  Smith,  despite  her  French  friend's  objections, 
still  cultivated  her  big  fringe,  and  clung  to  her 
fine  black  bonnet  and  its  black  lace  fall.  In 
her  rich  brogue  she  would  excuse  these  frivolities  : 

"  Sure  the  quality  wears  them  ;  and  my  man — 
God  bless  him  for  it ! — is  a  good  husband,  he  is  ; 
thinks  the  fine  clothes  and  making  a  lady  of  me 
will  cure  the  pain  in  my  mother's  heart.  It  is 
proud  of  my  looks  he  is ;  and  though  you  see  me 
a  broken-hearted  mother,  I  was  once  thought  the 
lily  of  Killarney.  Poor  man,  he  little  knows 
what  it  is  I  long  for.  Ah  then,  God  bless  you  ! 
and  give  me  that  dark-eyed  darling.  Sure  it  is 
the  blessed  image  he  is  of  the  one  I  buried.  Sure 
it  is  a  beauty  he  is,  and  thriving  grandly.  Lord 
help  us  all,  but  it  is  a  sad  world  of  trouble  I 
Think  of  me  without  a  child  at  all ;  and  look 
at  him  and  think  what  a  joy  he  would  be  to  the 
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poor  mother  who  brought  hira  into  this  miserable 
world,  if  only  the  good  Lord  had  seen  fit  to  leave 
them  together.  Sure  meself  cannot  take  my  two 
eyes  off  him,  he  is  such  a  beauty.  Oh,  glory  ! 
look  at  the  fine  legs  of  him,  and  the  health,  and 
the  strength,  and  the  beauty,  and  the  lucky 
mole  1 "  With  that  Mrs  Smith  wept  tears  for 
her  own  dead  baby,  and  sympathetic  ones  for 
the  mother  of  the  baby  in  her  arms,  while  Babet 
still  impressed  her  views. 

"  Old,  Old,  heau  garqon.  Mais,  Madame  Smeeth, 
why  you  wear  the  hair  that  maiixais  fashion  ? 
why  you  wear  the  chateau .?  Vous  etez  hetes.  I 
no  love  you  like  that.  Mon  Dieu  I  mon  Dieu ! 
why  you  cry  so  ?  You  get  dozen  more  babies. 
And  for  me — all  these  wees  do  flourish;  voyez- 
vmcs  le  petite  Id " — the  old  woman  would  point 
triumphantly  to  some  other  fatted  baby,  some 
infant  specially  worthy  of  notice,  because  at  that 
moment  distinguishing  him  or  herself  by  either 
extra  feat  of  infantile  intelligence  or  clever  mis- 
chief. 

But  Mr  Smith  neither  came  for  nor  sent  for 
his  wife.      And  Mrs  Smith,  despite  the  solace  she 
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took  from  Babet  and   her   babies,  began  to  look 
more  anxious  and  worn. 

One  morning,  when  Mrs  Smith  sat  in  Babet's 
kitchen,  a  messenger  came  across  from  Peg 
Mahony's,  to  say  she  was  wanted.  Putting  down 
the  child  she  held  in  her  arms,  Mrs  Smith  asked, 
"  Was  it  a  letter  they  had  for  her?"  Mrs  Mahony's 
daughter,  a  girl  of  ten,  shook  her  head  and  said 
"  No ; "  adding,  "  There  is  a  gentleman  wanting 
a  word  with  you." 

Putting  on  her  jacket,  Mrs  Smith  pulled  out 
her  fringe,  and  arranged  her  veil  carefully — very 
carefully,  considering  she  was  only  crossing  the 
yard  to  Mrs  Mahony's  parlour.  But  then,  as 
the  girl  said,  she  was  going  to  speak  with  "  a 
gentleman " ;  perhaps  that  was  the  reason  she 
arranged  her  head  -  dress  so  carefully.  Babet 
thought  so,  and  was  accordingly  scandalised.  She 
would  remonstrate  with  this  Mrs  Smith  on  her 
return.  Being  disgusted,  she  turned  away,  and 
did  not  see  the  strange  look  that  passed  over 
Mrs  Smith's  face  as  she  stooped  and  kissed  the 
little  dark-eyed  boy,  who  was  seated  on  the  rug 
busily  gnawing  a  biscuit. 
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As  Mrs  Smith  went  swiftly  out,  she  looked 
more  inclined  to  run  away  than  go  to  meet 
"  the  gentleman "  who  had  sent  for  her.  Little 
Molly  Mahony,  trotting  after  her,  did  not  see 
her  face,  or  guess  why  she  paused  outside 
the  side -door  of  Mrs  Mahony's,  No.  9  Watling 
Street,  corner  of  South  Avenue.  Mrs  Smith  had 
only  stood  a  moment  at  the  side-door,  when  two 
men,  leisurely  sauntering  on  the  opposite  side  of 
South  Avenue,  turned  and  crossed  towards  tlie 
court.  Turning  away  from  these,  Mrs  Smith 
went  into  Mrs  Mahony's  house  through  the  side- 
door. 

"  He  is  in  the  kitchen,  if  you  please,  ma'am, 
with  mother,"  said  little  Molly,  as  Mrs  Smith 
looked  doubtingly  from  one  to  the  other  of  the 
doors  opening  off  the  little  passage. 

Mrs  Mahony  was  seated  in  the  kitchen,  and 
opposite  to  her,  also  seated,  was  a  middle-aged, 
portly  gentleman.  They  seemed  the  best  of 
friends  ;  and  indeed  Mrs  Smith  was  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  Peg's  habits  to  know  none  but 
favoured  guests  were  received  in  this  kitchen, 
her  parlour  being  the  general  reception-room,  and 
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her  shop  to  the  front  the  place  open  to  the 
general  public. 

"  That  is  herself,  sir — the  only  Mrs  Smith  I 
know  in  Quebec.  Look  at  her,  and  see  for 
yourself.  Herself  has  not  a  black  hair  in  her 
head,  as  I  told  you." 

The  stout  elderly  gentleman  looked  pleasantly 
at  the  new-comer.  She  was  a  very  pale  woman, 
with  a  heavy  red  auburn  or  sandy  fringe,  from 
beneath  which  handsome  grey  eyes  looked  with 
innocent  inquiry  into  his.  There  was  a  certain 
purpose  and  strength  of  will  expressed  by  her 
well- closed  lips  and  steady  eyes. 

This  stranger  gentleman  regarded  Mrs  Smith 
intently  ;  while  she,  with  a  certain  honest  surprise, 
returned  his  scrutiny.  As  she  looked,  the  lines 
of  her  mouth  softened,  trembled ;  and  tears  she 
would  not  let  fall  suffused  her  brave  eyes.  This 
man  was  a  stranger — a  man  she  had  never  seen 
before — which  was  a  surprise,  a  decided  relief, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  disappointment.  Hence 
her  emotion.  She  had  expected  somebody — 
something ;  and  what  could  a  perfect  stranger 
want  with  her  ? 
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After  regarding  her  fixedly,  the  gentleman  said 
pleasantly — 

"  Though  she  is  not  the  black -haired  Mrs  Smith 
I  inquired  about,  she  is  a  very  fine  handsome 
woman,  whose  acquaintance  I  am  proud  to  make. 
Smith  is  not  an  uncommon  name ;  in  fact,  my 
name  is  also  Smith,"  said  that  gentleman,  as  he 
stood  up  and  bowed  to  Mrs  Smith.  "  I  am  just 
come  from  the  west  of  England,  and  know  there 
are  some  cousins  of  mine  in  this  neighbourhood — 
at  least  they  were  about  here  some  little  while  since. 
Perhaps,  madam,  you  may  have  met  with  them  ? " 

"  Well,  I  don't  know  who  may  be  here  of  the 
name — as  you  say,  it  is  not  uncommon ;  we  are 
strangers,  and  I  do  not  think  my  husband  has  met 
any  of  his  family  since  we  came  here.  His  peo- 
ple   come   from "     Mrs   Smith   paused,  as  if 

not  caring  to  say  where  Mr  Smith  was  born,  or 
as  if   unable  to  remember. 

Mr  Smith  politely  inquired  if  he  was  from 
Herefordshire   or  Worcestershire,  adding — 

"  I  myself  am  a  Worcester  man,  and  though 
I  never  was  in  Ireland,  I  have  a  cousin  who  mar- 
ried an  Irish  wife ;  and  indeed  I  do  not  wonder 
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at  his  doing  so  if  all  Irish  ladies  are  like  you  two." 
This  pleasant  Mr  Smith  smiled  comprehensively 
on  both  the  Irishwomen  as  he  spoke,  adding,  "  I 
know  my  cousin's  wife  was  a  Blankshire  woman ; 
perhaps  one  of  you  ladies  may  come  from  that 
neighbourhood." 

Peg  Mahony  said  she  was  from  Dublin,  and 
had  never  seen  Blankshire  in  her  life.  Mrs  Smith 
also  declared  Blankshire  was  unknown  to  her,  but 
added,  she  knew  a  woman  who  came  from  there. 
After  a  few  more  civil  speeches,  Mr  Smith  pre- 
pared to  depart,  politely  apologising  to  both  ladies 
for  the  trouble  he  had  given  them.  Mr  Smith 
was  very  marked  in  his  attentions  to  Mrs  Ma- 
hony, who  bridled  beneath  the  sleek  gaze  of  this 
pleasant  man.  Mrs  Smith's  face  had  softened  as 
he  spoke  of  Ireland,  and  now  she  asked,  would  it 
be  any  help  to  him  to  see  her  Blankshire  friend. 

"  Well,  if  it  is  not  too  much  trouble,  I  should 
like  to  ask  about  my  cousins.  It  would  be  a 
pleasure  to  hear  about  them  before  I  move  on, 
but  I  scarcely  like  to  trespass  any  further  on 
your  kindness." 

Mr     Smith    was   very   polite,    an    exceedingly 
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pleasant  gentleman,  and  he  had  evidently  made  a 
good  impression  on  both  these  Irishwomen. 

"  Oh,  it  is  no  trouble  at  all,"  replied  Mrs 
Smith,  quietly.  "  She  lodges  in  the  same  house 
with  me,  and  I  am  going  home  now.  If  you  like 
to  come  along  with  me,  you  can  see  her  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour's  time." 

With  a  promise  to  call  in  again  and  report  his 
success  to  Mrs  Mahony,  the  polite  gentleman  ac- 
cepted of  Mrs  Smith's  invitation.  The  two  went 
out  together,  Mrs  Smith  taking  the  privilege  of 
old  acquaintance  by  passing  through  the  side-door 
into  the  court,  instead  of  going  through  the  par- 
lour and  shop,  and  from  the  court  turning  on  to 
the  side-walk  and  up  the  avenue,  without  passing 
Mrs  Mahony's  front  door. 

This  was  a  way  Mrs  Smith  often  went — it  cut 
off  the  corner,  she  said,  and  brought  her  quicker 
home ;  and  she  never  could  tear  herself  away  from 
the  gossip  and  comfort  of  the  parlour,  if  she  once 
sat  down  and  listened  to  the  talk  there.  Mrs 
Mahony  watched  them  as  they  went,  hoping  that 
fine,  pleasant-spoken  Mr  Smith  would  not  be  in 
too  great  a  hurry  leaving  Quebec.     As  Mrs  Ma- 
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hony  looked  after  the  pair,  her  heart  opened  to 
Mr  Smith,  and  she  was  thankful  to  know  her 
friend  Mrs  Smith  had  "  a  man  of  her  own  to  the 
fore." 

Mr  and  Mrs  Smith  walked  soberly  up  the 
avenue,  side  by  side,  the  man  talking  in  the  same 
easy  sociable  manner  to  the  woman,  while  they 
crossed  the  road  and  walked  up  St  Helier  Street. 
This  street  was  unfrequented,  and  there  was  no- 
body within  a  dozen  yards  of  them,  when  in  the 
same  pleasant,  complimentary  tone,  he  said — 

"  I  once  knew  a  fine  handsome  woman  of  the 
name  of  Xorah — fine  names  and  fine  women  often 
go  together — and  you  do  look  like  a  Xorah.  I 
wish  you  were  that  friend,  for  I  have  good  news 
for  my  friend  Norah  Moriarty." 

"  Whist,  whist,  for  the  love  of  God  !  "  exclaimed 
the  woman,  in  awe-stricken  under-tone,  her  lips 
closing,  and  a  scared  look  coming  into  the  eyes ; 
she  turned  full  on  him,  while  she  said,  "  These 
streets  are  full  of  evil  eyes  and  listening  ears. 
Who  are  you  at  all,  and  what  brought  you  here  ? " 

As  the  woman  spoke,  she  never  altered  her 
pace,  but  her  companion  knew  by  her  tone  that 
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he  had  found  the  friend  he  needed ;  still,  in  the 
easy  friendly  tone  of  an  old  acquaintance,  he 
cautiously  replied — 

"Well,  then,  I  came  hoping  to  find  a  friend 
who  would  do  me  a  favour  in  matching  a  little 
article  I  have  here.  You  see  men  are  stupid 
about  these  things  ;  perhaps  you  could  assist  and 
save  me  further  trouble  in  looking  her  up."  As 
Mr  Smith  spoke,  he  partially  pulled  the  paper  off 
a  small  parcel  he  took  from  his  pocket  and  held 
it  towards  her. 

Taking  it  from  his  hand,  the  woman  pressed  it 
to  her  heart,  while  she  gasped — 

"  Thank  God  !  thank  God !  herself  understood, 
and — you  have  brought  the  money  ?  My  heart 
is  sore  with  the  waiting  and  the  dread.  I  was 
afeared  they  might  take  him  away  before  I  could 
get  the  money,  or  find  me  out  and  kill  me.  Oh, 
sir,  it  has  been  a  terrible  time ! " 

The  woman  almost  sobbed,  and  looked  piteously 
up  in  the  man's  face,  though  she  still  continued 
her  measured  walk  down  the  street,  and  even  in 
her  excitement  had  controlled  her  voice  so  as  not 
to  let  it  be  heard  by  chance  strangers. 
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"  Mrs  Fitzgerald  is  here ;  yon  must  come  to  her 
at  once,"  answered  Mr  Smith  decisively. 

"  Oh,  glory  !    herself !    poor  lamb  !     And  does 
she  know  he  is  alive,  and  well,  and  hearty  ? " 
"  She  knows  nothing,  but  trusts  you  implicitly." 
Norah  stopped  short ;  then  spoke  rapidly — 
"  Thank  God,  she  trusts  me  !     Then  you  do  as 
I  bid  you.     Go  back   to  her  straight,  and  tell  her 
to  leave  this  town  at  once ;  to  drive  away  quick  ; 
to  go  anywhere ;  to  leave  this  town  before  she  is 
seen.      There  is   them    about  that  will  know  her, 
and   do   a  mischief   if   they   see   her.      Send  her 
away  quickly — hide  her — and  to-night  you  come 
to  Peg  Mahony's  with  the  money.     Then,  with  the 
help  of  God,  before  two  days  1  shall  put  the  boy 
in  her  arms." 

"  But  where  is  he  ? — you  have  the  child  ?  " 

"  Whist !  whist ! Lord  help  us,  I^am  a  poor 

woman,  without  chick  or  cliild,"  droned  Mrs 
Smith,  as  a  man  and  woman  walked  past.  "  My 
husband  may  be  coming  any  day — to-night,  per- 
haps, and  I  may  be  off  at  a  minute's  notice." 
When  this  pair  were  out  of  ear-shot  she  whis- 
pered, "  Go,  go  quickly ;  we  are  watched,"  adding 
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aloud,  "  Good  day,  kindly  Mr  Smith  ;  it  is  glad 
my  man  will  be  to  hear  you  are  over ;  and  if  you 
want  to  meet  friends,  you  could  not  go  to  a  better 
house  than  Mrs  Mahony's,  9  Watling  Street." 

With  a  friendly  nod,  Mrs  Smith  left  her  com- 
panion, crossed  the  street,  walked  quickly  down 
the  first  turning,  then  up  another,  down  another ; 
in  fact,  taking  every  corner  on  the  right  side  of 
the  street,  until  she  was  a  mile  away  from  Wat- 
ling  Street,  and  came  to  where,  at  the  entry 
of  a  tall  house,  a  little  old  man  sat  on  a  stool 
cobbling  old  shoes. 

"  Price,"  said  she  to  tliis  individual,  "  it  is  come. 
I'll  be  going  as  soon  as  I  can.  You  send  word  to 
Dan  McCarthy ;  tell  him  to  tell  himself  I  am  all 
right,  and  will  be  with  him  as  soon  as  ever  I 
can." 

"  God  bless  you,  child !  "  said  Price ;  "  it  is  a 
credit  you  are  to  the  name.  Blood  is  thicker 
than  water,  and  Dan  himself  will  be  glad  to  see 
you.  Though  himself  is  contractor  for  the  League, 
that  need  not  stand  between  you  and  him,  for 
Dan  is  my  son,  and  I  have  taught  him  to  be  a 
close  friend  to  all  of   the  name.     Lord  save  us ! 
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but  the  world  is  wide  enough  for  us  all,  and  it  is 
a  mistake  importing  Irish  grievances  along  with 
Irish  paupers.  Begin  a  new  life  here,  child,  and 
forget  what  is  behind  ye.  But,  by  my  faith,  it  is 
hard  to  be  honest  anywhere  now,  with  speeches 
and  the  work,  stirring  up  all  that  is  evil  and 
grasping  in  a  poor  man's  heart.  Sure  enough, 
there  was  Father  Connor  at  the  mission-hall  last 
night  teaching  the  boys  Irish  lies,  and  sw^earing 
them  into  the  Fenian  Brotherhood, — for  all  the 
world  as  they  did  five-and-thirty  years  ago,  before 
you  was  thought  of,  and  before  I  got  into  trouble, 
or  thought  I  should  have  to  leave  Killbally- 
mace vogue.  Ah  !  but  it  is  a  queer  world — the 
same  story  over  and  over  again.  Sure  I  was  in 
the  thick  of  it  that  time  with  the  Whiteboys,  and 
sorrow  a  hap'orth  of  good  it  did  any  ;  left  us  all 
worse  off  than  we  were  before,  and  drove  me  from 
a  tidy  bit  of  ground  at  home,  to  end  my  days 
mending  old  shoes  in  a  strange  land.  I  have 
lived  quiet  enough  in  Quebec  for  the  last  thirty- 
five  years ;  and  for  all,  there  is  my  son,  who  never 
set  eyes  on  Ireland,  setting  up  for  a  patriot,  burn- 
ing for  murder,  and  mischief,  and  lawlessness,  just 
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as  if  he  sucked  it  in  with  mother's  milk.  I  never 
taught  him  such  folly,  no  more  did  his  mother — 
she  was  a  decent  girl  of  the  Kavannaghs ;  but 
there  he  is,  as  wild  as  any  of  '  the  boys ' — mad 
for  dynamite  and  wickedness  that  was  never 
thought  of  in  my  days  of  patriotism.  '  It  is  in 
the  blood/  says  Father  Connor  to  me.  '  Born  in 
him  ! '  says  I  to  his  riverence ;  '  divil  a  bit.  He 
never  sucked  in  murder  with  his  mother's  milk. 
Myself  is  inclined  to  think  it  is  the  teaching  your 
riverence  gave  him  in  the  school,  and  the  folly  he 
has  learned  listening  to  speeches.'  Bedad,  Father 
Connor  did  not  relish  my  plain-speaking  one  bit ; 
he  just  said  I  was  an  old  fool.  Sure,  I  know 
I  am  old — past  work  now,  seventy -live  this 
Patrick's  Day — I  know  I  am  not  clever,  but  I 
have  not  gone  through  the  world  without  picking 
up  some  sense.  I  am  not  quite  the  fool  his  riv- 
erence thinks.  I  know  an  honest  woman  when  I 
see  her,  and  I  know  the  devil  is  busy  at  many  a 
poor  man's  elbow  these  days." 

"  God  bless  you.  Price,  and  thank  you  for  being 
good  to  me !  I  must  be  going  now — have  you 
any  word  for  me  before  I  leave  ? " 
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"  None.  If  you  want  to  learn  patriotism  as  it 
is  to-day,  you  will  have  to  go  elsewhere,  to  the 
mission-hall,  where  Father  Connor  will  be  teach- 
ing dynamite  and  divilment  to-night  from  eight 
o'clock  till  ten  or  eleven.  God  speed  you,  and 
bring  you  safe,  child ;  it  is  proud  I  am  to  think 
the  like  of  you  is  one  blood  with  myself.  Lord 
save  us !  it  is  a  queer  world — a  queer  world  ! 
Young  blood  is  hot.  Oh,  the  pity  of  it !  Oh, 
the  pity  of  it ! "  While  the  old  man  mumbled, 
the  young  woman  waited ;  when  he  ceased,  she 
again  said — 

"  Good-bye,  and  God  bless  you  !  "  After  which 
she  walked  quickly  away.  Price  watclied  her  as 
she  went,  and  then  again  gave  his  mind  to  cob- 
bling the  brogues. 
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A    SKILFUL   ROBBEEY. 


About  eight  o'clock  that  evening,  when  Mrs  Smith 
visited  Mrs  Mahony's  parlour,  it  was,  as  usual, 
crowded,  and  Peg  busily  attending  to  the  creature- 
comforts  of  her  friends.  In  the  seat  of  honour  by 
the  chimney,  with  a  pot  of  beer  by  his  side,  and 
pipe  in  his  mouth,  sat  Mr  Smith,  looking  as  much 
at  home  as  if  he  had  lived  there  all  his  life.  Mr 
Smith  beamed  all  around,  and  was  evidently  in 
high  favour  with  the  hostess,  who  bestowed  her 
smiles  and  wit  more  constantly  on  him  than  any 
other  individual  in  the  company. 

When  Mrs  Smith  arrived,  she  first  stood  by 
the  door,  then  near  the  fire  opposite  to  Mr  Smith, 
until  she  saw  a  vacant  seat  beside  her  namesake; 
into  this  she  subsided,  and  somehow,  unnoticed  by 
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the  company,  received  from  him  the  money  she 
needed. 

Then  Mrs  Smith  endeavoured  to  attract  the 
attention  of  her  hostess. 

Mrs  Mahony  saw  Mrs  Smith,  had  seen  her 
change  her  place,  was  again  pleased  at  remember- 
ing she  had  "  a  man  of  her  own,"  but  not  at  all 
pleased  at  perceiving  the  incipient  admiration  with 
which  her  favoured  guest  smiled  upon  this  younger 
and  better-lookmg  countrywoman. 

The  hostess  was  slightly  jealous.  Mrs  Smith 
was  feverishly  anxious  ;  she  smiled  at  Mr  Smith, 
she  smiled  at  Mrs  Mahony,  longing  for  a  chance 
of  slipping  the  twelve  golden  pieces  she  held  in 
"  the  heel  of  her  fist "  to  the  horny  palm  of  the 
latter.  She  longed  with  an  agony  of  impatience 
to  pay  the  money  and  obtain  possession  of  the 
little  waif,  whose  guardianship  was  to  be  pur- 
chased for  this  modest  sum. 

Peg  was  jealous,  but  Peg  was  also  practical, 
and  now  busy ;  she  would  not  answer  to  Mrs 
Smith's  "  wreathed  smiles,"  but  intent  on  much 
serving,  bustled  round,  allowing  no  customer's 
wants  to  remain  one  moment  unsupplied. 
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Innocently  smiling  on  the  promiscuous  company, 
Mrs  Smith  at  last  manao-ed  to  draw  attention  to 

o 

herself,  and  then  confided  to  the  company  her 
family  concerns. 

"  Sure,  it  is  lonely  I  am  without  my  man. 
Says  he  to  me  in  a  letter  to-day  morning,  the 
sight  of  you  would  be  meat  and  drink  to  me ;  but 
this  is  a  poor  place,  and  a  hard  life,  and  I  don't 
ask  you  to  come.  He  is  that  careful  of  me.  But 
sure  I  am  too  good  a  wife  to  leave  my  good  man 
wanting  me ;  and  if  Squashaquashee,  he  calls  it, 
were  twice  as  bad  a  place  as  he  says  it  is,  what  is 
Gfood  enougjh  for  him  is  2,006.  enough  for  me.  I 
won't  know  an  easy  hour  until  I  am  alongside 
him  again.  I  am  half  thinking  I'll  be  off  in  the 
morning." 

"  To-morrow  mornino;  is  it  ? "  asked  Mrs  Ma- 
hony,  pausing  in  the  midst  of  her  serving  and 
looking  a  little  disappointed. 

"  To-morrow,  with  the  help  of  God,  I  hope 
to  be  on  the  road  to  him,"  replied  Mrs  Smith 
serenely,  apparently  forgetful  of  all  other  interests 
in  her  eagerness  to  rejoin  her  husband. 

"  Why,  I  thought  he  was  coming  for  ye,"  said 
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Peg,  Still  standing  at  attention,  and  glad  to  see 
Mr  Smith's  eyes  benignly  watching  her,  and  not 
fixed  regretfully  on  her  friend.  "  We  \Yill  miss 
you,  Mrs  Smith  ;  and  why  go  so  soon  ? " 

"  Oh,  I  am  tired  waiting,  and  I  am  sure  him- 
self is  wearying  for  me.  The  best  friends  must 
part.  It  is  sorry  I  am  to  go  away  from  a  comfort- 
able cosy  room  like  this  ;  but  it  is  travelling  I  must 
be,  and  if  it  please  you,  Mrs  Mahony,  I  will  now- 
pay  you  the  trifl?  I  owe  for  the  bits  of  groceries." 

Mrs  Mahony  laughed  significantly  as  she  de- 
clared she  must  retire  to  the  desk  in  her  kitchen 
to  make  out  the  score,  ending — 

"  It  is  a  queer  time  of  night  to  be  making  out 
a  bill,  but  good  money  is  welcome  at  any  hour  to 
a  poor  hard-working  widow  woman  like  myself. 
Come  into  the  kitchen,  Mrs   Smith." 

As  Mrs  Mahony  left  the  parlour  she  looked  to 
Mrs  Smith  to  follow.  The  ratification  of  that 
pending  transfer,  the  traffic  in  infant  flesh,  was 
not  a  mercantile  transaction  she  cared  to  negotiate 
in  the  publicity  of  her  parlour. 

With  an  airy  "  Short  scores  make  long  friends," 
Mrs  Smith  stood  up  to  follow  her  hostess. 
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But  a  shrill  scream  from  the  kitchen  brought 
the  whole  company  to  their  feet,  and  one  and  all 
crushed  through  the  open  door  to  the  passage. 

In  the  kitchen  doorway  leant  Mrs  Mahony,  her 
fat  hands  clasping  each  other  across  her  capacious 
breast,  in  a  vain  effort  to  still  the  wild  throbs  of 
her  heart.  Confronting  her  stood  a  slouching 
young  man,  to  whom  she  was  volubly  ejaculating — 

"  Blessed  Virgin  !  Holy  angels  !  Lord,  have 
mercy  on  us  !  Did  I  ever  see  the  like  !  May 
the  Lord  keep  us  from  harm — may  I  never  sin — 
Jerry  Mahony,  the  sight  of  you  has  almost  been 
the  death  of  me  !  May  the  Lord  stand  between 
us  and  harm,  is  it  alive  you  are  ?  Sure,  myself  is 
after  paying  Father  Eyan  ten  honest  shillings  to 
say  a  mass  for  your  soul.  May  I  never  see 
heaven,  Jerry,  but  it  is  dead  and  buried  I  thought 
you — dead  and  buried,  wanting  nothing  on  earth, 
only  a  bed  in  heaven.  May  the  holy  Virgin  and 
the  blessed  Peter  preserve  you,  Jerry  !  but  how 
did  you  come  to  life  again  ?  Sure,  it  is  praying 
the  saints  to  shorten  your  purgatory  I  was." 

So  much  Mrs  Smith  overheard ;  then,  slipping 
through  the  crowd,  she  touched  Mv  Smith's  arm 
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significantly,  and  quickly  left  the  house.  One  by 
one  the  parlour  company  returned  to  their  beer 
and  pipes,  leaving  Mrs  Mahony  to  hear  Jerry's 
history ;  then  Mr  Smith  strolled  out.  When  he 
appeared,  Mrs  Smith,  who  had  waited  in  the 
shadow  of  the  trees,  walked  away  towards  Eussell 
Street,  and  he  walked  in  the  same  direction. 
Down  Piussell  Street  brought  them  to  a  small 
private  square,  at  this  time  of  night  quite  deserted. 
Here  Mrs  Smith  waited  until  Mr  Smith  came  up 
with  her,  and  then  he  saw  a  white  scared  face, 
and  eyes  full  of  fear  looking  up  at  him,  while  she 
whispered — 

"  Oh,  mother  of  Moses  !  what  shall  I  do  at  all  ? 
If  Jerry  Mahony  sets  eyes  on  me  the  murder  is 
out.  And  the  child — the  poor  helj)less  child  ! 
Lord  save  him  from  harm — how  can  we  get  him 
now  ? " 

In  a  few  short  words  the  frightened  woman 
told  all  the  dangers  she  knew,  and  what  she 
apprehended,  to  the  man,  explaining  how  Jerry 
Mahony's  unexpected  advent  complicated  the 
business,  and  entirely  frustrated  her  arrange- 
ment. 
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"  Do  you  mean  to  say  these  people  have  this 
child,  and  that  we  cannot  claim  and  carry  him 
away  ?  Nonsense  ! "  The  man  spoke  with  an 
air  of  conscious  superiority,  with  a  well-bred 
official  contempt  for  her  womanly  ingenuity  and 
futile  subterfuges. 

"  I  just  mean  what  I  say.  He  is  close.  You 
may  claim,  but  there  are  a  hundred  chances  you 
wouldn't  get  the  child  —  alive.  Bullets  is  as 
plenty — and  murderers  more  plenty — in  Quebec 
than  in  Ireland ;  and  there  are  enemies  as  plenty 
as  pebbles  everywhere.  While  you  would  be 
proving  your  legal  right,  there  is  them  to  the 
fore  would  make  short  work  with  the  darling.  Be 
said  by  me  who  has  watched,  followed,  and  waited, 
with  my  heart  in  my  mouth,  for  two  long  months. 
I  know  what  I  am  talking  about,  and  you  must 
not  risk  the  child's  life  by  making  any  claim. 
Proving  is  tedious  work,  and  money  won't  buy 
him  now.  Myself  sees  but  one  chance,  and  that 
is,  that  I  should  steal  the  child — and  steal  him 
this  blessed  night.  If  once  they  guess  any  of  us 
know  the  child  is  alive,  his  life  would  not  be  safe 
one  hour ;    and  if  they  knew  myself  was  in  it,  it 
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is  short  slirift  and  sudden  glory  they  would  give 
me." 

"  Then  what  do  you  propose  to  do  ? " 

"  When  is  the  first  train  out  of  this  ? " 

"  To  where  ?  " 

"  Myself  does  not  care — anywhere — the  farther 
off  the  better." 

Standing  under  a  lamp,  Mr  Smith  consulted  his 
railway  guide. 

"The  first,  I  see,  is  11.30 — that  goes  south  to 
Port  Lewis." 

"  That  will  do  elegantly." 

"  How  will  you  manage  ?  " 

"  Myself,  Mrs  Smith,  will  steal  Jerry  Mahony's 
boy.  They  all  know  I  had  my  heart  set  on  that 
child.  Go  back  you  to  Mahony's,  finish  your 
glass,  and  keep  them  pleasant  there  a  bit.  Then 
slip  out  and  get  a  car  ready  by  eleven  o'clock  at 
the  corner  of  Eussell  Street  there,  by  that  empty 
house,  where  with  the  help  of  God  I'll  join  you 
with  the  boy.  Then  it  rests  with  you  to  get  us 
out  of  this  as  secretly  and  quickly  as  possible. 
Eemember  every  moment's  delay  may  cost  more 
than  one  life.      Jerry  is  back,  myself  saw  Daneen 
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Shea  to-day  morning ;  there  are  plenty  of  black- 
guards here  who  are  in  it ;  and  if  I  am  seen,  the 
murder  is  out.  You  must  be  'cute,  and  quiet,  and 
careful;  and  for  the  love  of  God  don't  fail  me 
when  I  come  with  the  child,  or,  more  like  than 
not,  you  will  never  see  me  or  him  again  alive. 
It  is  a  small  sin  for  Mrs  Smith  to  steal  Jerry 
Mahony's  child,  and  no  one  will  be  a  taste  the 
worse,  barrin'  the  misfortune  of  Mrs  Mahony  los- 
ing her  ten  pounds ;  but  if  Mrs  Fitzgerald  is 
known  to  be  after  her  son,  or  Xorah  Moriarty  is 
seen  in  Quebec,  the  Bank  of  England  would  not 
buy,  or  the  British  army  take,  the  Earl's  heir 
alive.     Do  you  mind  ?  " 

After  a  few  more  questions,  Mr  Smith  yielded 
to  the  woman's  advice,  and  with  measured  step 
rejoined  Mrs  Mahony's  happy  family,  where  he 
made  himself  so  agreeable  to  the  widow  that  she 
quite  forgave  Mrs  Smith's  sudden  departure.  He 
was  deeply  interested  in  Jerry  Mahony's  history, 
quite  ingratiated  himself  with  that  young  man, 
finally  proposing  that  Mr  Mahony's  health  and 
escape  from  danger  should  be  drunk  by  all  the 
company  at  liis  expense. 
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It  was  after  ten  o'clock,  and  all  the  babies 
were  in  bed,  when  Mrs  Smith  paid  Babet  a  visit. 
Apologising  for  intruding  at  this  unseemly  hour, 
Mrs  Smith^tearfuUy  explained,  this  being  the  anni- 
versary of  her  baby's  birth,  she  felt  more  than  usu- 
ally low — so  horribly  nervous  that  she  could  not 
bear  to  lie  down  alone,  and  in  fact  must  have  some 
company.     Sobbing  aloud,  she  exclaimed — 

"  I  just  longed  for  your  kind  sympathy.  It  is 
a  cruel  thing  to  be  in  a  strange  country  away 
from  one's  husband,  with  the  heart  aching  for  the 
dead  baby.  Sure,  it  is  longing  to  feel  the  little 
arms  round  my  neck  I  am.  God  help  us  !  but  it 
is  lonely  I  feel  everywhere  except  here,  with  the 
babies  before  my  eyes.  God  bless  you  !  and  lend 
me  one  till  the  morning,  to  lie  on  my  heart  and 
keep  it  still  through  the  lonesomeness  of  the 
night.  May  the  blessed  Peter  and  Paul  reward 
you  for  all  you  have  done  to  comfort  me  !  If  it 
were  not  for  your  goodness,  it  is  a  hard  time 
Nance  Smith  would  have  had  in  Quee-bec.  Sure 
it  is  tired  you  are  of  me,  I  know,  but  I  cannot 
stop  talking  as  long  as  I  get  a  good  soul  like  you 
to  hear  to  me.      I'll  be  going  now,  if  you  just  let 
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me  take  a  baby,  for  the  comfort  of  feeling  the 
arms  round  me." 

So  Mrs  Smith  tearfully  entreated  Babet,  who, 
extremely  tired  after  the  day,  was  annoyed  at 
being  kept  awake.  She  answered  her  visitor  with 
sleepy  civility,  and  wished  her  good  night.  But 
Mrs  Smith  never  moved ;  she  talked  and  she 
wept;  in  fact,  made  so  much  noise  that  she 
awoke  some  of  the  babies,  who  added  their  cries 
to  her  tears.  This  could  not  be  permitted.  Babet 
could  not  have  this  person  clacking  and  disturb- 
ing her  pets ;  better  far  let  her  take  one  of  them 
for  the  night,  then  the  others  would  settle  down 
nicely. 

Babet  was  old,  very  sympathetic,  and  very  sen- 
sitive for  her  babies'  comfort ;  she  was  also  fond 
of  this  poor  "  Mrs  Smeeth," — so  as  she  went  from 
one  to  the  other,  hushing  the  restless  little  ones, 
she  thought  she  had  best  agree  to  the  sorrowful 
mother's  petition. 

"  Which  will  you  take  ?  "  she  asked. 

Mrs  Smith  peeped  into  one  little  crib  after  the 
other,  until  she  came  to  one  where  the  boy  she 
wanted  was  fast  asleep. 
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"  It  won't  do  to  take  one  that  is  awake,"  she 
said ;  "  I  could  not  cany  one  that  would  be  crying 
throudi  the  street.  Here  is  a  dot  fine  and  sound ; 
if  I  roll  him  up  in  a  shawl,  he'll  never  stir  nor  get 
a  taste  of  cold.  It  is  only  a  step  to  my  place,  you 
know ;  if  I  pop  him  under  my  cloak,  I  can  carry 
him  quite  cosy,  and  sure  he'll  travel  under  it  as 
comfortable  as  if  he  were  a  king."  As  Mrs  Smith 
spoke,  she  showed  her  warm  fur-lined  cloak.  Babet 
was  busy  w^ith  a  very  fractious  infant  whose  cries 
would  not  be  stilled,  so  she  answered,  somewhat 
querulously — 

"  What  child  you  want  ?  Oh  !  oh  !  see  what 
trouble  you  give  me — pauvre petite !  pauvre  ijetite!" 
as  she  hushed  the  crying  child  over  which  she  was 
leaning.  "  Oh !  you  want  take  Jerry  Ma-o-nee's 
boy.  Yes,  you  may  take  he  for  to-night.  Go, 
go,  and  let  me  hush  my  leetle  ones  to  rest.  You 
bad  woman,  to  come  wake  up  my  pets." 

Rolling  the  sleeping  child  in  his  blanket.  Airs 
Smith  put  him  under  her  cloak,  and  wdth  a 
grateful  "  Good  night "  to  Babet,  let  herself  out 
into  the  night.  Warily  crossing  the  court,  she 
heard  voices  still  talking  at  Mrs   Mahony's,  but 
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saw  no  one  in  the  street  as  she  turned  out  of  the 
court.  She  was  hardly  in  the  street,  however, 
before  a  man  came  out  of  No.  9  Watling  Street, 
and  walked  after  her. 

For  a  moment  she  hesitated  what  to  do,  then, 
bending  her  head  over  her  burden,  went  steadily 
on.  Passing  the  turn  to  Eussell  Street,  she  crossed 
the  w4de  avenue,  and  took  the  first  turn  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  way. 

This  part  of  the  town  was  deserted ;  every  one 
but  herself  and  those  following  footsteps  seemed 
to  have  gone  home.  Her  heart  throbbed  wildly,  the 
strength  seemed  failing  in  her  limbs,  her  breath 
came  in  short  sobs,  and  her  steps  grew  slower  and 
slower  as  she  went  up  this  unknown  street. 

It  was  a  still  night,  the  streets  were  empty,  and 
the  echo  of  those  feet  struck  ominously  on  her 
ear  as  she  walked  feebly  onward.  They  vrere 
Jerry  Mahony's  ;  and  though  on  glancing  back- 
ward she  now  saw  herself  alone  in  this  street,  she 
crouched  in  an  entry  until  the  last  echo  reached 
her  anxious  ears.  As  she  waited,  a  clock  struck 
eleven,  and  then,  gathering  her  strength  and 
courage,  she  retraced  her  way  to  Russell  Street. 
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There,  apparently  out  of  space,  Mr  Smith 
joined  her,  and  the  two  walked  silently  down 
that  street  to  a  carriage,  into  which  Mr  Smith 
carefully  handed  her,  and  then  ordered  the  driver 
to  go  to  the  railway  station. 

The  woman  sat  breathless,  almost  choked  with 
excitement,  as  she  pressed  the  child  close  in  her 
arms,  and  remained  silent. 

During  that  short  drive  she  sat  quite  still, 
permitting  Mr  Smith  to  shove  back  her  red 
fringe  and  roll  a  woollen  muffler  round  her  head 
and  neck. 

They  were  only  just  in  time  at  the  station,  and 
few  people  were  about  to  notice  the  burly  Mr 
Smith  as  he  placed  the  lady  in  a  carriage  he  had 
already  secured  for  their  separate  use. 

It  was  not  until  they  steamed  out  of  the  station 
that  the  woman  hysterically  murmured,  "  Thank 
God ! " 

Mr  Smith's  forethought  having  secured  a  private 
compartment  for  himself  and  his  invalid  wife, 
Norah  was  now  able  to  throw  back  her  veil,  and 
the  child  growing  restless,  to  open  the  sheltering 
cloak  and  look  lovingly  dowm  on  the  little  Earl. 
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"  Glory  !  isn't  it  wonderful  ?  "  she  said  ;  "  there 
he  is,  the  beauty,  without  a  taste  of  harm.  Xo 
thanks  to  them  who  had  the  bloodthirsty  inten- 
tions, or  to  those  whose  love  of  greed  saved  his 
life,  but  to  the  good  Lord  who  has  watched  over 
and  kept  every  hair  of  his  head  safe." 

Little  by  little,  as  they  travelled  through  that 
night,  Norah  unfolded  to  the  detective  how  she 
had  found  and  followed  the  child. 

She  did  not  know  she  told  so  much,  as,  full 
of  excitement,  she  volubly  answered  his  queries. 
What  she  told  was  this. 

She  and  Thade  were  determined  to  emigrate, 
but  had  only  confided  the  fact  to  Sir  John  O'Brien. 
They  were  afraid  every  day  of  their  lives,  and 
after  the  stealing;  of  the  Fitzo-erald  babv,  Norah 
had  been  in  an  agony ; — more  alarmed,  because  at 
this  time  Denis  Shea  was  very  constant  in  his 
visits,  bewailing  her  trouble  in  the  loss  of  her 
child,  and  alternately  trying  to  bully  or  wheedle 
her  into  going  "  heart  and  soul "  with  the  cause. 

Unfortunately  for  Denis  Shea,  he  had  not  with 
increased  political  position  adopted  sobriety.  On 
the  contrary,  since  his  daughter's  death  his  weak- 
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ness  had  increased — his  official  position  as  treasurer 
of  the  Doura  branch  of  the  Invincibles  enabling 
him  to  gratify  his  spirituous  lust  freely.  Five 
out  of  every  six  visits  this  scoundrel  made  to 
Norah's,  he  had  a  "drop  taken";  three  out  of  the 
six  was  considerably  the  worse  for  liquor.  On 
these  occasions  he  was  apt  to  talk  mysteriously, 
boasting  of  superior  knowledge,  and  one  day,  being 
very  inebriated,  the  villain  hinted  at  a  "token" 
being  hidden  in  his  pocket.  Quick-witted  Norah 
caught  at  an  idea.  Producing  whisky,  she  invited 
Denis  to  slake  his  thirst,  and  plied  him  until  he 
sank  into  drunken  unconsciousness.  ISTo  sooner 
had  he  rolled  over  on  the  settle,  than  she  took 
the  liberty  of  inspecting  the  contents  of  his 
pockets. 

There  was  an  omnium  gatherum  of  string,  papers, 
bullets,  knife,  pipe,  tobacco,  a  brace  of  revolvers, 
and — a  curious  trifle — a  baby's  shoe. 

When  Norah  saw  this  her  heart  ached.  Here 
was  no  doubt  a  proof  that  the  little  Fitzgerald 
baby,  despite  her  warning,  had  been  "  removed  " 
by  the  Invincibles.  The  poor  woman's  tears  fell 
fast  as  she  put  the  shoe  in  her  bosom,  with  what 
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design  she  scarcely  thought,  beyond  a  vague  idea 
that  it  would  be  a  precious  relic  for  the  child's 
mother.  Then  with  deft  fingers  restoring  the  rest 
of  Denis  Shea's  possessions  to  his  pockets,  with 
mental  shiver  she  awaited  his  awakening. 

Denis  awoke  in  very  bad  humour,  and  it  taxed 
Norah's  ingenuity  to  keep  him  amused,  and 
prevent  his  mind  reverting  to  the  "  token "  she 
had  abstracted  from  his  pocket.  She  kept  up  the 
supply  of  talk  and  whisky,  also  cordially  welcom- 
ing Shane  Dhu,  when  .towards  evening  he  came  in 
search  of  his  worthy  principal. 

Thade  was  surprised  when  he  came  in  to  see 
the  company  his  wife  was  exerting  herself  to 
entertain,  and  thoroughly  puzzled  when  both 
these  muddled  worthies  shook  him  cordially  by 
the  hand,  and  assured  him  "  herself "  was  an 
ornament  to  the  "  good  cause." 

At  last  they  relieved  Xorah  of  their  evil 
presence,  and  then  she  confided  her  discovery  to 
Thade.  Thade  was  shocked  at  the  information, 
and  more  than  dismayed  at  his  wife's  indiscretion. 
Discovery  was  certain.  Denis  would  soon  miss, 
and   suspect   her   of    abstracting   the    little    shoe 
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He  dared  not  face  the  consequences.  Knowing 
the  vigilance  of  the  League  police  and  edicts  of 
the  Invincibles,  he  feared  death  would  be  the 
penalty  for  her  knowledge  of  this  secret. 

All  tliat  night  the  ^Moriartys  spent  packing 
their  household  treasures,  and  next  morning,  by 
break  of  day,  took  their  last  drive  in  their  own 
cart  over  to  Meadowlees,  where,  saying  Xorah 
was  "  suspected,"  they  put  their  "  strait "  before 
"  Master  Harry  "  Master  Harry,  at  once  grasping 
the  situation,  had  sent  them  off  by  the  next  train, 
in  time  to  catch  an  emigrant  ship  advertised  to 
touch  that  evening  at  Cork. 

Life  on  board  the  emigrant  ship  was  a  new  and 
by  no  means  pleasant  experience  for  either.  Men, 
women,  children,  and  babies,  all  suffering  from  sea- 
sickness and  huddled  together,  gave,  however,  a 
field  for  Norah's  energy.  She  did  not  suffer  as 
much  as  others,  and  endeavoured  in  a  neidibour- 
ly  way  to  assuage  the  general  discomfort.  Her 
motherly  heart  specially  yearned  over  the  miseries 
of  helpless  infants,  and  many  a  weary  sick  mother 
blessed  her  for  the  care  she  took  of  their  little  ones. 

In  the    next    division    to    the    Moriartys   was 
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another  young  couple,  who  had  a  little  child. 
The  man  was  a  hulking  Irish  labourer,  his  wife,  a 
pretty  English  girl,  evidently  soon  to  be  for  the 
second  time  a  mother.  At  first,  both  father  and 
mother  were  very  sea-sick,  and  the  boy  very  ob- 
streperous, so  Norah  constituted  herself  both  sick 
and  child  nurse  to  this  trio.  As  Norah  fondled 
this  little  fellow,  the  strings  of  her  heart,  to  use 
her  own  words,  were  drawn  round  him ;  an  insane 
idea  took  possession  of  her  brain,  that  somewhere 
before  she  had  nursed,  kissed,  and  wept  over  this 
same  child.  The  sight  of  him  gave  her  •'  a  turn," 
and  later  on,  as  she  undressed  the  child,  trifles 
strengthened  her  first  wild  idea.  He  was  a  fine 
child,  apparently  a  year  old ;  his  coarse  clothes 
were  new,  the  flannels  unwashed,  and  there  was 
a  mole  upon  his  left  knee.  He  was  like  neither 
father  nor  mother,  had  large  dark  eyes,  which 
seemed  curiously  familiar,  and  reminded  her  con- 
stantly of  the  dead. 

This  child  took  kindly  to  Norah,  who  was 
never  tired  nursing  him  ;  they  had  many  hours  of 
play  together,  and,  indeed,  he  grew  so  precious  in 
her   eyes,  she  could  not  bear  to  let  him  out   of 
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her  sight.  His  father  soon  recovered  from  the 
sea-sickness,  but  was  awkward  in  handling,  and 
did  not  seem  devoted  to  the  child, — or  was  it 
that  all  his  thoughts  were  centred  in  his  wife's 
precarious  state  ?  It  was  a  rough  passage,  and 
the  young  wife  grew  from  bad  to  worse,  until  her 
time  came  prematurely.  Poor  young  thing  !  she 
suffered  much ;  many  kindly  women  did  their 
best  to  alleviate  her  pain,  but  none  was  so 
capable  as  Xorah,  who  hung  over  her  like  a 
sister. 

Ere  they  were  eight  days  out,  the  ship's  com- 
pany numbered  an  additional  soul ;  but  before 
New  York  was  reached,  they  were  one  short  of 
their  original  number,  and  a  mother  and  her  baby 
were  buried  in  the  deep. 

At  the  last  the  poor  dying  woman  had  feebly 
raved,  and  Norah,  who  hung  over  her,  had  eagerly 
listened  to  her  incoherent  words — 

"  Jerry,  Jerry,  don't !  The  water  is  cold  and 
cruel ;  the  river,  deep  and  strong,  will  tell  no  tales. 
Eemember  last  Whit-Monday  on  the  Malvern 
Hills.  Money  is  hard  to  get — we'll  make  our 
fortune   yet.      Always    keep    a   clear   conscience. 
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Jerry,  Jerry,  what  is  the  commandment  ?  What 
does  it  say  about — murder  ?  " 

"  It  is  off  her  head  she  is  entirely,"  sobbed 
Jerry,  who  evidently  was  devoted  to  his  wife. 
"  Poor  Kitty !  it  is  hard  on  her  to  die  so  young. 
Kit,  Kit,  do  you  know  me  ? " 

But  Kitty  wandered  on,  "  the  water  "  and  "  the 
murder "  being  ever  in  her  mind ;  and  ]N"orah 
sat  by  and  comforted  the  helpless  husband  who 
sobbed  by  her  side. 

"  Sure  it  is  truth  and  no  lie  the  poor  soul  is 
saying;  cold  water  is  cruel,  and  her  trouble 
coming  on  her  like  this  is  murder.  Lord  help 
her,  and  have  mercy  on  her  poor  soul !  She'll 
never  see  land  again,  and  no  priest  aboard  to  give 
her  absolution.  God  comfort  you,  poor  man !  it 
is  sad  to  think  of  leaving  the  mother  of  your  fine 
boy  alone  in  the  middle  of  the  sea." 

As  the  woman's  breath  became  fainter  and 
fainter,  the  ugly  word  of  murder  often  fell  on 
Norah's  ear ;  while  the  husband,  stunned  and  in- 
consolable, sat  still,  allowing  I^orah  to  fulfil  the 
last  offices  to  his  wife,  and  after  to  continue 
mothering  his  boy. 
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When  the  time  came  to  prepare  for  disembark- 
ing, Xorah  continued  her  good  offices,  gathering 
together  Jerry's  belongings,  and  collecting  the 
child's  things.  Jerry  seemed  jealous  of  any  hands 
but  his  own  touching  the  dead  woman's  clothes ; 
but  proving  so  unhandy,  he  had  to  yield  to 
Xorah's  pertinacity,  and  watched  anxiously  while 
she  shook  out,  folded,  and  packed  each  article 
carefully  before  his  eyes.  As  she  sorted  out  and 
arranged  the  clothes  unseen  by  him,  she  cunningly 
abstracted  a  dainty  baby  shirt  and  a  pair  of  little 
socks.  After  this,  Xorah  was  now  more  than 
ever  devoted  to  his  baby  boy. 

Seeing  the  father's  helplessness  aild  indifference 
to  his  child,  she  offered  to  take  charge  of  the  little 
one ;  but  Jerry  shook  his  head,  and  said  he  would 
take  him  to  friends  of  his  own.  Sullen  in  his 
grief,  the  man  was  uncommunicative,  and  N"orah, 
despite  her  ingenuity,  could  not  discover  where  he 
was  going. 

Nothing  daunted,  however,  and  now  convinced 
she  had  found  a  treasure,  Norah  determined  to 
follow  this  man.  With  much  difficulty  she  per- 
suaded  Thade  to   vield   to  her  wishes.     He  was 
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not  at  all  convinced  she  was  right,  and  seriously 
alarmed  at  the  risk.  However,  Xorah  could 
always  persuade  Thade  to  do  what  she  set  her 
heart  upon ;  so,  acting  on  her  directions,  he  talked 
openly  of  Chicago  as  their  destination.  He  said 
he  had  a  cousin  there,  and  even  endeavoured  to 
persuade  the  young  widower  to  come  with  them. 
But  Jerry  had  his  own  plans ;  so,  after  carrying 
the  boy  ashore,  and  seeing  him  housed  in  a  poor 
lodging,  Norah  had  taken  a  tearful  farewell  of 
her  pet,  ostensibly  starting  with  her  husband  for 
Chicago. 

That  very  same  evening,  ha^dng  purchased  a 
red  wig,  a  black  bonnet,  jacket,  and  gown,  she 
returned  and  took  a  room  in  the  same  house, 
calling  herself  Mrs  Smith. 

Ingratiating  herself  with  her  landlady,  and 
indeed  with  all  in  the  house  except  Jerry,  whom 
she  avoided,  Xorah  managed  to  keep  well  informed 
as  to  his  plans.  And  when  Jerry  Mahony  left 
]N"ew  York,  Mrs  Smith  also  departed,  and  travelled 
in  the  same  train  to  Quebec. 

Price  McCarthy,  half-brother  to  Norah's  father, 
had   long   been   in    Quebec,  where  he  had  found 
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refuge  when  wanted  in  '48.  Making  out  this 
blood  relation,  Norah  told  him  she  was  in 
"  trouble,"  "  all  along  of  paying  the  unfortunate 
rent,"  and  that  to  escape  the  vengeance  of  the 
League  she  and  Thade  had  to  separate  for  a  time. 
Blood,  especially  Irish  blood,  is  thicker  than  water; 
and  Price  was  helpful  to  N"orah,  giving  her  useful 
local  information,  and  keeping  Thade  informed  of 
her  wellbeing. 

It  was  Xorah  who  had  circulated  the  tale  of 
Jerry's  demise,  while  in  fear  and  anxiety  she 
awaited  a  reply  to  the  anonymous  appeals,  the 
only  ones  the  illiterate  woman  dared  to  send,  to 
Mrs  Fitzgerald  for  help. 

"  Sure,  I  knew  her  mother's  heart  would  under- 
stand, and  I  thought  herself  would  trust  poor 
Norah,"  sobbed  the  faithful  woman,  fairly  over- 
come with  all  she  had  done  and  endured  for  the 
sake  of  the  little  boy,  who  slept  in  her  bosom  as 
if  he  had  never  known  another  home. 
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CHAPTER    XXVII. 

IN    AN     OCEAN     OF     DOUBTS. 

It  is  evening ;  and  in  a  large  hotel  in  Xew  York 
a  young  man  and  young  woman  stand  in  a  win- 
dow, looking  out  into  the  still  busy  street,  from 
which  the  hum  of  thousands  rises  and  fills  their 
ears,  making  the  empty  silence  of  their  large  room 
the  more  apparent  and  the  more  oppressive. 

A  red  glowing  sun,  through  a  sea  of  golden 
glory,  is  sinking  from  their  sight  to  sleep  in  the 
west.  Outside,  the  world  is  flooded  with  light : 
these  windows  of  the  hotel  are  all  aflame,  and 
the  sombrous  slight  figure  and  pale  face  of  the 
woman  are  illuminated  with  this  heaven  -  sent 
light ;  while,  far  in  the  depths  of  the  darkening 
room,  gilded  panels  and  rich  furniture,  catching 
the  eye  of  the  sun,  flash  out,  like  puny  imps  at 
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play,  in  clumsy  fitful  fashion,  goblin  winks  to  the 
departing  day. 

This  pair  have  stood  there  for  fully  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  very  still,  anxious  and  expectant. 

They  are  watching — thoughts,  eyes,  ears,  seek- 
ing a  sign  from  that  busy  street.  So  absorbed 
are  both  that  the  door  of  the  room  opens,  and  a 
woman  enters,  without  either  of  them  hearing  the 
sound.  The  new-comer  walks  across  the  thick 
pile  carpet  and  is  close  behind  them,  and  yet 
they  have  neither  heard  nor  seen  her. 

Suddenly  a  magnetic  thrill,  the  certain  instinct 
that  eyes  are  fixed  upon  you,  makes  the  pale 
slight  woman  turn  from  the  window  and  come 
face  to  face  with  her  visitor. 

In  an  instant  the  pained  white  face  radiates 
with  the  light  of  mother  love,  as  Mrs  Fitzgerald 
sees,  bathed  in  that  glorious  sunset,  Norah  and 
her  child. 

We  must  stop  here.  That  child  and  his 
widowed  mother  now  live  in  a  quiet  shelter, 
waiting  and  wondering  when  the  political  vivi- 
section   of    Ireland   will   cease.       The    boy-Earl's 
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favourite  picture  is  the  map  of  Ireland.  He 
carries  it  to  bed  with  him,  and  in  the  day-time, 
putting  a  chubby  finger  on  the  spot  marked  Kill- 
ballymactaggart,  ^vistfully  asks  all  comers,  "Do 
please  take  Des   and  mammy  home." 

Thade  and  [N'orah  Moriarty  are  well  provided 
for,  and  also  wait — longing  for  the  hour  when 
illegal  coercion  will  cease  to  scourge  the  land 
they  love,  and  permit  of  their  return  home. 
Both  peer  and  peasant  pray  nightly  that  the 
tyranny  of  the  League  may  be  "  put  down " — 
that  honest  men  may  "  enjoy  their  own,"  and 
that  "  God  will  save  Ireland." 


THE     END. 
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